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Freperick Cart E:seren, D.D., LL.D., born in Germany, is now the great American 
president of Garrett Biblical Institute and author of several important books on 
prophecy. . . . Paut Hutrcninson, D.D., former editor of the China Christian 
Advocate, Shanghai, has become managing editor of the Christian Century. His last 
good book is on The United States of Europe. . . . Two young Methodist ministers, 
Lester Arcuer and Wittiam C. Bowman, recently graduated from Garrett, and Henry 
Crepe is on the road. 


Avsert Epwarp Day, D.D., pastor of Christ Church (Methodist), Pittsburgh, Pa., 
recently produced a very able book entitled Revitalizing Religion, which we commend 
to our readers. . . . LeRoy Watrer Sreinoretstow, D.D., is Superintendent of the 
Southern District of the New Hampshire Conference. 


Bishop Frepertck DeLanp Leere, D.D., L.H.D., LL.D., now in charge of the Omaha 
Area of Methodism, recently offered an excellent book on Christianity in Science 
. Joun Wricut Buckuam, D.D., professor of Christian Theology in the Pacific 
School of Religion, has given all readers an able book, Personality and Psychology 

Joun J. Wattace, D.D., the former well-known editor of the Pittsburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate, is now retired. 


The notices of our contributors to Our Pentecostal Symposium will be found at 
the end of each of their brief essays. 

In the Arena will be found a useful message from the Reverend D. Harorp Hickey, 
who is now in his sixth year pastorate at Saint Paul’s Methodist Church, Lynn, Mass. 
Probably all other contributors to this issue have been previously introduced to our 
readers. 
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THE PURPOSE AND USE OF THE SCRIPTURES 


Freperick Cart E1seLten 


Evanston, III. 


Bishop Hvucues opens his lectures on The Bible and Life with this 
paragraph : 

“The Bible is a book of power. The man who would deny this statement 
would impugn his own intelligence. It is to-day the book of the strongest 
nations. If the strongest nations selected it for their inspiration and guidance, 
that fact is significant. If, on the other hand, the Bible has trained the strong- 
est nations, that fact is more significant. In either case power is lodged in the 
Holy Scriptures. The miracle is this: That a very ancient book rules a very 
modern world.” 


It is not difficult to find many similar expressions from men who after 
fair, unbiased investigation have come to the positive conviction that the 
Bible is the supreme religious classic of the race, that in truth it is “for 
every age and for all mankind.” Leaving out of consideration for the 
present the possible significance of the Bible for “all mankind,” no one 
may question the assertion that the Christian Church has always assigned 
to the Sacred Scriptures a unique place in the thought and life of 


Christian men and women. 

The Bible came to occupy this place in the beginning not through 
any conscious effort on the part of the church, its leaders, or councils to 
make it a book of supreme authority, but rather because it proved itself 
in the experiences of Christian men and women a literature of inherent 
authoritative power. Says Auguste Sabatier (Religions of Authority, 
pp. 242, 243): 

“What other book like this can awaken dumb or sleeping consciences, 
reveal the secret needs of the soul, sharpen the thorn of sin and press its cruel 
point upon us, tear away our delusions, humiliate our pride, and disturb our 
false serenity? What sudden lightnings it shoots into the abyss of our 
hearts! What searchings of conscience are like those which we make by this 
light? And when we have gained a right apprehension of our shortcomings 


and spiritual poverty, when the need of pardon, the hunger for righteousness, 
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and the thirst for life torture the soul to desperation, what other voice than that 
of the Son of man has power to allay our pain, convince us of the love of the 
Father, the love that passeth knowledge, in which aJl shame and remorse are 
swallowed up, and the flame of a holy life is kindled in the soul? The word 
which pierced us like a sharp sword now sheds itself like balm over all our 
wounds, like consolation over all our sorrows. It becomes a source of inw ard 
joy, a strength for life, and a hope which shines beyond death itself. : 

The word which draws us so irresistibly to God and so invincibly attaches ys 
to him can come from none but him. . . . It has no more need of official 
verification, of outward attestation, than the light which enlightens the eye, 
or the duty which commands the conscience, or the beauty which ravishes the 
imagination. The efficacy of the divine word is at once the inward sign, the 


measure, and the foundation of its authority.” 

If the Bible can and does accomplish these things—and the experi- 
ence of the centuries furnishes abundant evidence of its efficac y—who 
can wonder that it has assumed a supreme place in Christian thought and 
life? But its acceptance as a book of unique beauty and power does not 
in itself determine what use may or should be made of it; nor the closely 
related question, what its real purpose is or was intended to be. Th 
answer to the latter question in large measure determines the answer to 
the former. What, then, is the purpose of the Sacred Writings of the 
Old and New Testaments? The answer to this inquiry, in so far as it 
refers to the Old Testament, is suggested in the well-known and often 
quoted passage in 2 Tim. 3. 15-17: “The sacred writings, which are 
able to make wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teaching, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction which is in righteousness; that the 
man of God may be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work.” Evidently the writer of these words had experienced the sacred 
writings of the Hebrews as able to inspire a personal faith in Jesus the 
Christ, to furnish a knowledge of the things of God; and to prepare for 
effective service. These are the very elements which constitute the abun- 
dant life advocated and illustrated by the “author and perfecter of our 
faith.” 

What is here stated is supported by other passages and even more 
by the actual use of these writings by Jesus and by his early followers 
and interpreters. Everywhere in the New Testament it is stated or 
clearly implied that the purpose of Old Testament teaching is to make 
man morally and spiritually perfect and to equip him for “every good 
work.” Any view of the Old Testament which fails to recognize a dis- 
tinction between scientific and historical statements on the one hand and 
religious and ethical truths on the other, cannot be considered in har- 
mony with New Testament usage or New Testament teaching regarding 
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the purpose of the Old Testament. The experience with the New Testa- 
ment writings throughout the centuries of the Christian era warrants the 
assertion that the purpose of the New Testament Sacred Writings is 
essentially the same—to make man morally and spiritually perfect and 
to prepare him for effective Christian service. 

The same emphasis is noted in the references to this subject in the 
Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Paragraph 5 
bears this title: “The Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation.” 
The first sentence of the paragraph reads: 

“The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 


required of any man that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 


Neither here nor anywhere else in these articles is there the slightest hint 
that the Bible was ever intended to teach physical science, or history, or 
philosophy or any other so-called secular subject, or that the recognition 
of the book as divinely inspired requires the acceptance of the book as a 
final authority in these fields. Whether we follow the lead of Jesus and 
the New Testament writers, the experience of the centuries, or the impli- 
cations in the Articles of Religion, we are inrpelled to agree with H. E. 
Ryle when he says (The Early Narratives of Genesis, pp. 5, 6): 

“We do not expect instruction upon matters of physical inquiry from reve- 
lation in the written Word. God’s other gifts to men, of learning, persever- 
ance, calculation, and the like, have been and are a true source of revelation. 
But Scripture supplies no short cut for the intellect. Where man’s intellectual 
powers may hope to attain to the truth, be it in the region of historical, scien- 
tific, and critical study, we have no warrant to expect an anticipation of results 
through the interposition of supernatural instruction in the letter of Scripture. 

Scripture is divinely inspired not to release men from the toil of 
mental inquiry, but to lead and instruct their souls in things of eternal sal- 
vation.” 


This position represents in no sense an arbitrary limitation of the scope 
of inspiration; it is based on a careful consideration of the facts pre- 
sented in the Bible. In other words, the Bible is primarily a book of 
religion ; hence religion is what primarily should be looked for in its pages. 

What, then, in the light of its nature and purpose, is the proper use 
of the Bible? It must be admitted that, on this point, there are still 
different views being held among those who highly prize and diligently 
use the Bible. There is first of all the attitude reflected in the claim made 
by two eminent American theologians of a generation ago (Hodge and 
Warfield, Presbyterian Review, 1881, p. 238): 


“The historical faith of the church has always been that the affirmations 
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ef the Scriptures of all kinds, whether of spiritual doctrine or duty, or of 
physical or historical fact, or of psychological or philosophical principle, are 
without any error, when the ipsissima verba of the autographs are ascertained 
and interpreted in their natural and intended sense.” 


According to this statement the Bible may and should be used as final. 
infallible authority in all things— religion, theology, conduct, history, 
science, philosophy, psychology, and every other branch of human ex- 
perience and learning. 

This position as to the significance and use of the Bible is based upon 
a certain view regarding its origin, as expressed, for instance, in a reso- 
lution adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church jn 
the United States of America in 1893: “Resolved, that the Bible as we 
now have it, in its various translations and versions, when freed from all 
errors and mistakes of translators, copyists, and printers, is the very 
word of God and consequently without error.” It may be stated in pass- 
ing that a similar, though briefer, resolution was presented to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1916, where, however, 
it failed of adoption: “Resolved, That the Bible, as the Protestant 
Churches of Christianity now have it, when freed from errors of transla- 
tors, copyists, and printers, is the Word of God.” 

While in theory this view of the Bible and its use is still held by 
many, the facts presented in the Bible simply will not fit the theory. As a 
result, it would be exceedingly difficult to find any individual who actually 
uses the Bible on the basis of such a view. Modern investigators—stu- 
dents of the Bible, archwologists, historians, scientists, and others—hav 
discovered too many facts that make it impossible to use the Bible any 
longer as an infallible guide in matters of history or science. In these 
fields the authors did the best they could under the limitations of the 
age in which they lived. Their excellence and superiority must be sought 
and will be found in the realm of the Spirit; the spiritual messages they 
proclaimed centuries ago help men to find God and to live in harmony 
and fellowship with him. 

The justice of the position here taken and the truth of the state- 
ments here made are widely recognized and accepted. Hence many lovers 
of the Bible are prepared to admit that the Bible cannot and should not 
be used as a final authority in all things, but only as a final authorit) 
in matters of faith and conduct; faith being interpreted in this phrase as 
practically identical with belief. This attitude involves the acceptance 
as final of the biblical statements touching the great verities of the Chris- 
tian religion and the principles and requirements affecting life and con- 
duct. On the basis of this view the attitude toward the Bible is one of 
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unquestioned acceptance and obedience in the realm of religion and morals 
to which the book undoubtedly belongs. 

The student, however, who approaches the study of the Bible from 
this point of view soon finds himself in difficulties. For instance, when 
he discovers the difference in the conception of God between some of the 
earlier portions of the Bible, such as 1 Kings 22. 19-23, and the utter- 
ances of Jesus, such as John 3. 16, he instinctively shrinks from credit- 
ing the former with the same worth and authority that he gladly recog- 
nizes in the latter. The same experience is felt in connection with specific 
commandments or rules of conduct found in different parts of the Bible. 
Whatever may be true in theory, in actual practice Christians do not 
accept the Bible as a whole as a final authority in matters of faith and 
conduct. Indeed, Christians, just because they are Christians, are com- 
pelled, by their very acceptance of Jesus as the most perfect revelation of 
God and truth, to exalt him to a position of authority higher and more 
uncompromising than that of the Bible as a whole. If Jesus has given 
to the world the highest and most perfect revelation of truth, then the 
expressions of all other revelations, within or without the Bible, must be 
measured by him, either as an external standard or as an inner criterion 
by him who in his own experience has appropriated the character, spirit, 
and life of Jesus. 

This position of supremacy is the prerogative of Jesus because of 
what he is and does. Jesus Christ, says W. Newton Clarke (The Use of 
the Scriptures in Theology, pp. 51, 52), 

“has shown God as he is in his character and relations with men. He has 
represented life in its true meaning, and opened to us the real way to genuine 
welfare and success in existence. What he has made known commends and 
proves itself as true by the manner in which it fits into the human scheme, 
meets human needs, and renders thought rational and life successful. God 


eternally is such a being as Jesus represents him to be—this is the heart of 
Christianity, to be apprehended, not first in thought, but first in life and love, 


and this is forever true.” 


While, therefore, the view which looks upon the Bible as final authority in 
faith and conduct is easily explained, for it springs from a sense of 
loyalty to a book which has proved itself a help and inspiration to un- 
counted millions of God-fearing men and women, loyal followers of our 
Lord and Master; nevertheless, in reality it represents an attitude that 
is less than Christian and involves a practical disregard of Jesus the 
Christ as the heart and center of the Christian faith. 

Is there another, and better, way of using the Bible? 
writer believes that there is. In order to present his point of view more 
clearly it is necessary to add to what has already been said another para- 


The present 
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graph or two regarding the purpose of the Bible and the proper 


ob jec- 
tive in its study. The somewhat recent discovery of th: 


literary 
excellence of the Bible and the presence in it of many different forms of 
literature have given great impetus to what may be called the literary 
study of the Bible; that is, study for the purpose of gaining a bette; 
understanding and appreciation of its literary excellence. Now jt has 
been well said that the Bible is “a literature which no age nor nation 
can equal or supersede though every library had remained unravaged 
and every teacher’s truest words had been written down.” A multitude 
of literary men have expressed again and again their high estimate of 
the literary quality of the Bible. Indeed, the more we know of other 
literatures of antiquity the more evident it becomes that even from the 
literary point of view the Bible is far superior to other literary remains 
of the distant past. 

Similarly, from the point of view of historical value the Bible occu- 
pies and will continue to occupy a position of importance. The student 
of ancient history, for instance, will find the Old Testament a valuable 
source of information for the national history of the Hebrew people and 
an important secondary source for the history of the surrounding na- 
tions. It also has a unique place in the study of the history of religions; 
without its aid it is impossible to trace the development of those reli- 
gious ideas and ideals which through Judaism or Christianity have be- 
come the mainspring of human progress; and since the Hebrew and 
Jewish religion is the foundation upon which Christianity was developed, 
ignorance of that earlier religious and ethical development would prove 
a serious handicap to the student of the Christian movement. The New 
Testament also contains significant historical data. It is the principal 
source of information concerning the person, life, and work of Jesus and 
of those marvelous events which led to the establishment of Christianity 
and of the Christian Church; and there is no other historical source on 
the basis of which we can study the development of Christian thought and 
the growth of early Christian institutions. 

Let it be remembered, however, that while the Bible contains fine 
specimens of history, law, poetry, oratory and, indeed, of practically 
every kind of literary composition found outside of the Bible; and while 
the full significance of the biblical teaching can be understood only if 
proper regard is given to the literary form of the Scriptures, neverthe- 
less, the books of the Bible were not written or collected as masterpieces 
of literature. In the same way, whatever may be the historical value of 
the biblical writings, they were not written primarily to record history 
or preserve sources of historical knowledge. The chief interest of the 
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authors was rather in interpreting history on the basis of a vital, all- 
dominating belief in the reality of a personal and good God working out 
his eternal purpose for mankind. The Old Testament teachers were 
convinced and were trying to teach that God was revealing himself in 
creation and in all the phenomena of nature, that his hand may be seen 
in human history, especially in the history of his chosen people Israel. 
The New Testament was written for the purpose of showing that God was 
in Christ Jesus, that it was the power and life of God which expressed 
itself in the person, life, work, death, and resurrection of Jesus. It was 
also God in Christ Jesus that gave victory to the early Christian move- 
ment and resulted in its spread practically to the entire then-known 
world; and the doctrinal writings of the New Testament represent at- 
tempts on the part of men living in close communion with God through 
Jesus to explain this supreme manifestation of God in its practical bear- 
ing upon the problems of early Christians and of the early Christian 
church. If, then, the primary purpose of the biblical writers was to 
record and interpret the manifold revelations of God as seen and appre- 
hended by them, the primary objective in the use of the Bible should 
be to understand these revelations of God, to know him, his nature, his 
character, his will, his purpose, and by becoming acquainted with these, 
to bring God nearer to men and men nearer to God. 

To achieve this objective is not as easy as some seem to think. Mere 
superficial reading, such as is described by Thomas Fuller, will never 
open the spiritual treasure house of the Bible. He says: 

“Lord, I discover an arrant laziness in my soul, for when I am to read a 
chapter in the Bible, before I begin I look where it endeth; and if it endeth 
not on the same side, I cannot keep my hands from turning over the leaf 


to measure the length thereof on the other side; if it swells to many verses 
I begin to grudge. Surely, my heart is not rightly affected.” 


Similarly ineffective is the reading or study characterized by John 
Ruskin. He says: 

“The way some people read their Bibles is just like the way the old 
monks thought that the hedgehogs ate grapes. They rolled themselves, it was 
said, over and over where the grapes lay on the ground. What fruit stuck to 
their spines they carried off and ate. So your hedgehoggy readers roll them- 
selves over and over their Bibles, and whatever texts first stick to their spines 
they carry off and feed on. But you can only get the skin of the texts that 
way; if you want their juice you must press them in clusters.” 


Such study, though it may not be without some value, will never intro- 
duce the reader to the true riches of the book. 


Two things are needed for a fruitful study: First of all there must 
be the right spirit and attitude. He who seeks to attain the most helpful 
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results must approach the Bible in the spirit of a learner; he must be 
willing to receive instruction. He must be openminded, willing to receive 
the truth even though the truth may appear contrary to long cherished 


notions. He must have a spirit of expectancy; only thus he will experi- 


ence the most helpful results. He must practice determination and 
perseverance ; the richest truths will not be found by one who easily tires. 
There are two other qualities which the Bible student needs because of the 
peculiar character of the book with which he is dealing. He must under- 
take his study in a spirit of prayerfulness; this includes a recognition that 
the student is in the presence of the Divine, a sense of awe and rever- 
ence, a turning to the Spirit of truth for illumination, a reaching out of 
the whole personality to God. There must also be a spirit of respon- 
siveness. This means more than willingness to be taught. Sooner or 
later the student will experience a sense of oughtness, a sense of 1 spon- 
sibility to act in response to certain truths discovered in the course of 
his study. Truth thus recognized must be put into practice; it is he who 
wills to do that puts himself in the way to further discovery. 

Another requirement to assure results in the use of the Bible is the 
adoption of a proper method of study. Since the Bible was written 
centuries ago, by men of different races than our own, of different modes 
of thinking and expression, the greater part in a language foreign to 
any of the languages with which we are ordinarily familiar, dealing with 
the profoundest issues of life; since the Bible is a book of this sort, who 
‘an hope to understand or appreciate its teaching through the kind of 
unsystematic study devoted to it by multitudes of Christians at the pres- 
ent time? Experience has shown that while there are other fruitful 
methods of Bible study, the one promising the most helpful results is the 
so-called historical method. Through its use the student will discover 
most completely the thought which the authors sought to express and 
the first hearers or readers might be expected to gain from the message. 
Only wien the original meaning is adequately understood, appreciated, 
and appropriated, can there be a successful effort of applying the truth 
to the personal present-day needs of the student or of those to whom 
he may seek to minister. The student who comes to the Bible with an 
appreciation of its real purpose, with the right spirit and a proper 
method will not fail to discover in it the treasures which have given to it 
the unique place it now occupies in Christian thought and life. 

The Bible has become a book of such extraordinary significance for 
several reasons: (1) It presents the most complete and most inspiring 
vision of God that may be found anywhere; (2) it reveals a remarkable 
insight into human nature; its portrayals are so true to universal human 
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experience that in spite of difference in time, place, and circumstances 
they may serve even us as mirrors; (3) the Bible teaches, as no other book 
does, how the vision of God may become the experience of men, and how 
the power of this experience may make itself felt in present-day life; 
(4) the Bible is the supreme book of consolation. How many in the hour 
of sorrow, grief, and bereavement have turned to the Scriptures and there 
found hope and consolation? No wonder Renan called the Bible “the 
great book of consolation for humanity”; (5) the truth is presented in 


— 


such clear, fresh, and concrete fashion that even the simplest reader, 


provided he is willing to make the effort, can understand. Truly, the 


Bible is “the one book wherein for thousands of years the spirit of man 
has found life and nourishment, and a response to whatever was deepest 
in his heart.” And, if rightly used, this is what the Bible will prove 
itself to be to the modern student and reader. 

To the present writer it seems that instead of stressing in connec- 
tion with the Bible terms like infallibility, inerrancy, final authority, we 
would be helped by accepting the language of the psalmist, “Thy word is 
a lamp unto my feet and light unto my path.” The most productive use 
of the Biblé is as a light, a guide, an inspiration. As we are brought 
face to face with God in the lives of men in Bible times, he may become 
a reality to us in our own time; as we come to understand what these 
men of God thought concerning God and concerning the other great 
verities of their faith, we may receive help and inspiration in thinking 
about these same great truths on the basis of our own personal experi- 
ence of God in Jesus Christ. As we see how these men in olden times 
lived under the inspiration which came from the consciousness of the 
presence of God we in this day and age may learn how to live in all the 
human relationships we sustain under the inspiration which may be ours 
because we are privileged to enjoy the same intimate heart union with 
our God. As we master the ideas and ideals of the Kingdom expressed in 
the messages of these ancient heroes of the faith, we may come to appre- 
ciate more fully the significance of the gospel of the Kingdom in our own 
day, and co-operate more intelligently in the efforts to make it a reality 
in the present world. 

The Bible used in this way does not lose its value or significance; on 
the contrary, it becomes a book of greater vitality and power. Nor does 
it lose in any sense its moral and spiritual authority; its real source of 
authority lies not in the assertion or acceptance of any dogma, but in its 
inherent worth. It inspires men to live as children of God, because it 
first of all grips them, awakens a response in them, convinces them by its 
own spiritual and moral power that it is in very deed the truth of God. 
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Who is there among sincere users of the Bible that cannot make the 
following words of Coleridge his own? In expressing his appreciation of 
the Bible he writes: 


“Need I say that I have met, everywhere, more or less copious sources of 
truth and power and purifying impulses, that I have found words for my inmost 
thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for 
my shame and feebleness? In short, whatever finds me bears witness for itself 
that it has proceeded from a Holy Spirit, even from the same Spirit which 
remaining in itself, yet regenerateth all other powers, and in all ages enter 


ing 
into holy souls maketh them friends of God and prophets.” 





TWILIGHT 

Tue dusk of autumn twilight gently falls; 

Bright copper-crimson leaves float idly down 
In yellow piles, close by the grey old walls, 

Splashing with golden color earth’s dull brown. 
Long ragged shadows blur the sharp-lined trees; 

The flaming sumac burns through fading light. 
Lifted by winds, caught on the gypsy breeze, 

The leaves swirl darkly toward the crisp, sere night. 
Like the stili twilight of an autumn day, 

Stemming life’s crimson, blotting all its glow, 
Drawing across the ardent eyes a haze, 

Dropping a curtain on the scenes we know— 
Like autumn twilight, swift and sure and grey, 
Death dims the spiendor of man’s autumn day. 





DAWN 


Deatn dims the splendor? Aye, for us who stay; 
To those who go, God gives eternal Spring. 
Dawn once again. . . . His tenderness. The way 
Is filled with fragrance of Love’s blossoming. 
So loath we are to leave life’s dusty road, 
Made tortuous by our fretful pondering! 
We should go blithely forth to drop our load 
And rest the feet grown sore from wandering. 
I know that God must pity us who grope, 
Striving, by devious ways, to rend his veil, 
So feeble are our flickering lights of hope, 
So desperate our anguish when they fail. 
Give us the torch of faith, oh God, to burn 
Until toward thee our stumbling footsteps turn! 


Dorotruny Lovise THomas. 
Sandy Creek, N. Y. 
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SOME SOCIAL APPLICATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE’ 


Paut Hutcuinson 
Winnetka, III. 


Ir by the Christian message you mean the message of Jesus, we 
may as well begin by admitting that we are all afraid of it. In our most 
honest moments, when we stop long enough amid the whirl of our 
incessant activity to consider the actual content and catch some sense 
of the implications of this Galilean’s gospel, we are afraid. We know, 
then, what he meant when he talked about casting fire upon the earth; we 
know how truly he thrust a sword into our daily complacencies; we know 
that behind those dark and bitter words concerning the leaving of home 
and the hating of dear ones and the joy of being despised there lay a 
strange and terrible truth. He spoke out of the profundities of his own 
experience, and he took it as certain that any man who tried to live the 
same message—which is, obviously, the only way in which one can apply 
the message—would share the same experience. 

Have you ever noticed how many of our sermons start out bravely 
toward a goal that is yet to be achieved, piling up the reasons which 
make the venture desirable with clear logic and unfaltering encourage- 
ment, and then fall into old claptrap phrases that mean next to nothing 
when the vital point is reached? Conclusions that do not conclude. 
Sermons that are like the effort of some broad jumper who, after a 
twenty-yard take-off, slips on the jumping board and tumbles in igno- 
minious futility. Why is so much of our preaching of this sort? Is it 
not because, as we reach the critical moment when the application of the 


message must be made, we catch some glimpse of the revolutionary impli- 

cations of it all? What would it mean to the business, to the fortune, to 

the way of living of the actual president of the official board who will be 

sitting in the fifth pew if we were to drive this word all the way home? 

And what would it mean to the professional outlook and interests of the 
° ° ry’ ° ° 

preacher himself? That is why so many sermons, like so many ball games, 


die on third base. : 

There have lately come to the front two principal ways of thus 
dodging the vital application of the message of Jesus. The first, to 
which attaches the prestige of scholarship, is to grasp the relief offered 
by those two magic words, “interim ethic.” The ministry at all times 
; "4 Address delivered at the seventy-fifth anniversary of Garrett Biblical Institute, 
June 9, 1930. 
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leans heavily on a pet jargon, and “interim ethic” is one of the finest— 


because most useful and impressive—phrases in our contemporary pulpit 


slang. It sounds profound when properly introduced into our sermons, 
thus leading the members of the official board to assure the district 
superintendent that “Brother Blunderbuss is a great scholar.” And jt 
gets our own minds out of many a tight corner. 

Now, I take it that most of us here this afternoon believe that there 
is much to be said for the “interim ethic” view of the message of Jesus, 
No matter to what extent we would modify the conclusions of Schweitzer 
and others, I think that we are all about ready to admit that Jesus was 
an apocalyptist, that he believed in an imminent end of the world, and 
that his teaching must be studied with that impending catastrophe in 
view. To that extent we are justified in talking about the message of 
Jesus as an interim ethic. But the question that remains to be answered 
is as to how far the ethic propounded by Jesus for his followers would 
have been changed if the interim he had contemplated had been sixty 
million rather than sixty years. , 

A second way of escaping the implications of the message of Jesus 
—and one that is more honest than our resort to the protection of the 
“interim ethic” idea—is by saying that Jesus was mistaken. Great as 
was the measure of his spiritual illumination and insight, is it reasonable 
to suppose that his knowledge and wisdom, as a Galilean of twenty cen- 
turies ago, was sufficient to provide the whole world with complete and 
inerrant teaching for all time to come? Indeed, are there not clear 
indications in the gospel record that he was mistaken about some things? 
And if about some, then why not about others? 

I confidently expect this mood to increase among us during the next 
few years. Last summer it was my privilege to live in Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, as a guest of the conference being held there under the chair- 
manship of Dr. R. F. Horton. This is an annual affair, attended by the 
liberal Congregational ministers of England. I was much interested 
after a paper in which that brilliant and profound thinker, Prof. 
C. J. Cadoux, had insisted upon the presence of stern and vengeful ele 
ments in Jesus’ conception of God, to see the way in which those min- 
isters, out of their very loyalty to the religion which they know as 
Christianity, insisted that if indeed Jesus held these ideas of God, then it 
becomes necessary to hold that, on these points, Jesus was mistaken. 

Indeed, when the moment came at the close of the conference to 
choose the main topic to be considered in the conference that will meet this 
month, the editor of the most influential church weekly in British Con- 
gregationalism—many would say the most influential in British Prot- 
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estantism—proposed that this year’s topic be, “How Far Was Jesus 
Mistaken?” 

Here is a real difficulty when it comes to applying the message of 
Jesus. A few years ago, when we reached the point where we would say 
that Jesus was mistaken about the date of the end of the world, we could 
dismiss the matter rather easily, as having no necessary relation to his 
authority as 2 moral and spiritual guide. Even when Doctor Tittle said, 
as I am told he did a few weeks ago while lecturing on the Shaffer founda- 
tion, that Jesus was mistaken on the subject of divorce, it was again 
possible to dismiss that as of only secondary importance in considering 
his claim to authority in religion. But when you begin to question the 
validity of Jesus’ ideas of God—and question, mind you, not in the name 
of a lower, but of a higher ethic—you are thrusting perilously close to 
the heart of any rightful claim to authority which he may have in any 
realm at all. 

This difficulty, I feel certain, will grow. More and more men will 
raise the question as to whether Jesus is a dependable guide in this day. 
More and more, therefore, we will find the choice confronting us as to 
how far we are prepared to uphold the authority of the message of Jesus. 
That means, in actual working, how far we are prepared to insist upon 
its application. We can only give convincing proof of our belief in 
the authority of the message of Jesus by showing the extent to which we 
are ourselves ready to be guided by that message, and beyond which we 
will take the risks involved in insisting upon presenting that message to 
others. The two things go hand in hand. As to the former, there is 
not likely to be much dispute. But as to the latter, there are still those 
who do not see that there is no moral authority over me in a message, 
an ethic, a gospel—call it what you will—that I am not ready to proclaim 
beyond the point of comfort. 


I 


With these things said we turn, then, to consideration of the applica- 
tion of the message of Jesus to actual conditions in modern life. I under- 
stand that it is desired that our interest this afternoon shall be confined 
largely to the application of the Christian message to what are generally 
spoken of as social problems. For that reason, we may well start with 
consideration of the relationship between the message of Jesus and war. 
I know that some of us are tired of talking about war. We sometimes 
feel as though we hadn’t heard anything else discussed for the last fifteen 
years. We want a rest; we want to change the subject. But it simply 
cannot be done. The facts of the contemporary world won't let us. Ten 
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days ago I was in Washington. Hearings on the naval treaty were under 
way. One after another officers of our navy took the stand to make 
clear to the committee of the senate—and so to the whole world—their 
expectation of war as a continuing, indeed a normal, state of society 
The war-mind is still the majority mind. 

What is the message of Jesus in regard to war? I notice -that dis- 
tinguished scholars are questioning whether Jesus was as clear-cit 


a 
pacifist as some interpretations of the Gospel record have made him out 


to be. Of course, I know of the way in which Doctor Hayes has inter- 
preted the Sermon on+the Mount. But I also find Doctor Moffatt, jp 
writing on Love in the New Testament, denying that there is any basis for 
thinking that Jesus, in that collection of his sayings, was doing anything 


more than laying down a guide for individual conduct, and that, too, 

under extremely restricted circumstances. “When he speaks of not re- 

sisting evil,” says Doctor Moffatt, 
“he is alluding not to injuries which were intended to draw blood or to do 
violence, but to the slanderous, despiteful exhibitions of malevolence between 
neighbor and neighbor. The ‘enemy’ here is a neighbor, who indulges in 
private animosity by treating one with the extreme form of insolent contempt. 
Problems like those of military service or criminal procedure are not within 
the range of this word.” 


Now let us, for the sake of the argument, agree that Doctor Moffatt 
is so pre-eminent in the field of Greek translation that we cannot question 
his interpretation. Doctor Hayes and some of the rest of you may 
dissent, if you want to, but for the present hour, as far as I am concerned, 
and for the purpose of getting through within the time at our disposal, I 
am willing to accept this idea with all that it involves. After all, this 
Jesus was only a Galilean. The interests with which he came in con- 
tact were restricted; personal. He never touched the complicated mechan- 
isms of a sophisticated society until he made that ‘ast fatal journey 
to Jerusalem, and when he did so, his attempt to deal with the problems 
then presented brought about his destruction in five days. No; what we 
have—until we reach the last chapter in his story—is the word of a 
naive, rustic prophet spoken to equally naive, rustic individuals. There- 
fore, for the purpose of defining an attitude toward complex national 
and international problems, such as this problem of war, his words are 
not applicable. You may, if you please, quote him as much as you 
please, but I throw the whole thing away. 

What then? Is there anything left? There most certainly is. 
There is a life left. There is a death left. And between the two there is 
left an attitude toward personality, an attitude toward the method to be 
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ysed in the pursuit of aims, an attitude toward the purposes of life which 
cannot be mistaken. I don’t care (at least for the purpose of this 
moment )——I don’t care what such a man said. But I can look at him and 
ee what he is. I can find out the motives that move him. I can find out 
the purposes that repel him. Then I know, with a certainty that has no 
relation to any reported comments which he may have made, what atti- 
tude he will take toward any institution and any social situation in 
which you may place him. In the days when this seminary was founded 
there were plenty of honest and scholarly men who were persuaded, on the 
evidence of the verbal record, that Jesus could not be regarded as opposed 
to slavery. And they were right. But you pick up the Jesus whom the 
New Testament shows, totally apart from his recorded words, and put 
him down in the presence of the institution of slavery, and can there be 
an instant’s hesitation as to what his attitude must be? “The life,” 
as one long ago perceived, “was the light.” Similarly, with relation to 
his attitude toward war. 

In this sense, the churches have been right in their recent pronounce- 
ments on war. I fear that in some cases they have made these pro- 
nouncements under the urge of motives that do not offer great reliance 
for the future. Sometimes they have been moved by war weariness: 
sometimes by what the Orientals, in speaking of the change in sentiment 
in the West following the World War, speak of as “the pacifism of the 
gorged lion”; sometimes by a passing gust of emotion; sometimes by the 
authority of texts. Never mind; the result has been right. When you 
place the character of Jesus, which is the dependable message of Jesus, 
down alongside the institution of war, you see that he does indeed pro 
nounce it as opposed to everything for which he stood: the very negation 
of his career. 

But when it comes to applying this profound antithesis between 
the character of Jesus and the institution of war, it is to be questioned 
whether the church has gone very far in the realm that is peculiarly its 
own. It has gone very far indeed in advising the state as to what the 
state ought to do about war. And the state has responded to an astonish- 
ing extent. The state has made war an international crime; it has com- 
pletely de-legalized and outlawed it: it has set up various courts, leagues, 
commissions, treaties and the like with the purpose of guarding against 
a recurrence. But the church has not yet reached the point where, within 
her own field of undisputed responsibility, she is ready to take the step 
which is analogous to that which the state has taken. The state can 
deal with the legal aspects of the problem of war, and has done so with 


conspicuous courage. But the church must deal with the spiritual 
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aspects of that same problem, and she is very hesitant about 
along that line. 

It ought to be apparent to any of us by now that no Peace Pact and 
no system for international consultation or international conciliation 
can ultimately curb the depredations of war unless the whole ob jective 
structure of law and institution is undergirded with a moral structure 
of religious conviction. War can be made an outlaw and still survive as 
an outlaw. The:thing that is needed is that moral insight which proclaims 
war a sin; the war-maker a sinner: and all those who turn to the way of 
war to achieve their ends sinners, in need of the mercy of God and unfit 
for the fellowship of Christ. The state has outlawed war, but the church 
has still to excommunicate it. And there will be no full application of 
the message of Jesus to war until the church has passed this sentence of 
excommunication. 


moving 




















Of course, it is possible to consider this idea with a fair amount of 
comfort as long as you think of war as something intangible. But 
when you begin to think of it as it actually is—an institution which rests 
upon the interests and labors of men and women who sit in our pews 
and grace the platform on our gala occasions and are our familiar friends 
and then to think what is involved in calling such people to repentance 
for engaging in sin, or in placing the ban of excommunication on their 
interests, the subject immediately becomes a ticklish one. We have just 
had an example which shows how ticklish it is in the furore stirred up 
by Dr. Peter Ainslie’s speech in Washington. Doctor Ainslie ventured to 
suggest that the church has no business getting involved with this anti- 
Christian institution of war to the extent which is involved in giving 
Christian ministers army commissions as chaplains. He did it, perhaps, 
a little baldly: probably because he knows that unless you do say a thing 
of that kind baldly no one will pay any attention. Jesus found that out, 
too; you will remember his advice about cutting off hands and gouging 
out eyes. But Doctor Ainslie said it. And then came the explosion. 
What! deprive our noble boys in khaki of the ministrations of the gospel? 
No, nobody suggested any such thing. Doctor Ainslie was probably as 
eager as anybody else—a lot more eager than most of the boys in khaki 
that the ministrations of the gospel should continue to be offered to them. 
But what he was saying—and what the whole church would be saying if it 
has the slightest idea of applying the message of Jesus to this accursed 
institution of war—was simply that the church, if it is to be Christian, 
cannot go on setting aside its ministers as commissioned officers of the 
war machine. Let the ministers work as civilian chaplains as much as 
they can. But let us stop putting the stamp of the church’s approval, 
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even by implication, upon any part of a system which is as completely 
defiant of all that was of lasting significance in the character of Jesus as 
though it had been deliberately constructed to flout him. 


II 


Let us consider another issue, even more general and for most of 
ys more vital. Let us consider the application of the message of Jesus to 
an acquisitive society. We all feel ourselves under the goads of such a 
society. As Reinhold Niebuhr has expressed it, “We are driven.” And 
the pace of the driving is becoming faster every year. Heart disease has 
now gone far to the front in the causes of death in this country. Yet at 
the same time that we thus begin to show indisputable signs of the strain 
under which we are living, we are raising with increasing frequency the 
question as to whether the rewards of our effort are worth winning. 
Surely, any religion that is worth anything at all will have something 
definite to say to men and women under such conditions. 

But when we turn to Jesus, and seek to discover his message for our 
need, we find ourselves in trouble with the same difficulties that beset us 
in our consideration of the issue of war. Not only does the question at 
once arise, “Can we be sure what he really said?” but there is that 
other and more baffling question, “Could the words of such a man spoken 
under such circumstances have more than incidental application to the 
conditions created by our environment?” Even to-day if you travel 
about the East, and see the ease and frequency with which large numbers 
of people live without much of any shelter or food or clothing, you begin 
to wonder whether the social axioms which come out of such an environ- 
ment can have any literal application to our situation. It is all very well 
to talk about taking no thought for food or clothes, but after all (if I 
may use for illustrative purposes two very noble and spiritually con- 
cerned men) there is a certain fitness about the sight of Mahatma Gandhi 
in a loin-cloth that would not appear in the case of Fred Fisher. 

Again, therefore, I am ready to leave out of all account, for our 
present purpose, any purported words of Jesus. Again, I seek to take 
as my guide the sum-total of his character, as shown by what he did more 
than by what he may have said. This is, for my present purpose, his 
message. Looking at it, what do we see? Well, the ground has been 
covered so often that we can summarize the result rapidly, and without 
spending time on the details. We see a never-wavering insistence upon 
the value of the individual. We see a devotion to the utmost possible 
simplification of life. We see a complete adherence to methods of co- 


operation and mutuality. We see insistence on devotion to intangible 
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ends. Or perhaps I should say, immaterial ends. And we see ap 
acceptance of sacrifice as the way of life. 

But this was not only for Jesus. It is quite clear that the followers 
he was gathering were to be ruled by the same ideals. They, likewise, 
were to place the value of the individual’s moral contentment before 
everything else. They were to live simply. They were to depend on 
methods of co-operation and mutuality. They were to give their energy 
to the attaining of immaterial rewards. They were to take sacrifice as 
the normal way of living. 

Now, I do not need to tell you how much the society in which we live 
differs from any society in which such ends as these might be paramount. 
Tawney and Ward and Niebuhr and Rauschenbusch and many others 
have done that job so well that to review their findings would be only 
waste of time. We know this acquisitive society at first hand, even if 
we have never read any of the studies which have been made of it. 
Almost any one of us could draw up a fairly competent description of 
its workings, which would be at the same time an indictment of it, out of 
our own experience. But I wonder whether we realize the devastating 
spiritual effect which living in such a society is having on all of us? 

You and I, as Christians—most of us as Christian ministers—would 
say without hesitation that we stand for the ultimate value of the indi 
vidual. Do we? There are more men out of work in the United States 
to-day than there have been for years. 


Nobody knows how many such 
there are; nobody dares find out. 


The newspapers won’t print anything 
except of a superficial sort about the situation; it would be bad for 
business. But you get around and talk with men, as I have to, and you 
will find that they are appalled at the way in which this tragic problem 
is growing. I was in Columbus, Ohio, about two weeks ago. Columbus 
is almost the hub of the high-protection, full-dinner-pail, thank-God 
for-the-Republican-party universe. Yet the most responsible business 
man I talked with in that town—a man who knew what he was talking 
about—told me that there, in a city of approximately 60,000 families, 
there are to-day 20,000 men either out of work entirely or working on 
very short time. And that story can be repeated in city after city 
clear across the country. What are we, who claim to be so vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the individual, doing about it? Of course, I know 
that if we go out and make a lot of fuss people will “lose confidence,” 
and the bottom may drop out of the market, or something equally bad 
may happen. The acquisitive game, in other words, may suffer. And so 
deeply are we implicated in the workings of this acquisitive society that 
we will hesitate a long time before we do that. 
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Just so, I wish I had time to take up these other aspects of the 
Christian message which I have mentioned, and ask whether we realize 
the extent to which our implication in this acquisitive order is destroying 
our supposed devotion to the Christian message. We say we believe in 
the simplification of life. Do we? What are we doing to try to simplify 
it in the exceedingly artificial communities in which we minister to a 
group of harassed mortals, all trying to keep up with the Joneses? We 
say we believe in co-operation and mutuality; the strong bearing the 
burdens of the weak, and all that sort of thing. Do we? What are we 
doing about our prison system, or the fantastic spread between th 
income of our alleged brain and manual workers? Garrett Biblical Insti- 
I find it suggestive to remember that three 


















tute was founded in 1855. 
years before that, in 1852, John Stuart Mill described society as a place 






in which “the produce of labor” is 





ratio labor largest 





“apportioned almost in an inverse to the the 
portions to those who have never worked at all, the next largest to those 
whose work is almost nominal, and so in a descending scale, the remuneration 
diminishing as the work grows harder and more disagreeable, until the most 
labor cannot count with certainty on being 







fatiguing and exhausting bodily 
able to earn even the necessaries of life.” 






Well, what have we done to change that, with our devotion to co-opera- 


tion and mutuality, during the seventy-five years that we are to-day cele- 






We say we believe in the immaterial ends as the ones worth 
secking. Do we? Well, I know one man who has really chosen to deal 
with the lives of obscure people in the Vermont hills in preference to a 
But phenomena of that 
sort are still rare enough to be good for journalistic attention. We say 


Do we? I look at myself as I ask 





brating? 






church on the avenue and a $10,000 salary. 






we take sacrifice as the way of life. 
that question, and the answer is so patent that I don’t even have to 






word it. 

Well, what is the church to do in the face of this spiritual devasta- 
tion, come upon us through our implication in a society of this sort? No 
one but a fool would think it easy to answer that question. But, tenta- 
tively, and with great hesitation, may I venture these suggestions? 

In the first place, must we not begin to proclaim the reality of the 
devastation? If we are in earnest about applying the Christian gospel to 
the condition of men and women in this society, must we not make it a 
first task to show these men and women how absolutely they are being 
deprived, in their absorption in the acquisitive quest, of the benefits of 
the good life? Perhaps here the Barthians have something to give us. 
We must destroy the glamour of the present order before we can hope 
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to induce anybody to seek a better. 


We need a generation of * ‘gloomy 
deans,” 


sounding the word of woe in every high and glittering B. 
that our Midas-hands have created. 





iby lon 








In the second place, we need to turn into the life of the church and 
continually search it for manifestations of the acquisitive spirit, and 
reform it where those manifestations are found. It will be quite useless 
to call on men in the market place to serve new gods while the sanctu; ary 
and the house of the priests keep the old idols standing. 

In the third place, we must honor and support those who are trying 
to gain freedom from the rule of greed and are trying to work out social 
methods and organizations that are 





























1 harmony with the message of 
Jesus. How many large business seteiaidiina are there that are honestly 
trying to bring their conduct into line with the sort of ideals that w: 
consider Christian? Not very many. 




















You have gone to enough con 
ventions and heard enough speeches on applying the principles of Jesus 
to industry to notice that the illustrations are generally drawn from 
an exceedingly narrow group. William Hapgood’s canning company; 
Miss Roche’s coal company; Mr. Hatch’s bleachery; Mr. Dennison’s 
crépe paper factory—already I am running out of examples. Well, what 
are we doing to support such enterprises? 
the same adventure? 
































Or to encourage others to 











In the fourth place, and most important of all, should we not begin 
to concentrate on the education of the children? 
at the reform of religious education these days. 








We are working hard 
Some of the most 
socially minded Christian leaders we have are giving especial attention 
to this field. But, take it on the whole, in how many places is the church 
doing anything sustained or effective to help its children to see the 
destructiveness and damnation wrought by greed? Or to nerve them for 
a life devoted to something else than acquisition? Take the totality of 
this thing we call Christian education. We maintain boards to conduct 
it; we call upon our people to give to it. What is it? In the weekday or 
in the Sunday form, what is it? Is it something that inculcates different 
standards, different methods, different goals from those of the acquisi- 
tive society? Or is it something that makes a church college just as 
anxious as any other to have the sort of schools—particularly profes- 
sional schools—that will most effectively prepare its students to leap 
into the great game of grab, and grab most quickly and largely? 
Of course, in talking this way I am proceeding on the assumption 
that we really desire to free ourselves and to help others to win freedom 
from the control of an acquisitive order. 






























































That is probably too much of 
an assumption to make. The mood of most—including most churchmen— 
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is to regard a society in which a man like Jesus might feel at home as 
impossible except for the rare individual, and therefore not to be seri- 
ously sought. Perhaps you feel that way about it. I admit that there 
one times when I do. And yet, last summer I had the experience of being 
in a society where they are actually after something of that sort. Of 
course, I know that it was a very bad society. It was a God-less society, 
and so I suppose I shouldn’t have been anywhere in the vicinity. There 
were many things that I found there that I didn’t like. But there was 
one thing I found there that I will never forget. That was the effort, 
going on all the time, in every imaginable sort of way, and making cease- 
less progress, to teach a whole oncoming generation that the most 
despicable thing a mortal can do is to go out for the main chance, to put 
personal profit above the service of the whole; indeed, to think of per- 
sonal profit at all. Think of living in a land where the man who made a 
million would be regarded as a sort of reptile! Yet that is actually the 
outlook on life that is rapidly coming to characterize the godless youth 























of Russia. 
Will the church ever seriously attempt to free its young people 
from thralldom to the powers of an acquisitive order, as the atheists of 







Russian communism are attempting to free theirs? 





Ill 


There is another issue that I want to consider before closing that 
comes home to increasing numbers, both of us and of the people who 
are in our churches. It is in many ways the most baffling issue which we 
confront. I refer to the problem of power. The industrial and inven- 
tive changes of the past seventy-five years have enormously increased the 
number of persons who possess real power, and the power of those who 
These people are in our churches; tens of 













are in the possessing class. 
thousands of them. They are not bad people. They want to do what’s 
right. They would characterize most of what I have said up to this point 
as arrant nonsense, because impossible of carrying into effect. They 
‘hey want to do something 








insist that procedure must be practicable. 
to show that they are Christians. Yet they don’t know what it is to be. 
How are we to apply the Christian message to the possession of power? 

I suggest that, first of all, we divide our thinking about this matter 
Let us think, on the one hand, of the salvation of those 
Then let us consider the question of 







into two parts. 
who possess power in great degree. 
those who hold power, but under distinct limitations. For I think that 
the problem is different in both cases. 

Look, then, first of all, at the men and women whoa hold power in 
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great degree. They are comparatively few in number, of course, but they 
are conspicuous in influence. Their plight is in plain sight of every- 
body, and when they have trouble trying to reconcile their religious pro- 
fession with their social attitudes and acts, they are a fair mark for the 
scoffer. What very wealthy man has ever failed to have his religion 
derided? And where has religion found itself more vulnerable than jn jt; 
failure to control the conduct of its very wealthy professors? 

Yet the plight of the very wealthy is a real plight. Wealth is power, 
Men come into possession of wealth in various ways—by inheritance, by 
investment, by building. Generally they seek power rather than me rely 
money. When they get it, they find it possible to make or break whole 
communities, people by the thousand, whole industries, at the dictation of 
their own wills. They react to that power in all sorts of ways. On 
the whole, I believe that they react much better to-day than they did a 
generation ago. We are beginning to get the basis for a commonly 
accepted conception of the uses and responsibilities of wealth. And I 
think that such of these men of great, wealth as regard themselves as 
within the Christian community would welcome any real help that could 
be given them in their effort to find the right way of control and use. 

But here, again, we have a problem that Jesus, the Galilean, never 
faced in its modern complexity. Yet I believe that the position which hi 
held toward such power as he experienced was fairly clear, and is still 
the position which the Christian message must uphold. If, again, with- 
out resorting to proof texts or hanging anything on the accuracy with 
which his words may have been transcribed and transmitted, I may sum- 
marize quickly what I think it is legitimate to draw from his total atti- 
tude, it seems to me that the attitude of Jesus toward power may be 
gathered under three main statements: 

First, he saw that the greatest danger in power is to the holder. 
It was not what the abuse of power might do to other people that 
worried Jesus; it was what it might do to the powerful. Society has a 
way, in the long run, of readjusting the balance, even after the most 
capricious despotism has done its worst. It may take a few generations, 
or even longer, but the community eventually finds a way of repairing the 
damage which has been inflicted on it in this fashion. But there are few 
cases in which the possession of power does not insidiously undermine and 
corrupt the character of the possessor. And for that destruction there 
is no remedy, at least in this life. You may deride this attitude as much 
as did Nietzsche, but the Christian message remains: Power is to be 
feared, and more on account of its effect upon the holder than on those 
over whom it is exercised. 
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Second, Jesus felt that power is for use, and that the measure of its 
proper use is to be found in the extent to which it serves the welfare of 


the needy. Here, of course, we are at the heart of this much-abused 
thing that we call stewardship. Rather than take time to discuss the 
matter, I will merely mention it, express the hope that you have all given 
careful attention to the article by Reinhold Niebuhr in The Christian 
Century for April 30, “Is Stewardship Ethical?” and leave you to turn 
over in your own minds the question as to how and what you are to 
yreach to the wealthy when you try to expound to them the thesis, ap- 
proved by the General Conference, that property may be held for use, but 
not for profit. 

Third, .Jesus regarded power as an inevitable element in life. While 
he feared it, or feared its effects on the holder, he recognized that some 
would possess it. And for these the hope of salvation lies in bringing 
their use of power under complete ethical control. I think we do wrong if 
we speak of the person of wealth as, on account of that fact, a bad per- 
son. The truth is that there is an enormous amount of genuine good 
will, genuine desire to benefit the whole community, genuine desire to 
exercise power generously among the wealthy. My experience is that 
the people who inveigh most bitterly against the sins of the rich, and 
are most inclined to lump all rich people in the company of the damned, 
have known very few of them. But the rich man, or woman, is caught 
in a terrific situation. The sources of much of his wealth are almost 
beyond his control, and he has learned through sad experience that it is as 
easy to do harm as to do good with his money. Perhaps easier. 

The thing that we face, as Christians, is to find a way out for these 
hard-pressed owners of great wealth. They are in our churches, most of 
them. They recognize the baffling nature of the ethical problem which 
confronts them. How can we help them to solve or surmount it? 

It seems to me that we had better start with the frank realization, 
fearlessly preached, that no individual is wise enough to wield great 
power alone. Or, to make it graphic, let me state it this way: No 
individual is wise enough to have the unrestricted use of a million dollars. 
The state is coming to understand this, and is constantly placing more 
restrictions about such fortunes and their use. But we, who claim to 
operate in the moral and ethical realm, ought to proclaim the same truth 
more generally and searchingly. No man is fit to handle a million dollars. 

But suppose he has the million dollars, or many millions. What is 
he todo? Here we are venturing into a field of thought so new, so little 
explored that I speak with extreme hesitation and tentativeness. But it 
seems to me that there is a responsibility resting on the church, in this 
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business of applying the Christian message to the needs of people of this 
sort, to point the way toward some method of establishing competent 
community advice and control for the administration of such masse 


s of 
power. Certainly this is the suggestion of the experience of ; 


the men 
who have, so far, given evidence of dealing most seriously with this issye 


You take the case of Mr. Rosenwald, or even more of the younger Mr 
Rockefeller, and you find that these men feel it necessary, for the proper 
administration of the responsibility which they recognize in their great 


wealth, to surround themselves with counselors and corporate agencies of 
many sorts. Just how this is to be done for every Christian church 
member of similar status, I am not ready to say. But something along 
that same line should be done. I regard it as part of the duty of the 
church to bring its very wealthy membership to the point where they will 
admit the necessity for the operation of more than an individual whim in 
the administration of the power which they possess, and where they will 
welcome the establishment of some process of community advice and 
participation in the practice of this stewardship. 

But we are not yet through with this matter. We still have to con- 
sider the case of the persons—numbered in the hundreds of thousands, and 
millions—who possess power, but under clear limitations. What about 
the application of the message of Jesus to them? Here we begin with 
the difficulty of making such people realize that the possessor of small 
power is still possessor of some power, and that, from the Christian 
viewpoint, the possession of any power entails obligations. You go into 
our congregations and try to tell the men and women there that the pos- 
session of that five shares of common stock of that steel company carries 
with it a moral obligation, and how will they receive your message? And 
yet, it is true. 

Well, that is where we must start. Then, if people question it, we 
had better take up the whole matter of participation in the processes of 
the capitalistic order, and see what it involves. At the present time in 
the United States of America before we go very far we shall find our- 
selves wrestling with the moral and ethical implications of this speculative 
mania which has constantly engulfed us. An economist said to me not 
long ago: 

“The membership of the churches used to be made up of two classes: the 
owners and the workers. But now we are evolving a third class in society: 
the speculators. These are the people who rely on the turn of the market for 


their real income, or on getting other people to so rely. And you will notice 


that these speculators are the people who make up most of the membership of 
your comfortable Protestant church.” 


There’s a good deal in it. Bishop Cannon’s apologia, based on an appeal 
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to the example of the “best people,” may have been somewhat naive, but 
it furnished an example of realistic observation. 

You will realize that I am dealing with a matter here that would 
require hours for anything like a complete treatment. IT must turn away 
from it. But, in turning, may I say that I believe there is a respon 
sibility resting on those of us who are supposed to be helpful in the 


application of the Christian message to show men and women, as they are 


being sucked into this speculative orgy, that they are really gambling 
with power. These paper tokens which they trade in so lightly are 
sentences of life and death to other men. They are the difference between 
heaven and hell to other women, and to little children. You cannot 
bandy about power in that fashion without incurring moral responsibility. 

Immediately the objection comes, “But to admit responsibility for 
the conditions behind the securities in which I traffic may mean to keep 
me out of the market, and so out of the chance of making a fortune.” 
Yes, it may. Nobody ever suggested, so far as I know, that the applica 
tion of the message of Jesus would be easy on those who seek quick and 
unearned wealth. Or it may require help from Christian sources in the 
forming of white lists of investments, or something of that sort. The 
government now tells investors in foreign properties and enterprises what 
investments it considers proper and what improper. Maybe the church 
will have to begin to exercise ‘a similar scrutiny in the moral realm. 
Again, we are in a new field, and we cannot talk with anything more than 
extreme tentativeness. But of one thing I am sure, that as Christians, 
who would apply the Christian message to our own actions and problems, 
we have no right to play fast and loose with the tokens of power which 
control the welfare of other human beings for the sake of our own profit. 

And this control, which must be set up over our use of power, 
whether we possess that power in abundance, or whether we possess it in 
only a slight degree, is to be set up—let us remember—not primarily for 
the sake of others, much as they will benefit, but for the sake of the 
salvation of our own souls. 

May I ask you to note one assumption beneath all this discussion? 
The same assumption would have operated had I chosen to treat any of 
a dozen other social issues than the ones that have been considered. That 
assumption is this: That in the application of the message of Jesus to 
the social difficulties of our time, the process has got to begin in the 
church and with the individuals who are in the church. If we cannot make 
the church and its membership an unquestioned part of the kingdom of 
our Lord, what right have we to hope that we can bring the institutions 


and individuals outside under his authority? 
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PROPHETIC PROBLEMS 


A Symposium 


Epwin S. Voter, an instructor in the Old Testament Departmen 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute, giving his students a course on th 
Prophets of the Old Testament, assigned for discussion this problem: 
“What conditions must we fulfill in order to be recognized as successoys 
of the Old Testament prophets?” 

Among the set of papers offered by students on this theme were thes 
three articles, all marked “A” as to value. Though they were not written 
with the idea of publication, we are glad to offer them to our readers, who 
surely both need and desire to give fresh emphasis to the task of a pro- 
phetic ministry in this twentieth century. 

Though Hebrew prophecy was primarily a sermon to the Israel of 
that time, because of its spiritual inspiration it has become a permanent 
record of divine revelation. The pulpit of to-day should present lik 
messages which could affirm, as did they, “Thus saith the Lord.” 


I 
Tue Twentietu Century Propuetr 


In attempting to give the conditions that a modern prophet must 
fulfill in order to be considered a successor of the great Hebrew prophets, 
we are really trying to find wherein the uniqueness of these men lay. Just 
what was unique about these prophets? As historians and archeologists 
study the peoples of Western Asia as they were in the Hebrew period, they 
find more and more similarities between them and the Hebrews ; why should 
the Hebrews have produced great prophets when none of these other peo- 
ples did? The institutions of the Hebrew industrial and social life wer 
in no essential respect different from or better than the corresponding 
institutions in the life of her neighbors. And these great Hebrew prophets 
were not gifted with knowledge or ability in a sufficiently greater degree 
than that possessed by their contemporaries to furnish the explanation. 
They shared the world-view of their times with all its limitations in the 
way of ignorance and superstition. 

The real uniqueness of the prophets was one of standpoint and diree- 
tion. The great literary prophets did not necessarily have either greater 
sincerity or singleness of purpose than that possessed by some of their 
bitterest enemies ; but these opponents of the prophets were men who were 
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atisfied with the existing order. Their interests were involved in the 
maintenance of the status quo, and they felt in all sincerity that their own 
interests were also the interests of the country at large. But the true 
prophets, while never forsaking the heritage of the past, reached out 
into the future for something better; they were constantly stirred by a 
divine discontent ; they were the spokesmen of the progressive idealism of 
their day, and the heralds of a golden age. The true uniqueness of the 
prophet is first that he is not satisfied with the present. 

But is the prophet merely a squawker? If so the greatest prophet 
today would be the anarchist. But there is nothing unique in merely 
criticizing the existing order; in every society we find those who are ready 


to demolish the whole existing order. There is another element in the dis- 
satisfaction of the prophet; he is not satisfied with present conditions 
because he has had a vision of something better. It was the golden age 
ahead, the time when Jehovah would be present with Israel to a degree 
that had never been true before, that gave the prophets their holy dis- 
content with present conditions. J. M. Powis Smith says: 


“They did not break with the past and strike out upon an untracked, open 
country; they held on to the past firmly with one hand and reached out into the 
future constantly with the other, never letting go of the assurance of the present 
until they had laid firm hold of some new certainty. Thus they moved slowly 
but steadily forward.”—The Prophets and Their Times, p. 263. 


So, we see, the prophets of Isracl had a message, a message concern- 
ing a new way of life. The prophets had studied the events of the day: 
they were vitally interested in all that was going on in the political and 
social world. In other words, the prophets took into account all the facts 
at their disposal and then discovered that the true way of life was not 
being followed in Israel. And this new way of life, this new truth, was 
wrought out in prayer and meditation until it became to them the “word 
of Jehovah.” This is the eternal function and the eternal uniqueness of 
the prophet ; he takes into account all the facts at his disposal and inter- 
prets them, thus pushing outward the bounds of truth. He is not con- 
tent with the present because he recognizes that it is based only upon 
partial truth and is thus imperfect. So he proclaims the new truth—and 
the struggle of the new truth with the old partial truth begins. This is 
the struggle of every age; and we may say that the greatest defect of the 
church has been that in the past it has upheld the old partial truth even 
longer than other institutions of society. Right to-day the church is 
attempting to graft a farm religion upon an urban population—and 
failing ! 

But the old truth which to-day is decried by the prophet as being so 
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partial as to be false, was yesterday contending for its acceptance: against 
How do we 
know that the message of the twentieth century prophet will not by found 


an older truth which it, in turn, was denouncing as false. 


to be only very imperfect truth? To answer this we will have to go to 
~ e ~ 


the question, What is truth? This is one of the few questions that Jesys 


refused to answer, and a question which some philosophers claim has not 
yet been answered. But a few things may be noted in regard to truth. 
In the first place, truth is an interpretation of fact—and thus can never 
be complete until all the facts are in. Man lives in @& vast universe in 
which certain phenomena are continually taking place; man observes 
these facts and attempts to comprehend their meaning and state it. This 
means that all truth must rest for authority upon the facts which were 
interpreted to give the truth. But all the new facts concerning a given 
truth may be noted at any time; and these new facts will make the 
former interpretation to a certain degree incorrect, or at least quite 
incomplete. 

This is the place of the prophet. He recognizes the new facts and 


at once makes a new interpretation; but while most people are ready to 


accept the new facts, which as a matter of fact they must accept if they 


believe their senses, they are not at all ready to accept the new interpre- 
tation of these facts. Ingrain conservatism, vested interests, and list- 
lessness tend to prevent the general acceptance of the new interpretation, 
the new truth, which is based upon the newly discovered facts. Against 
this tendency to enthrone the past and bow down before it the prophet 
utters his protest, regardless of the century or the place; but what is 
still more important, the true prophet proclaims a new and a fuller truth 
than the world has ever had before. 

Can a twentieth century prophet feel that his words have any au- 
thority? Can he feel that he, figuratively speaking, is giving “the word of 
Jehovah”? If he will look at history, he will have to recognize that the 
next generation will call his truth only partial and will produce prophets 
to supplant his partial truth with a fuller revelation. But despite this 
fact I say a real prophet inust have a feeling that he is giving the “word 
of Jehovah”: in the first place, he must have this feeling because without 
it he will not pay the price of contending for the new truth against the 
vast majority who are conservatives: in the second place, he must have 
this feeling, for if he cannot speak with conviction no one will believe him 
and all his efforts will be in vain. 

Let us first determine just what was the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment prophet. His prophecies were made upon two bases: first, upon a 
revelation of the true character of God as good, righteous, just, and 
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merciful; and, second, upon the facts of history. Now it was this first, 
the idea of God as good, just, and righteous, which gave the prophet a 
philosophy which made it possible to say that his utterances were the 


“words of Jehovah.” For if God was righteous these great prophets were 
absolutely sure that he was behind their message; nay, more than that; 
they were sure that it was his message. In like manner the real prophet 
to-day must have a philosophy which will give his message the backing of 
the very universe itself. If God is the spirit of love, and truth, and 
justice, and mercy, and goodwill, the modern prophet can surely feel that 
he is behind his message of new truth. But let it not be understood that 
this is the only philosophy that will give the prophet a cosmic founda- 
tion for his message. The prophet among the scientists may find a phil- 
osophic backing for his message in the concept of a universal world 
order with a God who is the embodiment of natural law. Even the “glori- 
fied humanity” of Professor Ames’ The New Orthodoxy may give a cosmic 
backing to a prophet’s utterance. I will not say that the true prophet 
must have any particular philosophy; however, I do believe that he must 
have a philosophy that will give him cosmic backing for his message of 
new truth; and I feel that the most effective prophet will be he who can 
say that “He who is God from everlasting to everlasting” is the source and 
the authority for his revelation of truth. 

In reality human beings do not have to have ultimate truth in order 
to exist. Our conservative brethren, in attempting to defend the con- 
cept of an infallible Bible, have given us a valuable principle which we may 
use at this point. In explaining the various concepts of God found in the 
Bible they have said that God could not reveal himself entire to the primi- 
tive Hebrews, for these people did not have the mind to comprehend such a 
revelation. Now I wonder if man with a finite mind can receive any ulti- 
mate truth; if we are so sure that men three thousand years ago could not 
understand ideas and concepts that to us seem relatively simple, how can 
we with finite minds comprehend ultimate truths which live and move and 
have their being in the Infinite Mind? It is pure conceit on our part to 
assume that we can. But if we view the history of the world and take 
note of the distance that the world has gone forward on truth that was 
very incomplete even in comparison with what we conceive to-day to be 
truth, we must feel that after all the kingdom of God is in the process of 
being achieved. And the prophet who is extending the bounds of truth, 
imperfect though the truth may be, can feel assured in his own heart that 
he is one link in the achievement of that kingdom! 

So far we have seen that the prophet is the man who is discontented 
with the old and the herald of the ncw order. And if we will review modern 
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education books we will see that this is just what education aims to make 
of our youth. Even in religious education we find such phrases as “edy- 
cating for a changing world” and “creative Christianity” almost key 
phrases. Does this mean that we are going to educate a generation of 
prophets? I doubt it; in fact I doubt if such would be a wise thing to do, 
for prophets after all are rather unconventional individuals who do need 
to be held down by a considerable body of conservatives ; we must not be 
ready to jump at the message of any prophet, for he may turn out to be a 
false prophet. But I do think that this change in educative purpose is 
going to have a vast effect upon the future of society. In the first place, 
the prophetic spirit is not going to be as rare as it has been in the past; 
but what is vastly more important than this is the fact that a universal 
education for a changing world is going to change the attitude of the 
general population toward the prophetic message; instead of being 
prejudiced against any change, the masses of people are going to expect 
change. They will still be conservative, and rightly so, for matters of 
grave importance are at stake, and a hurried step might mean retrogres- 
sion; but the old will not be lauded because it is old and the new denounced 
simply because it is new. 

The church school has already accepted the challenge of this new 
aim in education. But the church is, as usual, slow to see the opportunity 
that lies before it. I believe that if the church would catch a vision of its 
duty to educate its members to expect change and even to seek change as 
sort of a quest in which the followers of Jesus should participate as a 
group, that it could redeem itself even in the eyes of the intelligentsia. 
Just as our forefathers came together in social undertakings, so should 
the members of the modern church come together in the social quest of 
bringing the kingdom of God on earth among men. 

When the church does accept this challenge, prophets are going to 
appear where they were never expected. In the week-night gathering it 
may turn out that the bricklayer or the farmer is the true prophet and 
not the minister at all. We must remember that among the great proph- 
ets of Israel we find a shepherd, a peasant, a prince (?), and two priests: 
no one can tell where the prophetic spirit will arise. 

Several times in this paper we have spoken of the danger of follow- 
ing false prophets. Just what is the difference between the false prophet 
and the true prophet? We must admit that we have varying opinions 
among the prophets. In a book just edited by Kirby Page, A New 
Economic Order, we find the four great political and economic movements 
of our time set forth as capitalism, fascism, communism, and socialism. 
Now each of these has its prophets (unless we consider capitalism so 
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behind the times that its promoters could not be considered prophets) ; 
some of them must be false prophets. First, we had better define a false 
prophet ; if the great prophet is one who brings a message that extends the 
boundaries of truth, the false prophet is one whose message does not 
extend the boundaries of truth. What is it that determines the inter- 
retation that a prophet will make of the facts at hand? We must recog- 
nize that different people look at the same set of facts and give almost 
contradictory interpretations of them. 

We have already pointed out that a prophet’s message, whether in 
Hebrew times or to-day, will depend upon two things: first, the facts at 
hand and second, the prophet’s philosophy. Of course, in actuality these 
two factors are very closely inter-related, for every new fact must influ- 
ence one’s philosophy, but we can at least make a division between the two, 
artificial though it may be, for the purposes of our discussion. Now the 
first factor, the facts, is practically the same for every prophet, whether 
he be a true prophet or a false one. But truth is the interpretation of 
these facts, and this interpretation depends largely upon the philosophy 
of the prophet. Thus the validity of a prophetic utterance, the test as to 
whether the prophet is true or false, depends in the last analysis upon the 
life philosophy of the prophet. And what is this true life philosophy? I 
don’t know—if I did I would be the master prophet of the ages. But I 
do think that the true life philosophy is a spirit and not a set of ideas. In 
fact I think Ezekiel was right when he said that the distinguishing thing 
about a prophet was that he had a larger dose of the Spirit of God than 
other men. Thus the one who interprets facts in the light of the Spirit of 
God will be the true philosopher. In other words, the concept of God will 
determine the truthfulness or the falsity of the prophetic message. As an 
example let us assume that the Spirit of God is a democratic spirit, as 
Doctor Rall maintains in The Meaning of God; then among our economic 
prophets to-day we must certainly class those who are prophesying either 
capitalism or fascism as false prophets. 

We have defined the prophet as one who extends the boundaries of 
truth. But is this all that the prophet does? I believe not. If we look 
back at the Old Testament prophets we must see another element in the 
true prophet’s make-up. He not only has a message, but with his whole 
life he proclaimed that message. 

By stirring address, by the lyric utterance of impassioned poetry, now 

by symbolic acts, now by written tract or historical illustration, by whatever 

best means were at hand, the prophets sought to impress upon the half- 

awakened conscience of the nation, upon careless monarchs and yet more care- 


less people, the divinely inspired truths that glowed within their own 
enlightened souls.”—Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, The Prophets, p. 44. 
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The prophet to-day must feel as Jeremiah did, that his message is “q 
burning fire shut up in his bones”; he must feel that he has a divine com- 
mission to sell his message, his newly discovered truth, to the people of 
his generation. It is this prophetic characteristic that distinguishes a 
man like Bishop McConnell from hundreds of college professors who haye 
practically the same ideas. These college professors may have the 
prophetic truth, but most of them are not prophets in the Old Testament 
sense, for they feel no divine commission to proclaim this new truth to the 
world even at the very risk of their lives. It is this prophetic character- 
istic that shall always keep down the number of candidates for places jn 
the “Halls of the Prophets.” 
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II 
Mopern PREACHERS AS SUCCESSORS TO THE PROPHETS 


Tue discussion which shall follow in this paper is the result of three 
steps. One has been an examination of various authorities on the proph- 
ets. Another has been a re-reading of the class notes, and the third has 
been an attempt to think of a modern preacher in his world and his task. 
The first step has been helpful in finding some clincher sentences on just 
what the prophets did. From the content of the papers on the permanent 
significance of these prophets of the Old Testament has come another way 
of crystallizing the work of the prophets. The last step has more or less 
served to start me thinking on whether the modern preacher is in the line 
of the prophets. 

It has been with such a beginning that we set down to list four or 
five characteristics of the prophets which in reality are the outline for 
the paper. We shall not attempt to put these down according to impor- 
tance at this time. These character traits of a prophet, if they can be 
called that, are as follows: a very clear concept and consciousness of God, 
an appreciation or, at least, an understanding of society, a consciousness 
of what sin is (which, to put it in other words, means putting religion and 
ethics together, or putting God and man together in their right relation), 
and in the fourth place the willingness to stand alone as the cost of what 
is said. 

A clear concept and consciousness of God we have placed first. 
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There are some who would not place this first; but if we believe that 
morals have world ground and that life has a purpose not to be explained 
simply on the ground of human achievement and conservation of social 
values, then we must place at the top of a prophet’s prerequisites, a con- 
sciousness of God. Perhaps we ought to amplify this to show what we 
mean by God. That is best brought out in the concept of God as given 
to us in Isaiah 1. 40. Here God is both immanent and transcendent, and 
he must needs be to the prophet. He must be transcendent in the sense 
that he is above the faults of this human world and perfect in character, 
but at the same time immanent in the sense that that which controls the 
world must be a part of the world. There is no consolation in thinking 
of a God who created the world and then went off to the heavens to see it 
run by itself. I believe that it was out of such thinking that the prophet 
came to think of God as personal, as vitally interested in mankind and his 
welfare. That he came to think of God in terms of principles by which 
men live in their highest type of life. Therefore, a God of righteousness 
and justice. If I interpret the prophets correctly, it is the emphasis 
upon what they considered God to be that gave the particular turn to 
their message. It is this which distinguishes Amos, Hosea, from a prophet 
like Ezekiel or Haggai. In fact, this is really the point in question; 
namely, that a prophet must not just believe in God, but he must conceive 
of that God as a reality in his and his people’s life. Any man may have 
a concept of God; but that concept may be abstract enough to be only “an 
oblong blur.” That is what actually is true of some people, perhaps even 
including preachers. However, the prophet is one whose God is so real 
to him that in the midst of his life he summons to the court of his God 
all the standards of his own life and by the yardstick of his God he meas- 
ures the life about him. To put it in words used in class: ““To Amos, God 
was righteous, therefore the people must be righteous ;” or, to say simi- 
larly of Hosea, “God is perfect love, therefore we ought so to love and be 
loyal.” God is practically speaking the highest in character that we can 
imagine. Therefore, if we have only our contemporary life to judge by, 
life will not hold out-much progress for us. Perhaps.this is the one place 
where the humanist preacher falls the shortest in his exalted opinion of 
his own achievement, that is, the achievements of the human race, and 
failing to submit our achievement to the test of what a true and perfect 
God would have us be. To quote Jordan, “The prophet’s faith is in the 
reign of a righteous God.” 

I do not know whether I have made myself clear in this discussion, 
but what I have had in mind is this, that it was the way in which these 
prophets conceived of God which made their message, and likewise it is 
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the way in which we conceive of God that shall determine our message, 
And herein lies the real contribution of the prophets. Whatever terms 
we conceive of God in, we are the inheritors of the thoughts of these men 
who first talked of God in terms of righteousness, of justice, of human 
kindness, of a holy one (including the moral side). The prophets made 
God a reality, and in turn this reality of God made men live—live ona 
higher plane. You do not change human troubles and wrongs by laying 
a sacrifice at the foot of a stone image or praying to God for a victory. 
God is not something to be worshiped only; but God lives, and in the 
way he lives we must live accordingly if we believe in him at all. This js 
the great keystone of Old Testament prophecy and perhaps the criticism 
which the preacher is getting now may lie in the very fact that his mes- 
sage has no dynamic. His authority is the newspaper or public opinion 
as he sees it in the community and not his concept of what the God whom 
he calls his own expects his people to be. Even the ministry of the social 
gospel has not given God much credit. “Do this for the social better- 
ment,” they say. 

Hand in hand with the need of a clear consciousness of God and what 
he is like must go what I call social consciousness. This does not mean 
being a party to all that society does; but it does mean that a strict 
hermit would not make much of a prophet. To return to the prophets, 
Amos was a shepherder and trimmer of sycamore trees, Jeremiah a priest, 
and so it goes. These men were in contact with life. No wonder, then, 
that in Amos we find listed such social evils as slavery for a pair of shoes, 
covetousness for land, incest, drinking of the wine of those fined, turning 
justice to wormwood. No wonder, then, that in Hosea we get a peep into 
the Canaanitish worship. Isaiah could not have given us the picture of 
Israel’s idolatry and wanton disobedience of Jehovah if he had lived off in 
a corner by himself. It is rather interesting that most of these prophets 
did their work in Jerusalem, there among the mobs, there among the 
crowds at the festival times. True it is, that was the time that they could 
get a crowd; but even then it finds its parallel in the present day that in 
most of our great cities we find the greatest social prophets. There 
where life is moving at a high pitch, where human life is a great stream 
racing to catch up with itself, the prophet seems to be. True it is that 
an Amos went back to his sheep herd and tended his wild fig trees, 
but nevertheless with no forgetfulness. He knew what was going 
on. 

The modern preacher must have social consciousness if he is to be in 
line with the prophets. The only trouble with us is that our social con- 
sciousness has too often changed to read “social participation,” and so 
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we join all the men’s clubs in the town so, as we say, to get around and get 
acquainted with the men of the town and know what is going on. Perhaps 
the prophets have a lesson to give us in that their social consciousness 
did not go that far. You must be alive to what is going on in the com- 
munity and in the nation; but that does not mean that you must be a 
party to every movement. The prophet looked on as an outsider, and 
therefore he saw faults which those who were in on the system did not 
see. Perhaps there is a lesson for us to learn here; namely, that the 
prophets’ consciousness was national, not just local. Many a preacher 
gets all wrapped up in his own local situation and thinks entirely in 
terms of “Podunk.” No wonder, then, that he gets discouraged and like- 
wise narrow. We know now that our consciousness ought to be even more 
than national; but at least the prophet lets himself beyond his own little 
group. 

The third qualification of a modern preacher in the succession of the 


prophets is that he shall have a deep sense of sin. Perhaps this is not the 


way to put it, but what we have in mind is that the modern preacher who 
thinks he is and who desires to be a successor to the prophets, must know 
what right and wrong are. What this amounts to is to put religion 
and ethics together, or, as we said at the beginning of the paper. put- 
ting God and society together. By that we mean that the prophets’ con- 
cept of God gave them the message of social righteousness and social 
justice. If your God is just the God of fertility, then you will probably 
not be bothered much with what we call social injustices; but if your God 
is one who is righteous and faithful and merciful and just, then as you 
look out upon your people and see all those virtues being forgotten and 
even scoffed at, then you will be roused to action. That is what actually 
happened with the prophets as they looked out upon their life. God is 
your God, and he is in a special way revealed to you. You know what he 
is and you know what he demands of you, then why are you disobeying 
that which you know is right? 

I have a feeling that it is at this point that the modern preacher in 
his concept of the relativity of all things connected with his life and the 
lack of any willingness to say this is wrong, but rather the ease with 
which he can say, “Well, there are two sides to the question,” leaves him 
without a real conviction of sin or of conscious wrong-doing in the sight 
of God. On the other hand, the old prophet who could stand in the 
market place or on the street at festivals and shout forth denunciations of 
the common practices of his own people had fire and conviction that 
what he said had finality. Some things are wrong and we know that they 
are wrong, and when we go along hushing them up or excusing them on 
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the ground of a greatcr sin, we are not following in the success 
the prophets. 


ion of 


The fourth thing which we mention is not so much a qualification as 
a warning of what to expect. No prophet was ever honored by his own 
people in his own time. Likewise, the modern preacher may be able to 
hold his ground, but there will be smoldering fire under him if he re ally 
gives the message of truth to his people. Amos had a crowd, and they 
were probably with him as he denounced everybody’s sins but Israel's. 
And so the modern preacher may be able to keep some friends, but if h¢ 
says what he is convinced he ought to say undoubtedly he will find, or at 
least feel himself to be, standing alone. This is the price of the prophetic 
mind. The picture contained in one of the Inter-Testamental books of 
the sawing into of the prophet Isaiah may not be all fiction. 

After all, then, what is it that the modern preacher does to be in 
the succession of the prophets? Perhaps we have put this question » rong, 
for it is not so much just what he does as the attitudes which are back of 
what he does. The modern preacher will not put his message in the san 
way as the eighth-century prophets put their message, but it is the things 
which we have mentioned which in our mind are the molding factors in his 
prophetic message, if he is to have any at all. What the prophet did was 
to say, “Look here; either the God whom you say is yours is a myth or 
that God must be a part of the life that you are living now.” In other 
words, to them God was not just a matter of faith, but he was a fact of 
everyday life; and if that be true, then everyday life must show it to be a 
fact. If we have understood the prophet, he made religion and life a 
unity not one for the Sabbath and the future, but both for the whole time 
of life. 

Jordan in his book on The Prophetic Ideas and Ideals has given a 
splendid summary thought to this discussion when he says : “The prophets’ 
qualities are insight, constancy and courage. Insight, to see God in our 
own souls. Constancy, to hold fast to our message. And courage, to 
differ from the current standard.” Likewise, he begins his last chapter 
by saying, ““The Eternal King needs men to speak for him, men to deliver 
an unpopular message and to provoke a deeper thoughtfulness, and to 
break up the stagnation into which all organized religion is prone to 
settle.” In these two quotations the modern preacher may well find the 
keynote to his mission as a leader of the people. It is for him to live in 
the world and yet never become so much a part of it that he fails to see 
the demands of a God who expects his worshipers to be the highest 
morally and spiritually. Many a preacher lives in the world, and that is 
all he sees. The prophetic preacher must live in the world and see man 
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and God. A real successor to the prophets, then, in some sense is one who 
never can be the 100 per cent American. His world is bigger than the 
nation, and his God is bigger than the American eagle or the Statue of 


Liberty. 
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Tue Conprrions One Must Fuvriti rm Orper ro se Recocnizep as A 
Successor OF THE OLp TesTaAMENT PROPHETS 












Tur “Prophetic Ministry” is an expression much in use to-day. It 
stands usually in contrast to the priestly ministry and describes the min- 
ister as he appears before the people with a message purporting, at least, 
to have divine authorization. The priestly ministry is that in which the 
minister stands before God representing the people and their religious 








needs. 
We are frequently told that there is an increasing need for this 
prophetic ministry. “Without a vision, the people perish,” we are 
informed, and that it is the privilege of the prophetic ministry to set this 
vision before the people. Jesus, it is pointed out, was in many respects in 
line with the Hebrew prophets; indeed, many students of his life would 
So we as Christian ministers are exhorted to 









classify him as a prophet. 
become modern prophets. 

What is demanded of us if we are to fulfill this role? That is the 
question set before us. Obviously the task is to point out the significant 
features of the work and personality of the Hebrew Prophets and to see 
if there be need for these same ministries to-day. 

To be recognized as a successor of any group of men does not 
necessitate that one should copy them. ‘Times and conditions change, and 
with the changes come new demands. This is clear from a study of the 
prophetic times. What the prophets advocated in one generation their 
successors sometimes denounced. Indeed, one of the strong features of the 
prophetic movement was that the messages were definitely articulated 
with the needs of the day. To be worthy successors of the prophets 
means, therefore, that we are to catch their spirit and interpret present- 
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day life on the same high levels of faith and courage that marked their 
work. We are their followers when we continue in the direction iy Which 


they were going. The subject is almost inexhaustible, but five Points wil] 
be discussed. 
















I. A Vital and Creative Religious Experience 








It goes without saying that the prophets were, first of all, religious 
men, and that their successors must be likewise. But that does not tell 
the whole story. The question remains as to the kind of religious experi- 
ence they had. In a sense all men were religious in their day, since they 
did not differentiate life as we are prone to do. Their agriculture, social 
relations, and political affairs were all part of their religion. Yet their 
experience of religion left much to be desired. It permitted gross im- 
moralities, social injustices, loose and lazy thinking, and even the wor- 


ship of other gods. 
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The religious experience of the prophets rose above the common level, of 
They were not satisfied with the “status quo.” Theirs was a vital and i 
creative experience that forged new paths. It is significant that nearly = 
all the advances in Hebrew history, religiously speaking, were made by de 
the prophets. Elijah was not willing to let the people worship Tyran . 
Baal and challenged the foreign priests to a contest on Mount Carmel. ‘ 
Amos, Micah, and Isaiah saw that the religion which did not touch the ’ 
ethical and moral problems of life and which permitted such great eco- I 





nomic and social injustices, was not true worship of Yahweh, and they 
sought to bring about a nobler worship. 

So, Jeremiah and Ezekiel were not satisfied with a religion limited 
to the social group and pointed out that God was concerned with the 
individual, and Second and Third Isaiah broke over the national bound- 
aries and proclaimed that God cared for all peoples. 

These are but typical illustrations of the prophets’ creative experi- 
ences and merely suggest what is required to-day of their successors. 
Religion should be creative. The highest religion is never completed, it is 
always an adventure in which increasing application of its truths is being 
made. Indeed, its truths are ever being discovered. This will be true 
only as men have vital, tradition-free experience in religion. Such men are 
true followers of the prophets. 

















II. Possession of a Message from God 


The distinguishing mark of the Hebrew prophet was that he was 
recognized as the spokesman for God. Says J. M. P. Smith: 
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“That which distinguished the prophet from other men was his ability to 
recognize the hand and the voice of God in the life of the day.”"—The Prophet 


and His Problems, page 210. 







This ability to speak for God arose out of a vital experience with him. 





Again quoting Smith: 





“God was for him the most real element in his environment; a life of 
increasing communion with the Lord of all life was the prophet’s daily 


experience.”-— Page 211. 












Amos justified his message by saying: 





“Surely the Lord Jehovah will do nothing, except he reveal his secrets 
The lion hath roared; who will not fear? 


(3. 7, 8.) 





unto his servants the prophets. 
The Lord Jehovah hath spoken; who can but prophesy?” 
















The authority of the prophet was therefore the authority of God. 
“Thus saith Jehovah,” he cried with confidence. What is the authority 
of the modern prophet? It is essentially the same—God—but he must 
needs state it differently. There are still conservative minds who accept 
uncritically the “Thus saith the Lord,” but the mood of the day is to 
To show that he has a message of authority, the 
Truth, justice, and love 








demand other validity. 
modern prophet must validate it in experience. 
are better than falsehood, injustice and hatred not solely because God 
said so, but because of the nature of the universe and of life organization. 
After all, this is just a modern man’s way of saying, “Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

If the modern prophet fears that his message may bear many ele- 
ments of human weaknesses and errors, he may comfort himself with the 
thought that so did the messages of the prophets of old. They made 
many mistakes and did not agree among themselves. Ezekiel and Second 
Isaiah do not agree regarding the restoration of the kingdom, and Haggai 
and Zephaniah believe that God is not favoring the re-established little 
community in Jerusalem because they have not rebuilt the Temple, while 
Third Isaiah declares such building is useless since “Heaven is my throne 
and the earth is my footstool. What manner of house will ye build for 
me? and what place shall be my rest?” (66. 1) is the declaration and 
question of God. 

These disagreements, however, do not detract from the totality of 
the prophetic message but only go to show that God utilized the same 
intelligence and human judgment that he must rely upon to-day in order 
to proclaim his message. 

An important phase of this question is the matter of the prophet’s 
call. While information is available for only a few of the men, it is likely 
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that each prophet had some experience in which he felt that God had 
come to him and commissioned him for his work. The calls that are 
recorded, those of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, are all different and 
show that there is no “set type.” The modern prophet may well feel 
that he is called to his work and that the call is clear enough in his recog- 


nition of a great need and his willingness to serve in this need. 


III, A Willingness to Accept the Implications of the Higher Religious 
Experience and Truths 

It is one thing to enunciate a spiritual truth, and it is quite another 
thing to follow that truth out in its implications into definite and specific 
life situations. This the prophets were willing to do. When Amos 
decided that God was essentially just, he saw that justice between men 
must be God’s great desire. When Isaiah realized that God was holy 
(morally separate from man) he realized that the immoral worship of 
the day must be an abomination to him. When Hosca decided that God’s 
relation to Israel was analogous to his own relation to his wife, he saw 
that a new and more intimate relationship with Jehovah was required of 
the people. The people were being destroyed for lack of knowledge of 
Jehovah. 

And, when Second and Third Isaiah caught the note of universality 
in God they brought a new evaluation to the current religious observances. 

The modern prophet can well afford to emulate these men in this 
regard. There is a good deal of truth in the oft-repeated statement that 
Christianity has not been tried. No generation has yet had the courage 
to put into practice all the principles lived and taught by Jesus. Abstract 
ideals have been talked about, but their logical application in life 
situations has been avoided. So, Christianity could support such things 
as the Crusades, the Inquisition, Slavery, and the Capitalistic System. 

The true successors of the Hebrew prophets are those of to-day who 
are fearlessly taking Jesus seriously by accepting the full implication of 
his ethic in such problems as war, economic and social injustices, and 
racial conflicts. 


IV. A Courageous Delivery of the Message 
Whatever may be said against the Hebrew prophets, the charge of 
cowardice cannot be laid at their door. When they had a “Word from 
Jehovah” they delivered it fearlessly, whatever the personal costs might 
be. Elijah had to flee for his life to Mount Horeb. Amos delivered his 
message in spite of the king’s command to leave the country, and Jeremiah 
was placed in stocks and again imprisoned. Mr. H. J. Pickett remarks: 
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“That such a prophetic, fearless, truth-speaking ministry will often be far 
from popular, that it will cause some to take offense and fall away, is but to 
know and share the burden of the prophet’s call. It is to stand in the line 
of the true prophetic succession."—-The Hebrew Prophet and the Modern 
Preacher, page 209. 


Mere unpopularity is, of course, no guarantee that one is speaking 
God’s message, but certain it is that the man who strives to please his 
jearers by saying only those things which they wish to hear, and with 
vhich they are in complete agreement, is not in line with the prophets. 
The cheap politician plays to the galleries and says those things which 
vill win him votes. The true statesman, in contrast, interprets those public 
issues in such a manner that the people are able to make intelligent deci- 
sions concerning them. 

So the modern prophet must deliver his message in the spirit of John 
Knox, who is reported to have told Queen Mary that he was speaking “As 
one who has no option, but to speak the things God has given me to speak 
and to fear no flesh on the face of the earth.”—Pickett, op. cit., page 209. 

Certainly there are many things that ought to be said that are 
not pleasing to people. A prosperous congregation does not like to be 
reminded of the unchristian distribution of wealth that obtains at present, 
and unless there are some modern prophets, in the real sense of the word, 
many congregations will never hear such things. 

There is, of course, no premium on brusqueness; indeed, kindness 
and sympathy even in firmness are extremely advisable. If I see that a 
brother is in error I may close the door to all possible ways of helping him 
by my unsympathetic and rough criticism. ‘Truth may be presented 
strongly and unwaveringly and still retain the support and friendship of 
those who hear. The modern preacher can well afford to study the 
prophets with a view of getting more of their courage into his own 


message. 


A Willingness to Accept Personal Responsibility in the Social Order 


The prophets were more than mere voices, they were men who were 
willing to assume their place in the practical outworking of their plans. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel are probably outstanding examples here. 
That their advice was frequently cast aside does not dim their loyalty nor 
does it detract from our conception of their social worth. Jeremiah 
suffered imprisonment as a traitor, and yet we can see that he was always 
deeply concerned about his country. 

There is a danger in the modern ministry that the members shall 
withdraw from the active endeavor for social betterment and become mere 
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voices. Monasticism was such a withdrawal from reality. It is ¢ asy to 
declare that the government should secure the services of the ablest and 
best persons and then be too busy when one is asked to serve on a jury. 

A personal friend of mine, a Methodist minister, with a great social 
passion, was elected to the State Legislature and took active part jy 
the passing of legislation for social betterment. Immediately many of 
his ministerial friends and others expressed opinions that a preacher had 
no time for such things. When the Conference met he was given ay 
appointment as evangelist without salary. No wonder he is now preach- 
ing in another communion. Surely the preacher ought to have the right 
to take his place in the working out of democratic government. 

I believe the true successor of the Old Testament prophet would be 
willing not only to proclaim the message of God, but also to take off his 
coat, at least figuratively speaking, and help build the kingdom of God. 
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THE SADNESS OF IT 
Dear friends I love, whose hearts are kind and true, 
Who go their several ways their daily task to do 


But fail to pray that God their strength shall be! 
The sadness of it wrings the heart of me! 


Their kindly hearts somehow I’m glad to know 
And to their loving presence oft I freely go; 
But, when I think that Christ they do not see, 
The sadness of it wrings the heart of me! 


The One who loves them surely stands near by 
Waiting to save them and to hear their cry; 
But when they do not let Him set them free, 
The sadness of it wrings the heart of me! 
Rose M. Jerretr. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Tue writer gladly acknowledges his large debt to Professor Wieman 
for intellectual stimulation and for valuable suggestion concerning the 
life of private devotion. Only a mind hopelessly dull could fail to be 
awakened to new ardors by the vigor of Wieman’s pen. A heart must be 
very cold not to be warmed by the depth and sincerity of his religious 







yould be 












> off his passion. I believe him to be a genuine asset to the religious life of our 
of God. country. When the psychology of auto-suggestion is trying to push the 
religion of conversion off the map, one is bound to be grateful to a thinker 
of such standing who recognizes that something more than auto-suggestion 
het and is needed if we are to become what we may become. The 
; HH. J. “function of rebirth has been too often ignored in studies of religion. Religion 
rOrdon, is treated as a device by which we satisfy our wants. But when it transforms 
n Com- our wants, it does just the opposite; it makes it impossible for us to satisfy 
our pre-existent wants, even to that degree that we were able to fulfill them 
by our own unaided efforts. It renders those old wants worthless. Now this 
N. transformation of wants, this rebirth, is precisely what auto-suggestion cannot 






do no matter how Christian or unchristian it may be.” (P. 217 W.)* 





That is a strong and wise utterance and we are indebted to Professor 
Wieman for this statement, from the viewpoint of a philosopher, of that 
which we as preachers have always believed. One must be glad for Wie- 
man’s insistence that there is no opposition between the realm of fact and 
the realm of value; for his stressing of the limitations of science; for his 
clear analysis and presentation of the method and meaning of worship: 
for his recognition of the temporary value of specific beliefs and ideals. 

But there are some aspects of his philosophy which are not wholly 
edifying, at least to one Methodist preacher, and when a Methodist 
preacher’s soul is disturbed he has to tell somebody about it. He cannot 
sit in dour silence like a Scotch Presbyterian or take refuge in rubrics 


like his Episcopalian brethren. 



















I 
I do not know that that will disturb 






I do not like Wieman’s God. 
Wieman any. But it disturbs me. 


‘In order to conserve space, “W” will be used to indicate The Wrestle of Religion 
With Truth; “R”, Religious Experience and the Scientific Method. 
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1. His God seems inadequate both to the universe and to my life, 
Perhaps we can best begin our approach to all that Wieman believes about 
God and everything else by saying that his supreme emphasis js upon 
the awareness of totality. ‘That is, much of the time we live in conscioys 
recognition of and occupation with only a segment of our total environ. 
ment. But once in a while, in rare and blessed moments, which the mystic 
temperament is especially apt to experience, we become aware of “the 
That awareness is not in itself knowledge, 
Rather is it the raw material out of which our concepts manufacture 
knowledge. Neither is that awareness an experience of God. 


>] 


whole occurrence of nature.’ 


For there 
are many things included which are not God. God is only one element 
in the event. 

“This total event can no doubt be correctly described as having electrons 
as its ingredients, and many other things besides. It can also. be described as 
having God as its ingredient. That is to say, it can be correctly defined as that 
which, when made the object of attentive awareness, vields the values of reli- 
gious experience. That is what we mean by God when approached from the 
standpoint of experience” (p. 178 R.). 


If you are going to understand what Wieman means by God, remember 
that word “ingredient.” 

One must confess that it is a bit difficult at times to be sure what 
this philosopher means by God. On one page he describes him as “that 
ultimate character of events” (p. 6 W.); on another, God seems to have 
degenerated from an ultimate character to “that phase and order most 
beneficent to mankind” (p. 71 ibid.). “God is that in the universe which 
will yield maximum security and increase of human good when lives are 
properly adjusted to him” (p. 59 ibid.). In one place he asserts that 
“religious experience gives us peculiar access to the ultimate condition 
which determines our world and all the goods and evils which it may offer” 
(p. 153 ibid.) ; on another page he plays with the idea that there is not 
one ultimate condition which determines our world, but that there may be 
two or more patterns of behavior, both of which are antagonistic to each 
other, and God is merely that “some pattern of behavior” “upon which 
greatest human good depends” (p. 61 W.). In later chapters he allies 
himself with the views of Professor Whitehead: 

“That order pervading the universe that makes it concrete is God. God is 
not himself concrete, . . . but he is the principle which constitutes the 


concreteness of things” (p. 185 W.). “God is simply this one sustaining, all- 
pervading character which the universe displays” (p. 187 W.). 


There seems, therefore, to one reader to be some confusion, if not 
contradiction, in Wieman’s mind about God and his relation to the uni- 
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Sometimes he seems to give God a place as the ultimate and de 


verse. 
termining character of the universe; sometimes God appears to be only 


one aspect of the universe’s behavior. But, as nearly as I can arrive at 
it, this is his final formula. The “onward flow of nature” plus “eternal 





abstract forms”—“definite objects.” God he seems to locate within or 
near the abstract forms. He is the tendency to organize nature by the 
reorganization of abstract forms. “It is God who constantly reorganizes 
this realm of abstract forms in order to preserve and often enhance the 
concreteness of each thing and of the universe. God does not do this as 
an external agent, for he is simply that persistent order of all being by 
virtue of which this reorganization constantly occurs” (p. 194 W.). 
The more I read, the less able am I to put the finger of conceptual 
thought upon Wieman’s God. He is not concrete, and yet he is the prin- 
ciple of concretion. (P. 185 W., p. 187 W.) By “the principle of con- 
cretion” is meant the 
“system of organization which makes all abstract forms and all events have 
some share in the constitution of any flower or grain of sand.” “As all the 
angels of heaven bowed over the manger of Bethlehem, so all things that ever 


were or will be, and things that never exist, but might, bow over each blade of 
grass and each baby’s breath to make that blade and that breath what it is” 


(p. 185 W.). 


Now if God is not concrete, but is a principle of concretion, we are asked 
to believe that one who does not share the life of everything that is is 
nevertheless the means by which everything shares the constitution of 
everything that is or may be. 

God is only an “ingredient” of the universe, yet somehow Wieman 
insists that he maintains such a relation to all the rest of it that he can 
furnish it a character, a principle of concretion everywhere manifest. 
God is not the abstract forms, yet he operates upon the abstract forms 
within. 

Wieman frankly states his belief that God is less than the universe. 
“God is not the only principle in the universe. There are many subordi- 
nate principles. There are all the abstract forms. Above all there is the 
principle of evil which is antagonistic to the concerting principle” (p. 
189 W.). In other words, the devil has returned to the halls of phi- 
losophy. Perhaps he has never been far away. Certainly he has seemed 
to be a near neighbor to some philosophers. But now he walks into the 
room laden with all the honors of real existence. Wieman’s Satan is 
perhaps not any more personal than Wieman’s God. But he is at least as 
personal. There he stands—a principle of discreteness over against the 
principle of concretion laboring to disrupt all that is united, and nobody 
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knows whose will be the final victory. “The higher we rise in the levels of 
prehension, the greater the place there is for the destructive works of 
evil” (p. 201 W.). So the more God has its (not to say his) way with 
us, the larger opportunity has the evil. Evil seems to be a permanent ele- 
ment or principle in the universe’s life. “If evil had its way it would 
destroy the concrete world so completely that there would be nothing left 
but abstract forms.” “But as a fact evil cannot attack the universe as q 
whole” (p. 201 W.). Hence there seems little likelihood that evil wil] 
cease to be. In a world of abstract forms evil would die of inanition, 
But since God is ever at work within the abstract forms making them con- 
crete, evil will always have something to work on. So we have in Wieman 
not only a positive devil, but an everlasting hell—that is, the permanent 
existence of destructive and divisive forces. The only way Wieman’s im- 
personal devil and hell could come to an end would be for Wieman’s jim- 
personal Deity to cease being itself and doing its work, leaving merely the 
continuous flow and the abstract forms—a sort of University of Chicago 
Nirvana. At any rate, here is a plain pluralism. It satisfies those who 
are satisfied with it. But it has all the objections standing against it 
which centuries of philosophy have urged against it, and it is not one whit 
redeemed by the charming style and almost evangelistic earnestness with 
which it is promulgated. It does not satisfy either mind or heart. It 
leaves the universe at loose ends and promises nothing better than a 
desperate fight for those who seek to prehend the universe ever more 
richly in a career of everlasting growth. God is someone or something 
with whom one must come to terms if he would achieve the supreme good, 
but he does not seem to be one with whom the rest of the universe must 
come to terms. A God which (Wieman cannot say who) is only an 
“ingredient” of the universe and which by being Itself keeps alive that 
which is opposed to Itself and which seems to be not the source of all 
things, but only a “principle” operating on the “continuous flow” and 
within the “abstract forms,” is not, in spite of Wieman, satisfying either 
as a concept or as an object of religious experience. 

The cockles of Wieman’s heart are warmed not at the altar fires of 
an omnipotent God, but by the conviction that his philosophy relieves 
God of responsibility for evil. He is anxious that God and evil shall be 
kept mutually exclusive. But it does not seem to one man he is very 
successful. For he makes the activity of God that which calls evil into 
being or at least gives evil a chance. It is because God concretes that 
evil has something to discrete. Whereas, in Faust, Mephistopheles con- 
fesses that “he was part of a power that was always willing evil, but 
always doing good,” Wieman’s God ought to confess that he is part of a 
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ower that is always willing good, but is always keeping evil alive. What- 
ever of truth there is in that position is not very new. For Christian 
philosophy has all along recognized that God being what he is, compelled 
to objectify himself in order to realize himself and to give that objectivity 
a measure of independence, the possibility of evil was inevitable. Such a 
view does not make God any more responsible for evil than Wieman’s 
theory, but it does give us a universe instead of a polyverse. While pro- 
viding that relative pluralism which seems necessary to thought, it does 
ive an ultimate Absolute in which all relative pluralities inhere, and in 
which all find their explanation, and in which all will come to final har- 
mony. And it does not let the universe get out of hand, but lifts over our 
sky the rainbow of a sublime hope that there is “one God, one law, one 
clement and one far off divine event toward which the whole creation 
moves.” 

I am not so much concerned about how evil came here. It is here. 
What I want to know is will we ever be quit of it? Will it triumph; or 
will it be destroyed ; or will it merely continue as the perpetual foe of God 
and of good? Wieman, in his attempt to absolve God from his respon- 
sibility for the origin of evil, takes away from him the ability to make an 
end of it, or at least leaves such an end an open question. A better 
philosophy is quite as successful in its location of the cradle of evil and 
much more happily points to a battlefield where evil shall die among its 
worshipers and leave us a clean, united universe. 

2. If Wieman’s God seems inadequate, his conception of the ap- 
proach to God or fellowship with God is hopeless. He believes in mysti- 
cism as a method: 
“The mystic at his best is the midwife struggling with immediate experi- 
ence to bring new meanings to birth” (p. 343 R.). “At the greatest turning 
points in history we find a mystic. Whether Jesus or Paul or both be con- 


sidered founders of Christianity, we have in Christianity one of the most 
tremendous original historical achievements of history issuing forth from the 


mystic” (p. 345 R.). 


But it is a peculiar kind of mysticism in which he believes. I have, again, 
no quarrel with his heart. He believes in and evidently has had genuine 
religious experience. “There can be no question about the reality of reli- 
gious experience” (p. 29 R.). “The objective concrete existence of the 
religious object is certainly known to those acquainted with God” (p. 
54 R.). Here is a strange contradiction of his statement that God is 
not concrete, but let it pass. Now he is evidently speaking as a religious 
man and not as a philosopher. At any rate he believes in a God of a sort 
and that we have contact with God, an experience of God. He is very 
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decisive in the matter. He distinguishes between knowledge by acquaint- 
ance, that is, knowledge “of that which has been experienced by some one 
or could be,” and knowledge by description, that is, knowledge which 
“could not be experienced by any organism or mind whatsoever because 
it does not refer to any data of experience” (p. 25 R.). And then he 
asks, “Is our knowledge of God knowledge by acquaintance or is it purely 
descriptive? Is God an object that enters into our immediate awareness, 
or is he only an object of speculation?” In answering these questions he 
pays his respects to Kant, for which blessed be his philosophic name 
ever and ever. 










for 
I could almost forgive him for everything he ever said 
when I see him join hands with those who take Kant by the nape of his 


philosophic neck and shake him until at least a few of his conceptual bones 
rattle. 


“A great deal of religious thinking has interpreted God as a system of 
concepts, and that only. They have not necessarily denied that God was an 
object of possible immediate experience, although Kant did just that because 


he was clear headed enough to see that this was the inevitable outcome of his 
position.” 









Wieman disagrees with that position at every point. He believes 
that God is “the object of possible experience.” “God, we claim, is not 
a logicomathematical entity. He is an object of immediate experience.” 
Wieman of course recognizes the place of concepts in real knowledge, 
but he affirms that religious concepts refer to experience and interpret 
experience. “Knowledge by acquaintance is logic plus.” 

But now comes the paralyzing blow. 









So far, great! 
Having declared God to be the 
object of experience, he proceeds to describe that experience as sensuous: 


“Religion is not ‘about’ the matters treated by modern science. — 
Neither is it about something outside sense experience” (p. 278 R.). “The 
same senses that reveal the material must also reveal the spiritual” (137 R.). 
“We must have sense experience of God, at least after the fashion in which 
we experience the roundness of the earth, the structure of the atom and the 


weight of the sun” (p. 93 W.). “If ever men perceive God it must be through 
the senses.” 











And so on with ceaseless reiteration. 
Just what does he mean? 









Not, of course, that we see God as we see 
any one of the thousand objects which in a single day cross the horizon 
of vision; or that we hear God as we hear the voices of our friends, or that 
we feel God as we feel the warmth of the sun, or that we inhale God as we 
smell the fragrance of the June rose. 

But rather, first of all, that there are times when our total sense 
equipment becomes aware of the totality of being or “the total event.” 
For most of us observation is cribbed and cabined to the narrowest limits 
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py traditional concepts (p. 190 W.). The scientific genius is what he is 
because he is aware of happenings which others ignore. The mystic is 
simply one who is aware of totality. The religious consciousness is one 
in which 
“we become aware of a mass of merged data, so merged as to be a single 
datum, while in ordinary consciousness we are aware only of a very few data 
which have been selected out of this flood” (p. 320 W.). “In mystic religious 
experience sense experience is at its maximum richness and vividness, but lack- 
ing in perception” (p. 155 W.). 


Of course such an experience is not itself a discovery of God. For, 
according to his theory, there is much in the total datum which is not 
God. God is only “one ingredient” of the whole. The next step, there- 
fore, consists in selecting what is God from what is not God. This must 
be done experimentally by the aid of concepts. 

“Concepts are intellectual devices which enable us . . . (1) to sepa- 
rate out from the confused mass of feeling which constitutes our awareness 
certain features and to discern these features in clear-cut and definite distinc- 
tion, . (2) to deal with features of experience which lie beyond the scope 
of our immediate awareness, (3) to infer from the data of experience 
the existence of certain things which can never enter into awareness directly.” 


In addition to these truth values of concepts are their wsthetic and 
organizing values. (Pp. 216-220 W.) Since religion is man’s acute 
sense of profound dependence upon some actual condition (God), and 
“also his strenuous effort to adjust himself to the condition in such a 
way as to escape disaster and to achieve highest good,” the truth value of 
the concept is its supreme use in religion. Seemingly at random, as far 
as I can discover, man must therefore decide upon some concept of God. 
He seems to think of a concept as he does of an ideal, not as divine, but 
as our reaction to the divine—our human guess as to the meaning of all 
that is before the house. Then, using this concept as pick and shovel, he 
digs into the indifferentiated mass of totality presented in sense experi- 
ence to see whether it will help him find something which can be called 
God. Or, changing the figure, man must frame a hypothesis on which he 
will venture to live in the universe presented to sense experience. If the 
universe sustains the hypothesis, if life yields a greater good when lived 
in harmony with the hypothesis, then Wieman believes that the experi- 
menter is justified in the assumption that the hypothesis is correct, that 
he has found truth. But if the universe gives him no satisfactory re- 
sponse, if life becomes more barren and turbulent, then the experiment is 
wrong. He must frame a new concept and begin all over again. 

As you know, Wieman himself is venturing into the wilderness of his 
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own stimulated sensorium with this concept: “God is that feature of our 
total environment which most vitally affects the continuance and welfare 
of human life” (p. 14 W.). That is the region where God is. That is 
God’s function. If he is anything worth bothering with, he is that—some. 
thing which it pays us to understand because by adjusting ourselves to jt 
we shall achieve happiness and well-being. 

Such a concept does not define what kind of a condition or being 

. 5 
God is. To the concept, therefore, must be added a hypothetical belief 
—about the character of God and the kind of behavior he will sustain, 
This belief too must be tried out. 

“In order to plumb the depths of the world’s behavior, in order to bring 
to the surface that deep working of the universe which is God, upon which 
must depend the most abundant living, one must stake his dearest and great- 
est goods upon the venture. Then when he has done his utmost and given his 
all, he must wait and listen quite helplessly to see if the world responds, to 


see if there rises up from hidden sources of behavior that which will sustain 
his venture” (p. 66 W.). 


Jesus, for example, believed that the universe would respond to and sustain 
a life of love more truly than it would respond to violence or to logic or to 
art or to any social institution which did not embody love. And he risked 
his all on the venture. “He was testing a proposition in order to make 
manifest that behavior of the universe which is God” (p. 67 W.). 


Wieman has experimented with the belief that God is a good re- 
membrancer. 


“A few years ago I found myself in many activities. In addition to my 
regular college teaching I had taken charge of a small but rapidly growing 
church. We were planning the construction of a new building. Also I was 
teaching two courses in another college besides my own. Many different 
matters I had to keep on my mind. Appointments, committee meetings, 
schedules, plans, many requirements were heaped upon me. But I was an 
absent-minded professor who always lost his jacknife and could never find his 
hat. A college professor in the ordinary round of his duties can be absent- 
minded without disaster, because he lives in a hothouse. The traffic of life 
does not greatly hustle and throng and threaten him. But I had stepped out 
into the jam of modern life. I was overwhelmed. I was lost unless I could 
remember innumerable details and keep a great number of things systematically 
in my mind. It was then that I discovered what great things can be accom- 
plished by the exposure, diagnosis and reconstruction of prayer. ‘God, help 
me to remember everything instantly, the moment it is needed.’ The prayer was 
not in the words alone, but in that reconstructed adjustment to the divine order 
whereby this order, which is God, could do the remembering for me. My 
prayer was answered. I never forgot a single engagement or essential detail. 
I rose in a week to mastery of the total situation” (p. 75 W.). 

/ 


Running all through this discussion of the experience of God one 
recognizes much with which he finds himself in agreement. We do have 
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an experience of God. That experience is not self-elucidating nor self- 
defining: It is an assurance of reality, not a divinely given philosophy or 
theology. It does, as Otto says in his Idea of The Holy, make certain 
im 
fascination. But it does not guarantee correct thinking and unimpeach- 
able philosophy. Many who have had the indubitable experience have 
been in sharp disagreement in their exposition. It is the task of reason 
and of experimental living to discover just what and who it is of which 
direct experience has made us so thrillingly aware. 

Every mystic knows too that this “experience of the All” is accom- 
panied by a heightening of all the senses. John Masefield makes Saul 


pressions upon one—impressions of awe, of majesty, of mystery, of 


Kane speak for us all when he says: 


“O glory of the lighted mind, 

How dead I was, how dumb, how blind. 
The station brook to my new eyes 

Was babbling out of paradise. 

The narrow station wall’s brick ledge, 
The wild hop withering in the hedge, 
The light in huntsman’s upper story 
Were parts of an eternal glory.” 


But now there is a vast difference between a heightening of sense 
experience, as the result of a quickening of the spirit, and the ascription 
to sense experience of the inner splendor. I find myself in utter disagree- 
ment with Wieman when he makes the experience of God only an experi- 
ence of the senses. The measure of truth in his position was anticipated 
by Paul long ago when he said: “Ever since the world was created, his 
invisible nature, his everlasting power and divine being have been quite 
perceptible in what he has made.” (Rom. 1. 20, Moffatt.) Through 
the senses we experience that from which we infer the fact of God and 
something of his character. But that is not all of the reality that is 
described in the phrase “the experience of God.” Tennyson in his poetry 
comes a great deal nearer the truth when he says: 

“Speak to him thou, for he hears thee, 
And spirit with spirit can meet. 


Closer is he than breathing, 
Nearer than hands and feet.” 


Of course if man is but a chemico-biological mechanism in reaction to its 
environment, and if God is only one of the many kinds of behavior of a 
material universe, then man’s experience of God is limited to the impact 
of the universe upon him through one of the five points of contacts fur- 
nished by the senses. But if man is a spirit, if personality is the emerg- 
ence of something new in the evolutionary scheme, an independent reality 
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standing in its own right, incapable of interpretation in terms of its 
antecedents, having its own laws and manifesting unique powers, and if 
God is a spirit, the source of all spiritual being and life, there is no rea- 
son for the assumption that all contacts between the two must be through 
the impact of the total event upon the senses. Granting to idealists 
like Hocking the hypothesis that nature is a neutral, colorless, lifeless 
stable, indifferent base which forms the bridge between selves and makes 
it possible for us to be social beings, there is no need to assume that such 
a bridge is the only means of contact between myself and the world self. 
Even Herbert Spencer, with all his agnosticism, envisaged the great “Up- 
known” welling up within in the form of consciousness. And of course 
mysticism all through the centuries has claimed a direct experience 


in 
contrast with the mediated experience of the senses. 


To those of us who 
have had the mystic experience once and again, Wieman seems to err in 
his description and consequently in his appraisal of what really happens. 
We are not aware of “that mass of merged data, so merged as to be a 
single unanalyzed, unsifted datum,” of which he speaks. What we are 
aware of is of One who stands over against and yet enveloping all this 
data, analyzed and unanalyzed. We are not conscious of a total sense 
equipment, suddenly awake to and thrilled by the totality of Being: our 
consciousness seems to be in a movement away from mere totality to the 
Numinous, to Some One whom we cannot define, but who seems to be an- 
other self, not an Immense Blur. Sense objects are not merged in a 
single datum, as Wieman suggests, but are individualized and heightened 
in beauty. The consciousness does not seem to be stirred by the realiza- 
tion of One who is indefinably and inextricably submerged as a single 
ingredient amid the splendor and awfulness of the whole, but rather by 
One who walks amid the scene, Himself unique, different, separable, tran- 
scendent, but shedding his luster upon as he creates and upholds all with 
the overflow of his being. I know that the critic may say that the writer 
is imposing upon his mystic experience concepts and a form derived else- 
where. That may be true. May it not equally be true that Wieman is 
superimposing upon his experience concepts and a form derived elsewhere? 
I am only describing as best I can the occurrence which I know as the 
direct experience of God, and saying that Wieman’s description does not 
tally with mine, and that as long as there are such differences it is only 
dogmatism which defines as a sense experience that which seems to many 
others to be incapable of such definition. Sense experience brings to the 
mind that from which one may infer God. If it is true, as some of us 
believe, that all the universe is a manifestation of God under forms and 
within limitations of his own choosing, then sense experience is one method 
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of experiencing God, for it brings us into relation with that manifesta- 
tion. But sense experience cannot exhaust the experience of God, the 
Eternal Spirit, in a world where there are other spirits who in him live and 


move and have their being. 


Il 


What relation exists between Wieman’s philosophy and Christian- 
ity? Can they live together? Every student of history knows that Chris- 
tian faith and practice have shown remarkable ability to exist in company 
with all types of philosophical opinion, idealism and realism, monism 
and pluralism, absolutism and relativity. Christianity has never had an 
oficial philosophy nor an official philosopher, not even in the chair of a 
Methodist university. It has drawn its inspiration from a great 
life, a redemptive death and a triumphant resurrection rather than from 
a system of concepts, a theory of epistemology or the deductions of formal 
logic. It will survive Wieman. It will take from him and other 
twentieth-century thought patterns what it can use as a means of ap- 
proach to the minds of men and, discarding the rest, pass on to new 
triumphs. Wieman’s God is Christian in character if not in personality 
and power. The principle of concretion which he calls God is nothing 
other than that love to which the New Testament turns in a supreme effort 
to embody in a single word the soul of the Infinite. It is something upon 
which the philosopher’s heart leans as he moves out into those arresting 
experiments which characterize his own life of devotion. If he is a bit 
timid about love’s ultimate place in the universe, he at least is certain that 
love has a proximate and pervading influence of which we may avail our- 
selves. That is a great deal more Christian than the demeanor of those 
who prate much of God’s final victory, but in business and politics and 
even in the church act as if they believe that force and cunning and 
shrewdness are the trinity with which all present reckonings must be made. 

I think few of us will be satisfied with the place he gives Jesus. He 
seems to rate him as President Hoover appraises Prohibition, as “a noble 
experiment.” Whatever may prove to be true of Prohibition, Jesus was 
more than an experiment; he was the expression of Ultimate Reality. 

Finally, with his emphasis upon sense experience as the stuff out of 
which all knowledge is constructed, it seems to one man that Wieman casts 
away all basis for the immortal hope. It is the conviction which some of 
us have that here and now we have had direct communion with God un- 
mediated by the body which bids us believe that that communion will con- 
tinue when the body has moldered into dust and will become the reality 
and glory as it is here now the anticipation of the Life Eternal. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN PERSONALITY 


Haverhill, Massachusetts of Ps 
tian. 
THE conception of “development” lures the modern mind. It js an ness, 
idea whose time, certainly, has come. So fully has it come that it deter- man 
mines the approach to most of our problems, it dictates the procedure jn soul 
most of our investigations, and it affects the modern notions of truth and wou 
reality to a pronounced degree. of a 
Not only is there a widespread interest in development in general, sont 
but also in the development of personality in particular. To be sure, the envi 
term “personality,” in some quarters, is taboo. Some “persons” are acq 
antagonized when they are called “persons,” for such a nomenclature mal 
would seem to set them up on pedestals too far above the hound and the 
hare. They insist upon their animal and earthly heritage, and seem to 
find cause for rejoicing in their faith that “The chemistry of the soul is 
the chemistry of the cell.” They give point to the remark that “psy- 
chology began by losing its soul, then consciousness, and finally its mind, 
and now has nothing left to busy itself with but mechanical responses to 
mechanical stimuli.” 
But whatever the fragment of personality left, there is interest in its 
development. Whether psychology is sounding a high note or a low note 
with respect to human nature, it is sounding a note that manifestly can 
be heard. And the note that it is sounding is in the interest of a better 
understanding of the self with a view to greater self-mastery, efficiency, 
and development. 
The more thoughtful and serious-minded, however, are not content 
to stop with the mere development of personality as such. They are inter- 
ested in the development of personality in accordance with the highest 
nerm and standard of personality. And, with increasing numbers of 
»people, that true and highest personality is believed to be “Christian per- 
sonality.” Here, they contend, is personality when normal, true, and 
in accordance with the highest will and purpose and law of the universe. 
Hence, “The Development of Christian Personality” is a theme of recog- 
nized importance and interest to all who love the appearing of great souls 
who are united in that fellowship which makes for greatness. 


I 


Before we are ready to undertake the more positive phases of our 
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theme, it will be necessary, for purposes of orientation, to entertain a 
ries of clarifying propositions. First, it must be made clear that 
“Christian” personality is not a mere addendum to personality. It is not 
a mere tacking on, or topping off, of personality. Rather, it is the whole 
of personality with a certain insight and experience which we call “Chris- 
tian.” Its taproot reaches down through self-consciousness, conscious- 
ness, mentality, and into that rudimentary and instinctive life which 
man has in common with all living things. Its ripe fruit is that higher 
soul life which, after the patterns of Christ, we call spirituality. That 
yould mean that an adequate treatment of our subject would take account 
of all the forces and factors which enter into the development of per- 
sonality. Biological inheritance, physical development and health, social 
environment, and education, and every other influence, hereditary or 
acquired, would come in for consideration. But such a program would 
manifestly be too ambitious to come within the narrow limits of such an 
article as this. We, therefore, cannot deal to any great length with the 
taproot of Christian personality ; we are constrained to confine our major 
efforts to its ripe fruitage. 

Secondly, there need be no alarm over the term “development,” as 
applied to Christian personality. It probably is distasteful to some on 
the ground that it seems to savor too much of the human factor and too 
little of the divine factor. It is thought to represent Christian personal- 
ity as being largely a human achievement instead of a gift of God. But 
that is drawing lines of demarcation where no such lines really exist. 
Where the human factor ends and the divine factor begins is never clear. 
As Rittelmeyer says of Christ, “One cannot be sure whether Jesus clasps 
God’s hand or God clasps his, but only that their hands are joined.” 
Both the human and divine factors are present always. All human 
achievements are also divine achievements. Apart from God one cannot 
live, to say nothing of developing a Christian personality. Certainly the 
development of Christian personality is from above, quite as much and 
more than from below. One need not be alarmed, therefore, concerning 
the use of the term “development” as applied to Christian personality. It 
does not imply human achievement in contrast to divine grace. Rather, it 
implies and demands both in a partnership of love. 

Again, when we speak of the development of Christian personality, 
we do not necessarily imply that it must be a steady and orderly develop- 
ment. As a matter of fact, spiritual development has more of a seasonal 
character than the character of a constant and steady climb. The 


gradual incline does not describe its course as accurately as a winding 
It is from one season of 


stairway with occasional breaks and landings. 
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refreshing to another, from one crisis to another, and from one spiritual 
epoch to another. Study the biography of any great spiritual personal- 
ity and you will invariably find evidences of this rhythmic ascent, as over 
against a gradual and steady climb. And, as a rule, the higher the climb 
the slower the progress. As a modern saint has expressed it, “A foot near 
the last means as much as a mile toward the first.” 

Still again, our theme is not to lead us to believe that Christian 
personality, as being something to be developed, is an easy achievement 
with spiritual stagnation thereafter to follow. On the contrary, we are 
thinking of something which is an achievement, but which is never fully 
achieved. We are dealing with a secking that finds, but with such finds 
as send out again upon further search. The development of Christian 
personality, surely, is not the lure for just a moment, but the quest of 
eternity. The fact is, one is not saved so much as being saved. While 
he is elected to salvation, he ever remains a candidate for salvation. He 
has not yet laid hold, but forgetting the things which are behind and 
stretching forward to the things which are before, he presses on toward 
the goal of the prize of his high calling. Personality, in any sense, is an 
achievement. In every case it must be won. And the higher the per- 
sonality, the more truly must it be won. As Rufus Jones puts it, “It isa 
moving affair, always and at every stage prophetic of more yet.” “It 
seems,” he says, “like a number system in which, however far you have 
counted, you can always add one more number.” Something, therefore, 
is wrong whatever our present attainments, if we are not ever going 
forward. As Cromwell tersely remarked, “He who ceases to be better 
ceases to be good.” And as Luther phrased it, “He who is a Christian 
is no Christian.”” The normal, healthful Christian life, therefore, is one 
that is creative, constructive, and climbing. It is the life of ever-develop- 
ing Christian personality. With these propositions in mind, we are now 
ready for the more constructive side of our task. 


II 


First, we should like to lay down a few major principles which seem 
to us to enter into the development of Christian personality. At the top 
of the list, we name the principle of faith. By faith we do not mean a 
blind credulity that passively accepts traditional dogmas at face value. 
We are thinking of that spirit which reasons as far as it can, which holds 
reasonable convictions in realms beyond the reach of positive demonstra- 
tion, and which then boldly and courageously thrusts itself out upon those 
convictions as if they were surely true. It is the spirit that daringly 
ventures and hazards, projecting itself forward, sure of finding truth, 
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reality, and salvation. By faith we are confident that life is improvable 
and redeemable. We are optimistic over human nature. We decline to 
limit its moral and spiritual possibility. By faith we apprehend some- 
thing of the “measures of the stature of the fullness” of personality when 
Christian and at its best. We see God through Christ, and hear his sum- 
mons to be perfect as he is perfect. By faith we catch something of the 
directions of his redemptive will, his consuming passion and purpose, and 
are led into the treasure house of his supreme values. By faith we are 
inspired to move and march and work and sacrifice with him. And all of 
this ends in becoming like him. It will forever be true that by faith are 
we saved. 

Following hard upon the heels of faith, and springing out of it, is 
the principle of self-surrender. By surrender we mean more than resig- 
nation. We mean whole-hearted committal to the will and purpose and 
task of God in Christ. This is conversion, the complete yielding of the 
will, which is the dominant and executive function in personality. Self- 
realization is possible only through self-surrender. It is the paradox of 
finding ourselves by losing ourselves. The soul goes forward and rises 
higher in its climb, not by ever looking forward to the goal and then 
measuring the height of its climb, but by forgetting all about itself in 
devotion to the will and purpose and tasks of God. In that sense, one 
must lose his own soul before he can save it. He must be wholly drawn 
out of himself, and the most hopeful sign of his progress will be the day 
in which he succeeds most completely in getting himself off his hands. 
Self is the great barrier to spiritual progress, and until this barrier is 
somchow removed progress cannot take place. 

Is not this the source of most of our spiritual stagnation and failure? 
We may try to induce ourselves, and possibly others, to believe that we 
have given up all, and that our devotion to the will of God and the wel- 
fare of humanity is complete. But have we given up all? Is our devo- 
tion complete? Are there not vestiges of selfishness lurking about? 
Says Stanley Jones, “I never truly had a soul until I surrendered it. I 
had a set of warring, clashing desires, but not a soul, a real soul, until 
Christ gave it back cleansed, harmonized, found.” That is the process we 
all know, but alas, so few of us seem able or willing to make the surrender! 

This statement is suggestive of the more recent findings of the science 
of psychology. Suppressed instincts, we are told, lead to complexes, and 
complexes issue in serious nervous and spiritual disorders. And yet 
instincts expressed without restraint would reduce civilization to chaos. 
What, then, is the way out? The way out is to choose an all-mastering 
purpose, and then to sublimate all instinctive expression in its behalf. 
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Instincts will thereby find expression, but they will prove allics instead 
of enemies. They will give a drive to a life that is unified and harmonized 
about a great purpose. In that case, we shall be saved from what Pro- 
fessor Wicman calls the “brush-pile life’”—a life that is but a pile of 
twigs and branches. It will make possible the “big-tree life”—a life with 
organic system, with every twig and leaf of detail harmoniously fitting 
into the whole and playing their significant part. And this all-mastering, 
systematizing, and unifying principle or purpose is given in the will of 
God as revealed in Christ. Here is the summons to self-surrender which, 
if heeded, will issue in self-realization. 

But this surrender will probably not be made until there is not only 
faith but love. If the nature of God is love, then he who loves is bound 
in so far to be and become like God. If God’s purpose calls for a fellow- 
ship of love akin to the family fellowship, then love, more than any other 
factor, helps to build that fellowship. If Christian personality is de- 
veloped, not wholly as a result of the relationship between the individual 
and his God, but also as a result of his relationship with his fellows, then 
the fellowship of love is most suited and helpful for such development. 
Professor Wieman describes love as an integrating process. God as love, 
or the all-inclusive and supreme integrating process, is working, he says, 
for universal integration. It is what General Smuts calls Holism, what 
Hobhouse calls co-operation, what Whitehead calls the principle of con- 
cretion, what Pupin calls creative co-ordination, what Morgan calls the 
nisus toward ever higher creative syntheses, and what Hocking calls the 
Whole Idea. We ordinary mortals call it the bringing in of the kingdom 
of God on earth as it is in heaven. And love, both on the human and 
divine level, is the principle of this integration or kingdom. As love per- 
fectly integrates the soul of God, so it integrates the human soul and 
gives it wholeness, holiness, unity, harmony, and happiness. So does it 
integrate society and give it co-operation, brotherhood, Christian fel- 
lowship, peace, and all good things conducive to the development of 
great souls. Hence, love is the fulfillment of the law of integration, or 
the development of Christian personality having its setting in a Christian 
society. 

There is still another principle that has much to do with the de- 
velopment of Christian personality: It is patience. It is said that in our 
patience we shall win our souls. Patience here is nothing supine and 
weak. It has the meaning of persistency and dogged perseverance. As 
such, it may be the expression both of faith, self-surrender, and love. It 
is faith that will not give up, whatever the obstacles. It is self-surrender 
that is complete, regardless of success or rewards. It is love that holds 
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on and keeps going and giving even unto sacrifice and death. It is the 
spirit that wins the crown though at the price of the cross. It does not 
depend upon external props and rewards. It does not gain its inspira- 
tions from appearances. It does not count upon great victories in a day. 
Though external pressures slay it, yet there is an internal driving power 
that keeps it struggling and climbing and true to its trust. That is the 
persevering and sacrificing patience by which Christian personality is won. 

Faith, then, that has in it insight and hope and daring; self-sur- 
render that has in it the complete loss of self: love that has in it a cement- 
ing and integrating Godward and manward reach; and patience that has 
in it the power to persevere unto the end—these are the major principles 
according to which Christian personality is developed. 





III 


If these are the major principles, then what are the major practices 
for the development of Christian personality? Ordinarily we call them 
“the means of grace.” Prayer has ever been regarded as one of the major 
means of spiritual development. It is one of the fundamental ways by 
which the spiritual life comes to its maturity. The saints and seers of all 
times have said with one of our modern saints: “I find myself better or 
worse as I pray more or less.” “I find God fading out of my life to the 
degree that prayer fades out.” Devotional reading is universally deemed 
another vital means of grace. The Bible, the confessions, and meditations 
of the spiritual specialists, the productions of the spiritual poets and 
hymn writers, and any other literature that knows the language of the 
Spirit and the ways of God with the human soul, all contain food upon 
which the hungry and seeking spirit must feed. Public worship is com- 
monly held to be essential for the most sane and balanced soul life. It 
offers a vantage point, as Wieman suggests, “whence we can look out over 
the way we have come and the way our fellowmen with us have come, to 
the end of ascertaining how this human life of ours is moving, whither 
tending, and above all to get some notion of the working of that most im- 
portant factor in all our living which is God.” Here we may “come up 
from the ravines and underbrush of daily life and stand on some summit 
where our vision can sweep the breadth and depth and height of the hills 
and valleys where human feet have trod.” . 

Another means of spiritual development is to be found in witness- 
bearing. It may take the form either of testimony or personal evan- 
gelism. In either case it is a sharing of spiritual experience. Religion is 
gained and retained only as it is given-‘away. There is no impression with- 
out expression. No virtue, we are told, is safe that is not enthusiastic, 
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no heart is pure that is not passionate, and no Christianity is Christian 
that is not Christianizing. If that be true, then “each one reaching one” 
is a slogan that not only wins converts, but strengthens and develops 
Christian personality. 

Still another means of grace is not only Christian activity in the 
ordinary usage of the term, but all work that is performed in th spirit 
and in harmony with the ideals of the Christ. Work out in the workaday 
world is probably the greatest disciplinary agency to which human beings 
are subject. To be sure, it may be and often is a form of discipline that 
puts the “emptiness of the ages” in the face. But performed under 
proper conditions, offering a suitable challenge, and carried on with high 
motive and vision, it may be a real factor in developing character having 
something of the likeness of Him who said, “My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work.” 

But there is at least one other means of soul life and development 
which seems to be imperative. It is the shouldering of such responsibili- 
ties and the bearing of such burdens as will help God to fight the battles 
for a greater humanity. Value for God resides in personality, and he 
can be found only as we participate with him in those struggles which 
protect and liberate and construct personality. Through such co-opera- 
tion with him we become God-conscious and Godlike. Only “a new demon- 
stration of ethical love in human relations,” as Coe phrases it, will make 
God real to Christian people to-day. Participating in war and certain 
phases of modern industrialism which degrade and desecrate personality 
will destroy our faith in a God whose whole Being is in rebellion to these 
things. The dimness of the soul will be removed, and God will become real 
when we also rebel and share with him the struggle for human liberation 
and the larger life. 


All this is clear and common enough, but there seems to be something 
missing still. We are missing a much-needed spiritual technique that is at 
once simple, specific, and so true to human nature and the deeper secrets 
of the spiritual life that its exercise will open the door for the grace of 
God and release the human spirit. With all of our emphasis upon the 
above “means of grace” our directions are still vague, indefinite, and with- 
out the backing of a science of character-buildjng which is at once psy- 
chologically as well as theologically sound. In consequence there are 
great hosts of so-called Christian people who are observing few, if any, 
means of grace, and their lives are spiritually barren and vapid. The 
fact is the training of Christian leaders has been more theological than 
psychological, when we need both for effective spiritual leadership. The 
religious leader needs to be a doctor of the soul as well as of theology, as 
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the doctor of medicine is also a doctor of the body. He needs the skill 
of the accomplished theologian, but he also needs that of the psycho- 
analyist and psychiatrist. The sobering fact is, all too few of us know 
the psychology of conversion, how to lead people into such fellowship 
with God that they have the witness of the Spirit, how to direct them so 
that they may so draw upon the resources of God as to achieve a unified, 

aceful, joyous, and conquering life, and how to specifically; guide them 
so that they shall assuredly go on to such perfection as to gain wholeness 
or holiness of life. Our theology is sound, our hearts are right, but our 
skill is lacking. Consequently, our effectiveness is impaired, a vital, 
aggressive and contagious spirituality is lacking in the church, and the 
cults and isms continue to thrive because the hungry of heart are not 
fed and satisfied. Buchmanism and other movements are trying to get at 
the need of the hour, but so far the need is largely unmet. Wanted! A 
modern spiritual technique for the development of Christian personality! 


IV 

We have hinted at the goal of the soul, but a word more is needed 
before we bring our discussion to its close. We have already suggested 
that it is a growing and expanding goal, but it does not so continuously 
recede that we have no conception of what it really is. Rather, we may 
see it in bold, striking outlines in the matchless personality of the Christ. 
“Here or nowhere,” says Rittlemeyer, “we feel is the prime example of 
how Divine Being can stream through a human being, how a human being 
may be set aglow by the Divine.” When it comes to character and lofty 
personality, Jesus clearly has the field. In Christ the norm is fixed, and 
we know what Christian personality is when at its highest and best: It is 
Christlikeness. The goal, then, is “the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ”—nothing more, nothing less. Here is “man’s best Man.” 
Here is “love’s best Love.” Here is “a perfect,life in perfect labor writ.” 
Here is “the Crystal Christ,” the goal of the soul, personality when Chris- 


tian and fully developed. 
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ETHICS OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH 


Tue Avruority or THE CuurcH In Morat anv Soctat Marregs AND 
THE Discipuine Invotvep THeretn! 


Bisuorp Frepericx D. Leere 


Txeortes concerning the prescriptive rights and obligations of the 
Christian Church vary widely. At one extreme is the notion of complete 
individual independency which some regard as the chief virtue and others 
as the lethal weakness of reformational teaching and influence. The 
other pole is that of ecclesiastical despotism, pronouncing and enforcing 
as best it may infallible dogma and discipline. Strangely enough, modern 
times not only illustrate tendencies in these opposite directions, but pre- 
sent, instances of each in what would seem to be, in form and degree, ne 
plus ultra. 

The idea that authority is an outworn concept is of late a bit less 
vociferously advanced. A more exact analysis of freedom leads careful 
thinkers to define this term and to describe its experience in a manner 
somewhat less expansive and irresponsible than that of former times. 
Moreover, periods of greatest laxity in thought and life when closely 
viewed reveal themselves as having been characterized not so much by 
absence of authority as by change of authorities. If it was not religion, 
it was reason; if not the Bible, Rousseau; if not Christianity, positivism, 
mechanistic materialism or sensualism with their prophets which assumed 
leadership and levied tribute. Men are not, perhaps they cannot be, and 
evidently, despite superficial criticisms and frequent revolts, they do not 
permanently wish to be without authoritative teaching and direction, if 
not control. Few are prejudiced against the use of a well-known diction- 
ary because it is advertised as “the supreme authority.” A highly en- 
dorsed work on Chemistry in Medicine thinks it not repugnant to the 
minds of its readers to describe a certain scientist as “an authoritative 
’ or to call an investigator in another field “a leading authority.” 
Not less but more centralization in political administration seems to be a 
felt need and even a demand in many lands. Social and religious realms 
present much evidence that it is not the more loosely constructed and 
unregulated organizations which are efficient, durable and popular, but 
those which have definite standards, specific canons, and potent govern- 


voice,’ 


*This paper was read at the first meeting of a unification commission representing 
the Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal Churches, Atlantic 
City, June 10, 1930. 
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ment. Power is not achieved nor successfully applied save in conformity 
with and by use of law. Both structural and directional principles are 
requisites of effective institutions and systems. 
The theme which is being considered does not include discussion of 
creedal principles and enforcements, but of the ethical discipline of the 
Church of Christ and its relationship to society. Plenty of evidence 
attests the meral solicitude and control which have characterized the virile 
periods of church history. The basis for this exercise of conservative 
vigilance and even of aggressive leadership was found in the teachings 
and ordinances of Jesus Christ himself, notably in the Sermon on the 
Mount, in allotments of powers and duties recorded in the sixteenth and 
eighteenth chapters of the Gospel according to Saint Matthew and in the 
nature of the whole program of Christian culture. .The potestas ecclesi- 
astica was first vested in the apostles, who used it as a means of attaining 
and safeguarding the purity of the church. Every human institution is 
liable to inward weaknesses and to the corruptions which come from 
evil sources in its environment. For self-protection, the development of 
a wholesome spiritual life and for the glory of God it was early found that 
the Christian congregation must be regulated by official or corporate 
administration of canonical statutes. That this was done in apostolic 
and postapostolic times is indicated by Scriptural narratives. The re- 
lations of Paul with various churches, and the action taken by the church 
at Corinth, for example, in a flagrant case of misconduct, reveal the fact 
that both leader and people recognized the responsibility involved in the 
divine commission (mandatum divinum) by which the church had been 
established and by which it must be maintained. This applied to matters 
of doctrine as well as of conduct. Irregularities of thought and action, of 
faith and behavior were regarded as alike having an ethical basis. 
Punishment of offenses on the part of the first Christians was, how- 
ever, a spiritual corrective and not a retaliatory measure. This is clearly 
shown by the tender passage in the second chapter of the second letter to 
the Corinthians. Enforcement of obedience to divine statutes in honor 
of God and for the common good had also in view the reclamation and 
restoration of the transgressor. Love was both the administrator and 
the fulfillment of the law, though after some centuries the Montanists 
favored life-long penance on the part of the chief evil-doers, and the 
Novatians opposed any leniency toward severed members of the body of 
Christ. However penitent, they were to remain forever outcast and un- 
forgivable. Illustrations of the hardening of ecclesiastical hearts which 
had forgotten the seventy-times-seven or seventy-and-seven forgivenesses 
which the Master enjoined upon Peter and the duty of the injured by 
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kindly approaches to initiate reconciliation with his offender which Christ 
also taught have been witnessed all too many times during the 
of church relationships. 

Augustine laid a firm foundation for the view which flowered in the 
Middle Ages that the church, through its official priesthood and its sacra- 
ments, is the sole agency by which divine grace may come to sinful map. 
“The keys of the church” were in the hands of ordained persons alone, 
whose seven sacramentarian powers enabled hierarchies to build Up an 
elaborate penitential system which tabulated sins and misdemeanors of 
every color and degree. A network of equivalences was woven about the 
lives of Christians—secret auricular confessions, indulgences, and the 
interdict, as well as excommunication of recalcitrant trespassers 
against moral and ecclesiastical statutes. The jurisdiction of the church 
was extended to the after life by means of the retribution of purgatory. 
A sharp conflict arose between holy church and holy empire as to final 
authority in civil as well as in moral government. This was the high 
point, not in spiritual life and influence, but in the organization and 
discipline of the church. It was because of the externality and abuses of 
this system that the Reformation, the Counter Reformation and other 
protests against formalism, inconsistency and tyranny in the name of 
religion were so vigorously prosecuted following the Renaissance. 

A more pleasing portion of this theme is that which relates to the 
moral instruction and nurture of the young and of new believers by 
which alone discipline can be made intelligent and thorough. Careful 
training began early in church history. After Pentecost came the task 
of edification. Many references to teachers and to the exercise of their 
gift are found in the historic accounts of apostolic ministry and particu- 
larly in the epistles of Saint Paul. The Didache, or Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, gives corroborative evidence of the painstaking nature 
of the tuition given to members and converts, not only in the ways of life 
and death and concerning relationships within the body of Christ, but 
especially with reference to Christian morality. It was not merely correct 
churchly intercourse and attention to rites and ceremonies which were 
enjoined, but character and conduct appropriate to the profession of 
religion and to the faith of Christ, and presenting such an appearance to 
outsiders as would reflect credit upon the Christian communion. The 
ancient church naturally received its recruits at first from the heathen 
world. Catechesis soon began and covered the whole range of the training 
of the church as given to its ordinary members. Pedagogics represent 
the more scientific training of maturer times and of more advanced classes 
of Christian students. 
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The catechumenate of the church of the second century is mentioned 
in the Clementines and other writings of the period. Children of believers 
re admitted, as soon as they were of age to receive instruction. The 
ater number of catechumens, also called by other names, such as novi- 
They were 


we 
gre 
tiati or incipientes, were at first Jewish or Gentile adults. 
candidates for baptism and were obliged to undergo training whatever 
their knowledge or station. Constantine the Great was prepared for 
church membership in this way. In the catechetical system of the fourth 
century the course prescribed included the Ten Commandments, with their 
basic moralities and pure monotheism, an outline of Christian faith, and a 
study of the Lord’s Prayer, carefully expounded. The sacraments were 
reserved as privileges to be attained by submission to tuition and exami- 
nation, supplemented by the reading of the Scriptures, fasting, prayer 


and divine communion. The period of preparation for full admission to 


the church and its fellowship varied in different churches and periods and 
was often adapted to the proficiency of the individual. While the earliest 
New Testament practice naturally required no probation, the apostolical 
constitutions, formulated from older sources in the fourth century, en- 
joined a three-year catechumenate, doubtless because of the difficulty of 


bringing converts received from an evil environment into a competent 
understanding of Christian thought and character. Coming out of idola- 
try, sensuality and false teaching, it was impossible, except by careful 
training and nurture, to bring new disciples into the vision and practice of 
a pure and spiritual religion. In time the length of preparatory member- 
ship was lessened, being fixed by the Council of Eliberis at two years, 
and by that of Agatha at eight months. Still later the season was some- 
times shortened to the forty days of Lent and even to a week. 

In the stricter period of the catechumenate candidates were divided 
into classes which were gradually admitted to the arcani disciplina, disci- 
pline of the mysteries, those portions of divine worship and especially of 
the sacraments, hidden carefully from unbelievers and revealed progres- 
sively to those who were being trained in Christian doctrine and morals. 
The arcani disciplina should not be confused with the scientia arcani of 
the Egyptian Church, since the latter was a system of concealment in 
theology, perhaps intended as a form of competition with mysteries of 
The period from the second to the sixth century prob- 


During that time the classes into 
Suidas 


other religions. 
ably covers the history of the arcana. 
which catechumens were divided varied in numbers and names. 
records two classes, but various authorities mention four: éwOipevor, 
instructed privately outside the church and made more desirous of its 
values by being kept for a time at a distance; dxpodpevor, hearers, who 
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could listen to sermons and readings, but could not take part in prayers; 
yovundivovtec, kneclers, who receive imposition of hands while on 


, their 
knees; and Satrigouevor, or gwritépnevor, the competent and elect, imme- 


diately ready for baptism, enrollment, imposition of hands and signing the 


cross after suitable examination and inspection by the bishop. 

The time came in the experience of the church when its growth was 
due more largely to its children than to conversions. Catechetical jp- 
struction passed into preparation for confirmation and then into confes- 
sion. There was loss of interest in ethical and doctrinal training, which 
was partially restored by Bruno, Otto of Bamberg, John Gerson and by 
such sects as the Waldensians and Wicliffites. The movements accom: 
panying the Reformation brought about new interest in catechization 
in almost all branches of the church, and it is still the rule but not always 
the practice of the greater number of them. In general it appears that 
teaching and life, doctrina et disciplina, go together in church history, 
The neglect of either is felt in the other, for they are parts of the same 
endeavor, namely, to preserve in the ecclesiastical body the mind and 
spirit of Christ by imparting truth and by requiring obedience to right- 
eous precepts. Punitive discipline became difficult with identification of 
church and state, and with the growth of state churches was found to be 
well-nigh impossible. The clergy could be bound by strict rules and the 
laity encouraged by ideals. Nevertheless, the Church of England attitude 
was that expressed by Bishop Meade, “Godly discipline has ever been 
regarded as one of the notes or marks of a true church.” 

Free churches in Europe and America have at various times admin- 
istered to refractory members reproof, censure, suspension, excommuni- 
cation. The Catholic Church exercises strict control of its priesthood, 
and has always maintained an elaborate system of education, accompanied 
after the eleventh century by penance, which attained the status of a 
sacrament, and which consists of contrition, confession and satisfaction 
on the part of trangressors. The Lutheran revision of the doctrine of 
penance began with the peravora of the New Testament as being “a trans- 
mutation in the mind and in the affections.” Careful catechetical instruc- 
tion is maintained to this day by the followers of Luther. The Evangelical 
Lutheran view is that church discipline is to be maintained through admis- 
sion to or exclusion from the sacraments. “The power of the keys” is 
with pastors, who should not knowingly admit an unworthy person to 
sacramental privileges. The congregation has the right, based on Saint 
Matthew 18, and 1 Corinthians 5, to participate in church discipline, 
though the practice has languished as in other communions. 

Calvinism strongly asserted the responsibility of the church for the 
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conduct of its members. The authority of the keys was administered 
through the preaching of the Word, sustained by penitential regulations 
as having been divinely ordered. The German-Swiss Reformation in- 

creased religious knowledge and brought about a renovation of the life 
of the people, but Zwingli was content to leave the application of Christian 
preaching to civil authority as the executing organ. Calvin in Geneva, 
however, made discipline one of the functions of the “right church,” which 
thereby prevents desecration of the congregation and sacraments of 
Christ. The French Protestant Church holds that organized Christianity 
must seek modesty and honesty in the whole course of life, and not merely 
freedom from gross vices. The principle of ethical teaching and govern 

ment on the part of the church is asserted by all leading communions of 
the United States of America. The Canons of the Protestant Episcopal! 
Church relate chiefly to the clergy, but indicate that laymen may be 
punished for serious offenses by exclusion from the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. There is a brief catechism introduced in the Prayer Book 
with the injunction, “To be learned by every person before he is brought 
The government of Congregational 


to be confirmed by the bishop.” 
The sessions of individual Presbyterian 


churches is with each local unit. 
churches administer their discipline, subject to appeals of aggrieved per- 

sons to presbytery, synod and general assembly. “Ours is a confessional 

church,” a leading Presbyterian affirms, and the Shorter Catechism is the 

prescribed basis of instruction in Christian principles. The Methodist 

Episcopal churches and related bodies have catechetical works which are 

used to some extent, and their books of discipline contain specific methods 

of preserving order and Christian character in the membership. The same 
statement may be made concerning denominations not mentioned. 

From the facts which have been cited and others which may be 
gathered from responsible sources it is evident that the Christian Church 
as a whole has believed itself possessed of authority conferred by Christ 
himself, both to teach its members and to regulate their lives according 
to certain standards. The exercise of this authority has been widely 
regarded as a duty and obligation resting upon the officers of the church 
and to some extent also, at least ultimately, upon all believers and church- 
men. The potestas ecclesiastica and “the power of the keys” have been 
more or less effectively administered in all times and in every branch of 
the church. Christian teaching on the one hand and the application of 
moral and ecclesiastical discipline on the other hand have not only char- 
acterized church history in general, but have produced typical and 
praiseworthy results in certain periods and in various communions. Who 
will not confess that our times, while presenting some satisfactory 
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instances of Christian training and conduct, are much too lax in thought 
and in the regulation of private and social affairs? It is quite evident 
that the teaching function of the church is only imperfectly exercised, 
while the conduct of many church members is daily proof of the weaknes 
or neglect of corrective disciplinary measures. This is not to say that the 
church does not speak on these subjects, nor to assert that it is without 
influence upon human behavior. The condition of society would long 
since have becpme deplorable were it not for the voice of the pulpit, the 
declarations of church councils, the achievements of the better types of 
religious education and evangelism and the power of consistent Christian 
living on the part of a considerable element in every community. 

The church is not justly held responsible for the individual, cor- 
porate or popular vices or for the antisocial practices of those who do not 
recognize its right to prescribe and enforce rules of virtue and of fair 
dealing. Authority, at least in every realm above the physical, must be 
recognized in order to become effective and to achieve its ends. Social 
evolution is the history of the adoption of divine principles in the affairs 
of men. In order to bring this about the Christian Church has furnished 
the highest leadership and the chief motivity: it is not too much to say 
that the spiritual authority of Christianity, operating through that 
human, fallible and divided instrument of divine grace which we know as 
the Church of Jesus Christ, has vastly improved the manners of men and 
has profoundly changed the life of the world. 

Has the time come when in order to the more rapid development and 
completion of the work of Christianity there is need of greater unity and 
strength within the church? Many believe this who think in terms of 
spiritual rather than of formal relationships. They are not convinced of 
the soundness of the exegesis or interpretation which binds the prayer of 
Christ for the oneness of his followers to the conception of a single reli- 
gious body, no matter how constituted and administered. The divine 
wisdom is represented by Saint Paul as manifold. Nature, the “visible 
garment of God,” presents varieties of life and diversities of organization. 
It may be, as the president of a State university remarked to me recently, 
that the Church of Christ does more valuable service to the world because 
it is not restricted to one system, method and fellowship. Two facts stand 
out clearly, however, in the thinking of increasing numbers of intelligent 
and devoted Christians; there should be more real and evident goodwill 
and desire to co-operate among all followers of our Lord, and the number 
of schisms in the framework of the church having passed the limits of 
good judgment, should be greatly decreased. Supposing that we believe 
this, and that some branches of the church, or even of disjecta membra 
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of certain communions, were brought together to form larger and pre- 
wumably more influential groups, what would be the effect upon doctrine 
and discipline? It might easily be that vast membership would mean 
diminished rather than increased fidelity to truth and to the demands of 

.rsonal and social righteousness. If so, would not the price be far too 
great to be paid for mere numerical or ecclesiastical increments and satis- 
factions? Not a few will so conclude, in all probability. 

The Church of Christ, assuredly if it is to represent truly its 
Founder and to do his work, must posit the idea of inward quality rather 
than that of outward extension as the basic necessity of its development 
and progress. If its branches come together to form new and stronger 
alliances and unions, they will need to make concessions as to non-essen- 
tials in forms and practices, but will doubtless seck to exalt the potestas 
ecclesiastica, authoritative power of the church in its own realm, that of 
spiritual knowledge and of moral influence. This right of instruction and 
discipline within the body of Christ and of teaching, example and persua- 
sion in association with bodies politic and social, must continue to be 
based upon the gift and mandate of Christ, and not upon unscriptural 
views, interests and ambitions of hierarchies, classes and organizations. 
Prescriptions of virtue and the attempt to enforce them even in the most 
restricted ecclesiastical circles will be of dubious influence unless they are 
derived from the well-authenticated counsels and revelations of the Divine 
Spirit, historically manifested in the Son of God and in his gospel, and 
still supplying Christian wisdom and guidance. The church is not author- 
ized to substitute for the commandments of God the traditions of men, nor 
to invade society with non-ethical or unsound civic and economic theories. 
The business of the church is Christianity, which includes the categories 
of righteousness, justice and love, but which does not license ecclesiastics 
to dictate policies in secular affairs outside their knowledge and experi- 
ence. It is necessary to guard well the commission and function of the 
Christian prophet—a voice crying in the wilderness of contemporary 
materialism, sensuality and godlessness—but it is no part of sound prac- 
tice to permit prelatical foolishness to be paraded as prophetic knowledge, 
foresight and courage. The ethic of Christianity must be reasonable: it 
may well be in advance of science or of the mores of the age, but it should 
never oppose established facts of thought and life. 

One of many truths which Christian leadership ought never to forget 
is that the church exists for men, not men for the church. This is a logi- 
cal inference from our Lord’s remark about the Sabbath, from his con- 
demnation of those who loaded people with burdens which they themselves 
did not assume, and from his annulment of laws and ordinances which were 
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untimely or cruel. Church discipline has sometimes been harsh and up- 
christian, but an unprincipled and unregulated church is more inhuman 
still. It is no kindness to any to allow them to continue in sin unw arned, 
or to permit them to be surrounded with dangerous associations inside the 
church. Perfection does not inhere in earthly institutions. It js the 
glory of the church that its membership at best comprises only saints jp 
the making, and includes some whose canonization is as yet far off. The 
work of God in the creation and development of Christian character 


is 
not to be judged narrowly or in an unfinished state. They are sent ona 
long course, at least as a rule, who are pledged to go on to perfection, 


Nevertheless, however extended the journey and distant the event, this 
is the way of holiness and the path of life, and the constant care of the 
Christian community should attend aspirants who, however fallibly, are 
striving “toward the goal unto the prize of the upward calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” If one of these “be overtaken in any trespass, ye who are 
spiritual restore such a one in the spirit of gentleness.” More severe 
treatment is to be used with the disobedient and unruly: “avoid him,” 
“have no company with him,” “count him not as an enemy, but admonish 
him as a brother.” Foes, it is true, do sometimes enter the flock of 
Christ. Wolves are to be treated as such and the sheep protected, even 
though it cost the physical or the ecclesiastical life of the shepherd to 
oppose them. Furthermore, any in the church who “loveth not the Lord, 
let him be anathema,” saith the apostolic counsel, until the prayer Maran 
atha be answered, “O Lord, come,” restoring these, if it be possible, to 
their love of Christ and to Christian fellowship. 

The study of Scriptural teachings and that of historic Christianity 
alike assure us that there should be sufficient exercise of authority on the 
part of the church to keep its inward life and example wholesome and 
inspiring to its own members, to conserve its reputation, to maintain its 
moral and therefore its spiritual influence and to make it ideally powerful 
in all realms in which principles and duty are important. A union of 
Christian bodies should therefore be ethically formed as well as ethically 
aimed and governed. As times are is it to be supposed that unifications 
of religious bodies based on reduction of moral standards to the lowest 
common denominator or to popular demands would be of the slightest 
real value to the kingdom of God and to humanity? What are increased 
numbers, reduced overheads and the peace of some overchurched neigh- 
borhoods if purchased at cost of truth and goodness? Bigness of body 
may not mean greatness of soul. Relief from necessities for sacrificial 
giving may harden hearts already sufficiently selfish. Underchurehed 
communities may present as great a problem as do those which are over- 
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crowded with religious societies. A town with one live church and three 


weak and struggling ones is better off than is a place with one church only 
and that one dead. ‘Those branches of the church which are sufficiently 
alike to unite without undue and distressing debates and delays, causing 
wrangling, proselyting, bad advertising and divisions, resulting in new and 
ess worthy sects than the existing ones, will be wise and Christlike if in 
coming together they hold the terms of their marriage contract up to 
the level of their Lord’s requirements in faith, in character and in human 
relationships. 

It is evident that some people, however inconsistently, object to au- 
thority of any kind except it may be their own. A good many liberals 
deny the right of the church to have or to exercise any inhibition upon 
what they call freedom—a good term misused when it is applied, as it 
often is, to self will and disregard of the interests of others. These classes 
of objectors are dangerous, but I do not think them half as injurious to 
the cause of Christ as they would be who should persuade churchmen, for 
the sake of economy, great numbers, popularity or of any other material 
interest, to diminish in any degree the claims and content of Christian 
nurture and discipline. For, even for the growth and strengthening of 
organizations, weakening of faith, of virtue and of government is not the 
law of ultimate success. It was a wise observation which I heard a 
Protestant Episcopal rector quote from the lips of a good farmer. “I 
have noticed,” said this man, “that when I let the bars down there’s more 
critters want to get out than want to get in.” ‘True to life, and not of 
dumb beasts only. The animals we call men are not so different from 
those guided by instinct as some would have us believe. What institutions, 
societies, governments are puissant and durable? Is it those without 
philosophies, standards, laws, governments? Or is it a fact, as indicated 
in the beginning of this discussion, that it is authoritative bodies—asso- 
ciations, schools, parties, states—standing for much and requiring no 
little—-which are attractive and which long flourish? 

Let it not be imagined that the Church of Christ can ever free itself 
from competition. If it lessens differences and schisms within its own 
body it will still have to meet principalities and powers, world rulers of 
darkness, spiritual wickedness in high places, inward temptations and out- 
ward assaults—the world, the flesh and the devil. In this conflict the 
need is not of vast, soulless bodies loosely bound together by puerilities of 
teaching and by compromises of moral principle. The ages of conquest 
await a church of mighty faith in its gospel, of unfaltering devotion to 
truth and of firm adherence to all the laws of God in Jesus Christ. Such 
a church will be known and felt around the globe. The impact of its 
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energy will affect for good individual life, occupational transactions and 
relations, society and government. This body of Christ will not have to 
be timid as to its judgments or discharge them in violent resolutions, It 
will have little of that positiveness which is mistaken at the top of its 
voice. It will assume no strong attitude because of conscious weakness. 
It will fear no one save God, will follow none other than Jesus Christ, wil] 
obey and teach confidently the divine commandments. To itself, to its 
own members, this church will be the law, and in the world outside to an 
ever greater extent it will reign though it does not govern, will exert 
strong pressure without compulsion and from the standing place (oi oui) 
of love to God and man on which it is firmly situated it will lift the earth 
into the light and life of heaven. 





FOUR QUATRAINS 
Tue Bunp 


The wise man wonders at the usual, 
The unwise at the rare, 

Blind to the universal good, 
The beauty everywhere! 


Tue Poor 
Poor men are men who would be rich 
And do not know their deeper need, 
The consciousness of their own worth, 
The soul’s eternal title-deed. 


Tue Common Crown 


The Doric column, the Roman arch, 
The Gothic minster, the Hebrew hymn, 
With Hamlet and the Iliad share 
A glory Time can never dim! 


UNSATISFIED 


A secret melancholy breaks 
Through all our gayety and games,— 
And in the soul a thirst awakes 
Which all earth’s dearest pleasure shames. 
Bensamin CopeLanp. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OUR PENTECOSTAL SYMPOSIUM—IV 


Tue Meruopist Review continues the presentation of a wide range 
of studies of the Dispensation of the Holy Spirit throughout this Pente- 
costal year. 

Here are some themes which we hope may appear with real spiritual 
vision in future issues of the Review: “The Holy Spirit in Prayer”- 
would there not be more real worship in the church if its membership more 
fully realized that indwelling presence inspiring an inward intercession of 
the soul? as taught by Paul in Romans 8. 20f. and Ephesians 6. 18; “The 


b] 


Spirit and Sanctification,” a source of that holiness which both Paul and 
Wesley emphasized as perfect love; “The Spirit of Stewardship,” one of 
the high ministrations of the Paraclete; also it would be well to discuss 
such “Symbolism of the Spirit” as can be seen in Breath, Wind, Fire, 
Water, The Dove, and divine Wings, which would express the romanticism 
of Hebraic vision as well as the humanism of Hellenic thought. 

We are here presenting some valuable messages on Pentecost from a 
number of college professors who teach both religion and philosophy. 


Tue Asipinc Frvitrs or Pentecost 

Tue apostolic Pentecost should be interpreted as the experience of 
a generation and not of aday. Failure to do this has vitiated much that 
has been written about it and as a result, through gazing at its more 
spectacular incidentals, we have often lost the less obvious and more 
valuable products of this great experience. Wonder about the bush that 
burned but was not consumed has too often blinded us to the deeper 
moral and spiritual values disclosed by the later years of leadership in a 
great economic and spiritual upheaval. To separate the abiding from 
the transient needs the longer range. That makes for less heed to the 
forms such experiences take and more to the effects they produce. Forms 
change, but behind them may be “the same Spirit.” That was true even 
of Pentecost, to these Jewish people till now a Harvest Festival. The 
particular form it now takes may be of little value—so Paul rated the gift 
of tongues in 1 Cor. 12 and 14, incoherent babbling identical with that of 
Acts 2, even if Luke was not sure of ,it—but the kind of life it generates 
is always of much importance. To appraise it we need not the ecstatic 
feeling of a day, but the daily living it produced through the years. That 
way came Paul’s data for his classic hymn on the one indispensable spir- 


itual gift (1 Cor. 13). 
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Thought of Pentecost as the experience of a day has unduly accep. 


tuated its individualism. It has been seen as a great emotional experience 
in which the Spirit of God moved in individual hearts and after which 
“three thousands souls” were won “census fashion” to the new faith. J]; 


was true, but its effects in later history show that something more than 


the saving of individuals was under way. They were a yeast leavening 
e . - ~ 


the lump, sometimes a ferment exploding and breaking the old to make 
way for the new, helping to redeem the social order. The Holy Spirit 
brought God to men or men to God, but quite as clearly it was a social 
force that brought men closer to each other. Diverse elements were fused 
into a brotherhood of “one heart and soul.” Without churches, they met 
in their own homes for prayer and the common meal, to break bread and 
to hearten each other. The picture of Acts 2 seems alien to Jesus, but 
its social product in the decades that follow make it clear that the experi- 
ence, whatever its jargon, had the Spirit of Jesus at its heart, still alive 
and active. It meant awareness that he was a creative power in them. 

The later decades and even the day show that the Holy Spirit relied 
not upon the magical and mysterious so much as upon the reasonable. 
Faith reaches beyond reason, but it cannot become unreasonable. “Peter 
stood up” to speak. The first Christians used the method of their Gali- 
lean Master and throughout apostolic literature his “good news” is fre- 
quently described as a “teaching.” The new faith was not something to 
be either memorized or recited, but it needed to be interpreted and de- 
fended. Doubt that it could be taught had not yet arisen and “teaching 
the people” seems the chief function of the apostles. The “mind of 
Christ” could be known only by minds and on the scriptures and the oral 
traditions about the Nazarene they were largely fed. Worth-while fol- 
lowers of the Kingdom were not dazzled inte it, but then as now were won 
by moral suasion. Naturally the content of our appeal will be as differ- 
ent from theirs as the conditions of the twentieth century are from thos 
of the first. 

More important in the new faith and more impressive to its contem- 
poraries than the events of Pentecost was the brotherhood it produced 
Judaism was puritanically moral and lacked sympathy with human 
foibles. Laws on adultery and Sabbath observance were more sacred than 
human life. But here were moral ideals tempered by love, a human touch 
almost unknown till Jesus. To his followers brotherhood was more than 
property. They shared everything and no one was in want. A beautiful 
picture of Christian love in action! “All things common.” Horrors! 
Wasn’t that communism? Certainly it had that character. It was unlike 
that of to-day in that it was neither compulsory nor prompted by the idea 
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that personal property was an evil. It was moved by a love that cannot 
enjoy when others are in need. It was helped by belief in the nearing 
end. What value possessions then? Of course it was a blunder. For a 
time they lived on the principal and their later estate was worse than the 
earlier. ‘The experiment failed and Peter was soon out on the mission 
feld, no longer head of the Jerusalem church. James, his successor, led 
a sadder and wiser people. In its wake was Paul’s later collection for 
the poor among God’s people there. Gradually this love grew cold in a 
church that tried by its policies to disprove the idea that God and 
mammon cannot be served together. 

Much could be said about the power of the Spirit to break down the 
barriers of alien speech and racial lines, and to develop a sense of unity 
that led bigoted Jews, for all their prejudice, to later admit Gentiles into 
their fellowship. No less should be said about how this Spirit fed dissatis 
faction with the unworthy, developed a sense of worth among the lowly, 
and freed from a slavery to things. From them we cannot be as free as 
they, but the Holy Spirit was never more needed to keep what should be 
our servants from becoming our masters. Space forbids the mention of 
aught else than the boldness the Spirit gave. That was felt Pentecost 
day when with brave straight words Peter, once cowed by a maid, charged 
his hearers with the slaying of Jesus and heightened the gravity of their 
deed by declaring his Messiahship. No quality of these early Christians 
is cited more than their fearlessness. Boldly they stood before tribunals, 
they were beaten with rods and thrown into prison cells. “We must obey 
God rather than men” were not idle words. Before wrongs, however 
strongly entrenched, they never quailed and they dared to try to convert 
what ought to be, however distant it might be, into the actual. 

How far will the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Jesus, carry us with the 
problems of to-day? The forms it takes and the ends it seeks will be 
different. It will ride in vehicles as different as is the aeroplane from 
the Palestinian ass toward goals as unlike as the mental worlds of the first 
and twentieth centuries. But “the same Spirit” and the qualities it 
generates, like brotherhood and boldness, to arbitrarily mention but two, 
is needed as much as ever. The apostolic age furnishes support to 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s statement that “Religion can be healthy and vital 
only if a certain tension is maintained between it and the civilization in 
which it functions.” ‘That tension existed between the Spirit of Jesus 
and his environment. The common people heard his “good news” gladly, 
while officials and holders of privilege looked on him with suspicion and 
later conspired to end his work. ‘To-day the church is on quite too good 
To many she seems the latter’s chief 


terms with the world about it. 
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bulwark, and not without reason. Once her indifference to social] condi- 
tions was largely due to her otherworldliness. Now there is a fear that 
this indifference, so far as it exists, is largely due to too much of the 
worldly or too great timidity. Certainly the church to-day needs bold. 
ness. She is not without it, but she could do more to lessen poverty, end 
war, and humanize industry, if she dared use her full power. She too 
much fears the effect upon her income or popularity. It may not be 
“wise.” Filled with the Holy Spirit, she would speak the word of God 
and act it with boldness! 

How would an uncurbed Christian brotherhood act in our social 
order to-day? It is not too dogmatic to say that it would not take th 
form of communism, but it would be hardly less revolutionary. Is real 
brotherhood possible, however good the intentions, between our extremes 
of wealth and poverty? How much may a Christian own? No one, of 
course, is wise enough to fix a limit, but the number grows who believe 
there should be one somewhere. If the church became such a brotherhood. 
how much would it be concerned with serious economic injustice or wide- 
spread unemployment? But what has the Holy Spirit to do with this? 
What with the race problem? Anyhow we are lynching only from nin 
to ten Negroes annually the last couple of years, the lowest number sinc: 
lynching records were kept. We do not kill so many, but with more re- 
fined means we kill their spirits. How Christian are we when in many of 
our cities we exclude these neighbors of ours from our restaurants and 
hotels, segregate them in our theaters, and discriminate against them as 
workers? Are all our churches models cf Christian brotherhood in this 
respect? If Pentecost means brotherhood, would one be worth having 
to-day that left such great issues of our unchristian social order un 
touched ? 


Meadville. Pa Irwin Ross Bertier. 


[Inwi~ Ross Bertier, Ph.D., is professor in the department of philosophy 
of religion of Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.] 


Tue Hoty Spirit as Source or KNow.epce 


In the use of such names as Comforter, Helper, Holy Spirit, Advo 
cate, Jesus was in the habit of further enriching and elaborating his mean 
ing by the explanatory title “The Spirit of truth” (John 14. 17; 15. 26: 
16. 13). Jesus emphasized and reiterated the idea that adequate and 
whole knowledge can be learned only on the condition that one shall abide 
in the word of Jesus and shall will to do God’s will (John 7. 17: 8. 31, 32). 
“But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father shall send in 
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my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring to your remembrance 
all that I said unto you” (John 14. 26). 
Psychologically speaking, it is no doubt true that complete knowl 


edge in any realm is never merely intellectualistic, but it is also emotional 


and volitional, that is, passional and spiritual. Meaning and value judg- 
ments are always spiritual rather than intellectual. “Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” (Job 11. 7.) The knowledge of formal logic is 
inadequate to all discovery of reality and truth. Kant was the greatest 
philosopher of the eighteenth century, and he proved to the satisfaction of 
thinkers of his own and later times that no one by searching can find any 
yniversal truth. There is no absolute or certain knowledge of God, the 
world or the self possible for man. Whole knowledge can be achieved 
alone by faith. Such knowledge is never achieved by any who are not 
taught by the Spirit of truth. 

Prof. Borden Parker Bowne used to say that what we most need is 
not more sight, but more insight. This was the view of Paul, and Jesus, 
and John Wesley. Insight in this connection is not perception, nor any 
merely intellectualistic product, but it is a quality of discernment and 
knowledge not individually, but socially originated. Insight, as a quality 
of knowledge, finds its ultimate source in the Spirit of truth. “And in 
like manner the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not how to 
pray as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered” (Romans 8. 26). We believe with 
Paul that the Spirit is the only source of knowledge of “how to pray 
as we ought.” In his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul stresses this 
thought: “But, as the Scripture says, there are things 

‘Which no eve ever saw and no ear ever heard, 


And never occurred to the human mind, 
Which God has provided for those who love him.’ 


For God revealed them to us through his Spirit, for the Spirit fathoms 
everything even the depths of God himself” (1 Corinthians 1. 9, 10— 
Goodspeed’s translation). Jesus taught plainly that the abiding source 
of the knowledge of truth is none other than the Spirit: “Howbeit when 
he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the truth: for 
he shall not speak from himself; but what things so ever he shall hear, 
these shall he speak: and he shall declare unto you the things that are to 
come” (John 16.13). What Jesus, as a source of knowledge, had been 
during his earthly ministry, Jesus declared that such would the Spirit 
continue to be afterwards: “He shall glorify me: for he shall take of 
mine, and shall declare it unto you. All things whatsoever the Father 
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hath are mine: therefore said I, that he taketh of mine, and shall declare 
it unto you. A little while and ye behold me no more; and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me” (John 16. 14-16). This promise began to be 
fulfilled at Pentecost and is still being fulfilled in the life and experience 
of the Christian world. 

The philosophies of men have generally led to some form of phil- 
osophic skepticism regarding the capacity of unaided human reason to 
find out or know truth. A number of years ago the English statesman 
and philosopher A. J. Balfour stressed the co-operative origin of all 


knowledge in the following utterance: “I do not believe that, strictly 


speaking, there is any such thing as ‘unassisted reason.”” It was the 
general thesis, supported by Balfour and with which the present writer js 
in full agreement, that all knowledge or belief in the fields of science, 
ethics, and religion is “due to a complex of causes, of which human reason 
was not the most important.” 

“It is not, I think, inaccurate to say that every addition to knowledge, 
whether in the individual or the community, whether scientific, ethical, or 
theological, is due to a co-operation between the human soul which assimilates, 
and the Divine power which inspires. Neither acts, or, as far as we can pro- 
nounce upon such matters, could act in independent isolation. For ‘unassisted 
reason’ is, as I have already said, a fiction’—Foundations of Belief, pages 
336-339. 


This, then, is our thesis, the world and the church need not primarily 
a new occurrence of Pentecostal manifestation, but a new and abiding 
appreciation of the fundamentally co-operative origin of all true knowl- 
edge and belief, whether scientific, ethical or religious. The parties to 
that co-operative relationship, are human souls and the Holy Spirit. This 
is the sense in which the Spirit of truth shall guide us into all the truth. 
It is our prayer at this time that the conditions upon which the teaching 
and guiding functions of the Spirit can be realized shall be more fully 
met in the church in the days that lie before us as a result of the earnest 
study which the church is giving to this important subject during the 
present anniversary year. 


Berea, Ohio. Deto C. Grover. 


[Professor Deto C. Grover, Ph.D., a member of the North-East Ohio 
Methodist Annual Conference, is vice-president of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
and professor of philosophy and psychology.] 


Tue Hoty Sprreir Accorpinc to tHE GosprpEL or JOHN 


Amone other values, the observance of Pentecostal Year serves the 
good end of taking us back to the rich and significant experiences of the 
early followers of Jesus. It is a platitude, perhaps, and yet we need to 
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remind ourselves that the books of the New Testament are all written 
after and in explanation of great living. Back of all doctrines of the 
Holy Spirit was a satisfying and world-transforming fellowship of the 
Presence of God in human life. For fifty years women and men had 
lived in the power of the Spirit before the author of The Acts told the 
story of Pentecost. Likely another twenty-five years elapsed and the 
experience of the church expanded accordingly to make way for another 
interpretation of this Life in Christ which is given in The Fourth Gospel. 
It may well be that in reading these varying explanations of the source of 
Life we shall find increasing aid in living richly “in the Spirit.” 

John’s doctrine of the Spirit seems to have grown much more from 
the Person of Jesus than from the teachings of the Master. We look in 
vain for any developed doctrine in the Synoptic Gospels. In fact the 
few scattered references are both quite obscure and difficult to under- 
stand as over against the general teachings. Jesus on the whole spoke 
clearly and consistently. But the three outstanding passages dealing 
with the Holy Spirit (Mark 13. 11; Luke 4. 14ff., and Matt. 12. 31ff. with 
Parallels) are among the most confusing and debatable of all the words 
which the Synoptic writers quote as from Jesus. This much is beyond 
question, however; the writer of the fourth Gospel is thinking in quite 
other terms from those of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. Perhaps he has had 
an experience which scarcely tallies with theirs. In the day preceding a 
fixed tradition it is possible that Christian life expressed itself in a great 
variety of forms. 

As one reads the Gospel of John it becomes increasingly clear that 
the writer has been impressed both by the experience of Paul and by his 
explanation of the new life that has come to him through the Living 
Christ. Almost every page bears the imprint of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles who had come to know the fullness of the grace of God as re- 
vealed in the Lord Jesus Christ. Even as life in Christ seems much the 
same for Paul and for John, so their interpretations of the essential 
Christian experience are much the same. The Christian Church is some- 
thing new and powerful at work in the world; it is dominated by an 
influence, by a Spirit which works both to give new gifts and abilities 
to men, and also to endow the inner life with graces that make men akin 
to God. This Holy Spirit cannot be separated from the Person of the 
Risen Christ. 

It must be recognized, as Prof. E. F. Scott has so well shown in his 
work, The Fourth Gospel, that the writer of this book of devotion is not 
quite consistent in his treatment of the Spirit. He seems in the earlier 
chapters to think in terms quite familiar to a student of the Old Testa- 
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ment. All divine action upon men and upon the cosmos may by referred 
to as the work of the Spirit. But in the closing chapters ther emerges 
a quite different doctrine concerning a specific and unique comradeship 
which has fallen upon the Christian Church. Of this Johannine inter- 
pretation I am writing in this paper. 

1. The Advent of the Spirit is timed with a definiteness that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

(1) It will be after the death of Jesus. The statement of 7. 39 x 
characteristic. At the last, great day of the festival in Jerusalem Jesys 
summoned the thirsty to have within themselves “streams of living water.” 
which the writer explains by saying, “He meant by this the Spirit which 
those who believed in him were to receive: as yet there was no Spirit, be- 
cause Jesus had not been glorified yet.” Cf. 16. 7. This expectation js 
realized according to .the narrative of Chapter XX. 

(2) It will be “in a little while.” Here John seems at variance with 
the writer of the Acts, who sets the date at Pentecost, some fifty days 
after the death and resurrection. When the disciples seek to know exactly 
what their Lord meant by the phrase he contented himself with the state- 
ment, “You will be wailing and lamenting while the world is rejoicing: 
you will be sorrowful, but then your sorrow will be changed into joy” (16. 
20). The prophecy was quickly fulfilled, for the very evening of the day 
of the resurrection, Jesus stood in their astonished midst saying, “Peace 
be with you.” This he repeated and “With these words he breathed on 
them and added, ‘Receive the Holy Spirit” ” (20. 19ff.) 

(3) This gift of the Spirit synchronizes with the return of Christ. 
On the early morning of Sunday when Mary clung to his feet, as she found 
him in the garden, he was unwilling for her to hold him, since he had not 
yet ascended to the Father. She was commissioned to tell the disciples, 
“T am ascending to my Father and yours, to my God and yours” (20. 17). 
That evening when he met them in the room with closed doors he freely 
showed them his hands and side. A week later he stood among them 
urging Thomas to make sure of his return by touching both hands 
and side. At each of these meetings he spoke the word, “Peace be with 
you” and at the first breathed upon them the Holy Spirit (20. 19-29). 

2. The recipients of the Spirit are likewise limited. They are disci- 
ples who live in conscious obedience and union with their Lord. “The 
world cannot receive him, because it neither sees him nor knows him, but 
you know him, because he remains with you and will be within you” (15. 
17). The one passage which seems to contradict this position is capable 
of being understood as implying an indirect influence upon the world 
through the life and activity of the church (16. 8-11). 
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3. The function of the Spirit is to be a Light and a Guide into truth 
for believers. While the words of the great Teacher are to be kept in 
mind, his followers are to find them unfolding and expanding until they 
take on new and deeper meanings than the hearers imagined when they 
fell from the gracious lips of the Christ. Instead of a few prophets being 
inspired as in the olden time, the whole church is to receive this higher 
enlightenment, this insight into truth. In place of all external revelations 
the Christian is to substitute a living Revealer who from within will open 
windows for understanding the deep things of Christ. “When the Spirit 
of truth comes, he will lead you into all the truth” (16. 13). Here is no 
static measure of truth, no divine sanction of orthodoxy, but a dynamic 
life which through enlarging experience arrives at greater illumination 
(13. 7; 14. 26; 16. 12-15). He is a Helper into truth. 

4. The essential nature of the Spirit is one with Christ himself. The 
two are one. In that wonderful fourteenth chapter, when the disciples 
are troubled so about his going away, he brings them accumulating com- 
fort with progressive revelation. In verse 16 he says, “I will ask the 
Father to give you another Helper to be with you forever, even the Spirit 
of truth.” Then he adds in verse 18, “I will not leave you forlorn; I am 
coming to you. A little while longer and the world will see me no more; 
but you will see me because I am living and you will be living too. You 
will understand on that day that I am in my Father and you are in me 
and I am in you” (16, 18-20). Here John has telescoped two ideas of the 
Pauline letters. The believer is to live “in the Spirit,” and he is to dwell 
“in Christ,” and the two expressions refer to the one glorious experience 
of the Christian life. The parousia (the Presence) is not in 
the distance, but is the actual daily vital union of Christ and his own. 
The Spirit, or the Living Christ, thus continues the activity of Jesus the 
Son of God. He is freed from all limitations that accompanied his in- 
carnation and becomes the abiding Presence of God with every believer 
as with the whole chifrch (16. 6ff.). 

It may not be out of place to suggest that this Johannine interpreta- 
tion of the Christian life of his day accords well with the twentieth-cen- 
tury teaching concerning the Immanence of God and the mystical experi- 
ence of religion so precious to us. 

James T. Cartyon. 

Denver, Colorado. 


[James T. Cariyon, Ph.D., is a professor of the New Testament in the 
lliff School of Theology, and is a member of the Colorado Conference. | 
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Tue Wirwess or tue Spirit 1nTHE Psatos 


Some of the Psalms are wild clamors out of the agonies of a ery 
age. Some of them are pathetic voicings of the dull discouragement that 
settles down upon a man when his hopes are disappointed and his prayers 
unanswered. But it constantly happens that, although the Psalms begin 
with complaints, they suddenly and unaccountably change inte doxologies, 

In the sixth psalm, for instance, the writer says, 


“I water my couch with my tears. 
Mine eye wasteth away because of grief; 
It waxeth old because of all mine adversaries.” 


And then suddenly he exclaims: 


“Depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity; 

For Jehovah hath heard the voice of my weeping. 
Jehovah hath heard my supplication; 

Jehovah will receive my prayer. 

All mine enemies shall be put to shame and sore troubled: 
They shall turn back, they shall be put to shame suddenly.” 


In the twenty-second psalm, which begins, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” and is such a vivid expression of suffering and 
desertion that men have taken it as a prophecy of the agony of the cruci- 
fixion, the psalmist suddenly exclaims, “Yea, from the horns of the wild- 


oxen thou hast answered me.” And then he says: 


“I will declare thy name unto my brethren: 

In the midst of the assembly will I praise thee. 

Ye that fear Jehovah, praise him; 

All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him; 

And stand in awe of him, all ye the seed of Israel. 

For he hath not despised nor abhorred the affliction of the afflicted; 
Neither hath he hid his face from him; 

But when he cried unto him, he heard.” 


Some commentators have insisted that we have in this Psalm two 
separate hymns pasted together in order that both the suffering and the 
triumphant elements of the congregation might have some expression of 
their feelings. Of course this is possible, but there is not the slightest 
doubt that these sudden transitions from the lowest depths of suffering 
to the heights of joyful confidence are common in the experience of those 
who do business in great waters. 

Whatever be the history of the Psalm, it is a photographie repro- 
duction of what has happened again and again in the experience of 
individuals and of the church. The sudden descent of the Holy Spirit at 
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Pentecost is only a notable instance of that sudden coming of glad assur- 
ance which is so common in the lives of those to whom prayer is a living 
reality. 

Psychologists have sought to explain these sudden transitions by say- 
ing that the emotions of pain, doubt, and grief have exhausted themselves, 
and there is a normal reaction to a more cheerful state of mind. One has 
no disposition to deny the truth of this explanation. Furthermore, it is a 
psychological law that the full, intense expression of our grief before God 
tends to allay it. When a man tells God all about his doubts in the 
frankest possible way, the doubts do not seem so serious. Other counter- 
balancing considerations rush into the mind. 

But to say that a mere mechanical reaction of the emotions is a 
full explanation of the extraordinary spiritual uplift which the psalmists 
and millions of other faithful souls have found in prayer, is like explaining 
Hamlet by the fact that Shakespeare’s heart, when he wrote the great 
passages, was pumping blood very vigorously into his brain. This is 
doubtless true, but it is not the whole truth. If we continue in prayer, 
and pour out our souls before God, if we tell him of our doubts and com- 
plaints, and at the same time remind him of his past mercies and his 
great promises, we are apt to have experiences so wonderful and satisfy- 
ing that we can only account for them as the touch of the Divine Spirit. 
At such times additional arguments to support our faith in God’s answer 
to prayer seem like carrying coals to Newcastle. 

It is these sudden comings of light from heaven that keep Christian- 
ity alive. The missionary arrives at some little village nearly dead from 
weariness, and utterly heartsick. And then as he stands up te preach, 
lo!a Presence! His heart is warmed, his imagination kindled, and hilarity 
takes the place of depression. The Lord is with him! After one of these 
glorious re-enforcements we often sit down and try to analyze it, and back 
it up with arguments. But it is not the arguments that give strength. 
We construct the arguments under the inspiration of the strength we have 
received without the arguments. The rationalization, however, is often 
helpful in carrying us through future foggy experiences where we have 
to go on dead reckoning. 

In a word, then, it is not poetry merely, but human experience, that 
is recorded in these sudden transitions in the psalms from the depths to 
the heights. As the prophet says, “They that wait for Jehovah shall 
renew their strength; they shall, mount up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and not faint.” First comes the 
mounting up with wings as eagles, and from that high altitude we see the 
distant oasis. Thenceforward we have good courage to foot it over the 
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long stretches of sandy plain. “I beheld Satan,” said Jesus, d scribing 
one of his experiences in prayer, “fallen as lightning from heaven.”” After 
that vision he could be patient with the delayed realization of his hopes, 


Delaware, Ohio. Rotuw H. Wacker. 


[Rotts Hoven Waker, Ph.D., is professor of the English Bible in the 
Ohio Wesleyan University. He is author of several excellent books on the Holy 
Scriptures. His recent work, Jesus and Our Pressing Problems, is highly valu- 
able for our present situation in this Pentecostal year.] , 


PentTecostaL Hymns 


Dovsttess a large number of the hymns in honor of Jesus Christ, 
especially those concerning his Ascension and Reign, may be regarded as 
singing glory to God as Spirit. 

While the church lyrics concerning the Holy Spirit have been quit: 
fewer in number, yet, from the early age until now, we have possessed a 
noble group of such songs, as those two by Hilary and Ambrose in the 
fourth century, Lucis Largitur Splendide and Splendor Paterna Gloria. 
In the tenth century was written Veni Creator Spiritus and Veni Sancte 
Spiritus in the twelfth. 

Our modern Hymnals have been enriched by several great hymns on 
this theme from Isaac Watts and Charles Wesley and those more recent, 
such as “Breathe on me, Breath of God,” by Edwin Hatch, and “I wor- 
ship thee, O Holy Ghost,” by William Fairfield Warren. 

This nineteenth century Pentecostal year will doubtless inspire the 
hymn writers of this age to present us fresh poetic expressions on the 
work of the Holy Spirit. In the Mernopist Review we have already 
published two by Harry Webb Farrington, who has written other spir- 
itual hymns of real value. 

The Christian Herald offered a $200 prize for the best original 
commemorating hymn for this anniversary. Out of 1,600 entries their 
committee chose the following, which was written by Mrs. Gertrud 
Robinson. She planned it to be adapted to that familiar tune, “Come, 
Ye Disconsolate.” 

These words, with credit given to the Christian Herald, are made 
a contribution to this Symposium. 


Pentecostat Prayer 


Humbly and fervently, bow we before thee, 
God of humanity; great is thy care. 

All whom thy Spirit guides, truly adore thee; 
Hear thou and answer our Pentecost prayer! 
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cribin Come as a sacred wind, mighty and rushing, 
‘ Into our hearts; for we dream of release. 
After Come, O thou Holy Ghost, blessing and hushing 
hopes, All of our spirits in infinite peace. 
Pour out thy Spirit! God, give us thy vision, 
Righteousness spread abroad, through all the earth! 
Lift our souls unto thee; seal our decision; 
We would but further thy Spirit's rebirth. 


Then shall we steadfastly walk with thee, breaking 
Bread of thy holy love, shared with all men; 
Praying that from its night Earth may be waking; 
Pentecost Spirit, Oh, come thou again! 
‘hrist, Gerrrupe Rosinson. 
led as Circleville, Ohio. 
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ade “Tt must be thus, 
God loves the foe as he loves us.” 


“Vile traitor thou, 
Thy place shall be in prison now!” 


To jail he trod 
Maintaining still “No draft for God.” 
Pascat A. Brien. 
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PROGRESSIVE PRAGMATISM 


Joun Wricut BuckHam 
Berkeley, California 


Joun Dewey’s Gifford Lectures, The Quest of Certainty, register a 
marked and significant development in his philosophy. It has become 
what may be termed Progressive Pragmatism. 

Some one has called John Dewey “the apostle of sweetness and dark- 
ness.” Nothing could be farther from the truth. There is nothing 
saccharine, much less complaisant or concessive, in his thought. It is dry, 
dogged, unadorned, straightaway, practical. If there is optimism in his 
estimate of modern civilization it is based on thorough and careful judg- 
ment. Nor is there any darkness in him, at any rate in this volume. The 
man John Dewey is here, forthright, earnest, concerned only for truth, 
and the philosopher, careless of all but his cause. Call him “the greatest 
living American thinker,” the rejuvenator of education, intellectual genius, 
“the second Confucius,” and he will not turn a hair. Plaudits mean littk 
to him, progress much. Here is neither philosophical candidate for 
popularity, nor academic sophisticate, nor recluse. With all his love of 
reflection he is a philosopher of action, in action—reformer, leader in civic 
movements, warfarer against war, crusader against social injustice and 
political corruption. 

If one is to grasp the temper and movement of American thought in 
our day it is necessary to understand John Dewey. An attempt to ap- 
praise his philosophy as it is presented in this new and notable volume, 
especially as it bears upon religion, will, I trust, prove of interest and 
value. 


I 


The Quest for Certainty opens with an effective description of thought 
as escape from the perils of uncertainty. “ ‘Safety first’? has played a 
large role in effecting a preference for knowing over doing and making,” 
is an early sagacious comment of the author, prophetic of much that is to 
follow. 

Philosophy had for its background, the author points out, Religion 
—which sought security from peril and difficulty in the supernatural. the 
holy, the fortunate. Philosophy, coming to the aid of religion, reflected 


upon this retreat to the supernatural “and gave it a rational formulation 
| 
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and justification.” Religion and Philosophy thus together operated to 
give man reassurance, but at the same time to hinder him from meeting the 
real problems that confronted him. Between them, action, practice, 
doing, was relegated to an inferior and unworthy place. “Because ulti- 
mate Being or reality is fixed, permanent, admitting of no change or varia- 
tion, it may be grasped by rational intuition and set forth in rational, 
that is, universal and necessary demonstration.’” 

The day of this ignorance Philosophy winked at—these scriptural 
phrases are not Doctor Dewey’s—but now calls all her votaries to repent- 
ance. Power to achieve security by practical measures having become 
ours, by virtue of the progress of science, this retreat to the realm of 
Being and Transcendence is no longer worthy. And yet, both Religion 
and Philosophy cling to this transcendent and outworn refuge—as this 
ardent devotee of Pragmatism would have them cease from doing. 

In its pathetic search for the Immutable, Philosophy reached a 
“fusion of the good and the true with unity and plenitude of Being.’”* 
This is not the true goal, thinks Dewey. Rather, “the thing which con- 
cerns all of us as human beings is precisely the greatest attainable 
security of values in concrete existence.”” What would be the office of 
Philosophy “if it ceased to deal with the problem of reality and knowl- 
edge at large?” asks Dewey.° In that case, he replies, its aim would be 
“the securer, freer, and more widely shared embodiment of values in ex- 
perience by means of that active control of objects which knowledge alone 
makes possible.””* 

Here, then, lies the substance of Dewey’s criticism of Philosophy. It 
has culpably ignored the active, practical, problematic nature of knowl- 
edge. 

The chapter entitled “Conflict of Authorities” is a brilliant historic 
survey of philosophy and from the Greek “forms,” through Spinoza, 
Kant, Fichte, and Hegel to the present-day Realisms, in which the charge 
is sustained that, throughout the whole history, including the rise of the 
New Realism, reliance in one form or another rests upon “cognitive means 
which exclude practical activity.” Had Dewey used the word “over- 
look” instead of “exclude” he would have made good his contention. 
Whether the defect is as serious as he insists is another question. 


II 


Criticism has thus prepared the way for construction, to which the 


author now advances. The change in philosophic method which Dewey 


°r. "P. 36. “PrP. 36. *P. 35. “Pp. SS. ‘P. 37. "?. Va. 
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advocates is, in brief, that from classic reliance upon universals to that 
exemplified by experimental science in which, “instead of merely sepa- 
rating knowing and doing,” there are substituted “hypotheses that are 
projections of the possibilities of facts already in existence and capable 
€ ‘ . ° . 

of report.” There are two kinds of experience of change, “one of which 
is occupied with uncontrolled change and one concerned with directed and 
regulated change.”’® 

Here, then, is the key word of his method—control—the contro] of 
change. 

“The sum and substance of the present argument is that if we frame our 
conception of knowledge on the experimental model, we find that it is a way of 
operating upon and with things of ordinary experience so that we can frame 
our ideas of them in terms of their interactions with one another, instead of in 
terms of the qualities they directly present, and that thereby our control of 


them, our ability to change them and direct their changes as we desire, is 
indefinitely increased.” 


The guiding principle which Dewey thinks should govern control is 
that of consequences, as it is seen operative in Science. “The test of 
ideas, of thinking generally, is found in the consequences of the acts to 
which the ideas lead; that is in the new arrangements of things which are 
brought into existence,” whereas “tradition makes the tests of ideas to be 


their agreement with some antecedent state of things.”’* 


It is a mistake to suppose that the philosophy of this penetrative 
thinker is a mere glorification of science and its achievements. Rather 
should science, in his estimation, serve as a stimulus to philosophy. “Posi 
tively, the result achieved in science is a challenge to philosophy to con- 
sider the possibility of the extension of the method of operative intelli- 
gence to direction of life in other fields.”’* 


Instead of a spectator outside of nature, Dewey would have man, 


9 


“thinking man,” implanted in nature. 


The doctrine that nature is inherently rational was a costly one. It en- 
tailed the idea that reason in man is an outside spectator of a rationality 
already in itself. . . . Its paralyzing effect on human action is seen in the 
part it played in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in the theory of 
“natural laws” in human affairs, in social matters. These natural laws were 
supposed to be inherently fixed; a science of social phenomena and relations was 
equivalent to discovery of them. Once discovered, nothing remained for man 
but to conform to them; they were to rule his conduct as physical laws govern 
physical phenomena. They were the sole standard of conduct in economic 
affairs; the laws of economics are the “natural” laws of all political action; 
other so-called laws are artificial, man-made contrivances in contrast with the 
normative regulations of nature itself. Laissez-faire was the logical conclusion. 
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For organized society to attempt to regulate the course of economic affairs, 
to bring them into service, of humanly conceived ends, was a harmful inter- 


ference.” 


Instead of that reason ( vove) Dewey would rather install intelligence 
“associated with judgment; that is, with selection and arrangement of 
means to effect consequences and with choice of what we take as our 
ends.” 

This appeal to action is by no means an appeal away from thinking. 
Thinking, of the type that Dewey advocates, is action. “Thinking,” he 
writes, “has been well called deferred action. But not all action is 
deferred; only that which is final and in so far productive of irretrievable 
consequences. Deferred action is present exploratory action.’”*® 

Thinking par excellence is problem-thinking—the solution of prob- 
lems—practical problems. What am I to do in this situation? That is 
the crucial problem—and it is matter for philosophy. Manifestly it 
involves freedom. Freedom is preferential action. “We are free in the 
degree in which we act knowing what we are about.””?7 

Thus there opens up before the eyes of this earnest meliorist an out- 
look—one might almost call it a vision—of unlimited “possibilities of con- 
trolled transformation of the content of present belief and practice in 


718 


human institutions and associations.’ 


Ill 


In the last chapter but one, entitled “The Construction of the Good,” 
Professor Dewey advances still farther. 
_ The problem of restoring integration and co-operation between 
man’s beliefs about the world in which he lives and his beliefs about the values 


and purposes that should direct his conduct is the deepest problem of modern 
life. It is the problem of any philosophy that is not isolated from that life.” 


Thus we find ourselves face to face with the subject of values. 

A commencement is had with empirical values, and admirable com- 
ments are made upon the difference between things that are temporarily 
enjoyed and those that are enjoyable, that is, goods that possess perma- 
nent capacity of affording happiness. Hereby Dewey proves himself by 
no means a mere empiricist, nor yet an epicurean, clearly recognizing, as 
he does, higher values and lower. Neither immediate sensation nor im- 
mediate feeling, he avers, fulfills the higher requirements of value. What 
he objects to is the holding down of value to things antecedently enjoyed, 
“apart from the method by which they come into existence.” He insists 
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that “operational thinking” be applied to judgments of value “just as j 
has now finally been applied in conceptions of physical objects.” 
This involves the application of the experimental method to every 
field of life, including morals. Nor is this cause for alarm. The demand 
is sound, provided—and here, I suppose, my friend would regard me as a 
hopeless intuitionist and Kantian—there is full recognition of an inher- 
ent principle of rightness running through all particular judgments of 
what is right and what is wrong. The application of this categorical 
imperative should be determined, not by tradition or authority, but by 
judgment, in which experience (including experiment) should bx given 
its full role. Past, present, and future all have a part to play in mouil 


it) 


judgment. The past is not an “arbiter”; but it is an exceedingly wise 
witness, and to go blindly into an experimental future without it is as fool- 
ish as to stay within its circumscribed limits. While Dewey’s gaze js 
constantly directed to the future, he is, in fact, too wise to ignore or 
undervalue past experience. He recognizes the value of the experiences 
of the past as tools, though not as finalities. “It is not for a moment sug- 
gested,” he says, “that we can get away from customs and established 


institutions.” 


“But there is no danger of such a break,” he declares.” 
Is that so sure? History discloses more than one instance of a precipi- 
tate abandonment of established values followed by a painful recovery of 
them. A mere parenthesis of half a page acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to the past and an assumption that “mankind is too inertly con- 
servative” to threaten any danger to established values is by no means 
sufficient to justify the emphasis thrown upon operant methods and ex- 
perimental values over against those approved and established by long 
and costly human experience. What is needed, as Dewey fails to recog- 
nize, is a just and balanced adjustment of acquired values to experi- 
mental values. 

The final chapter, entitled “The Copernican Revolution,” is a fitting 
summary and climax of this stirring and adventurous volume. The true 
Copernican revolution, he holds, is not that from a geocentric to a helio- 
centric universe, but the transference of the standard of judgment “from 
antecedents to consequents, from inert dependence on the past to inten- 
tional construction of a future.”*” 

This chapter registers the most significant advance that Dewey has 
made—from values to ideas, from ideas to a virtual idealism, and from 
idealism to the verge of that mysterious but real Hinterland which no 
comprehensive thinker can possibly sidestep, religion. The undaunted 


*P. 258. #=P, 272. =P. 290. 
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pragmatist here finally abandons his unworthy practice of sidestepping 
and faces the fact—though not the meaning—of religion. Having recog 
nized at least that there is such a thing as religion, he brings to it his 
dominant and reiterated message— 


“The worth of discovering the possibilities of the actual and striving to 
realize them.” “Whatever is discovered about actual existence would modify 
the content of human beliefs about ends, purposes, and goods. But it would 
and could not touch the fact that we are capable of directing our affection 
and loyalty to the possibilities resident in the actualities discovered. An ideal- 
ism of action that is devoted to creation of a future, instead of to staking 
itself upon propositions about the past, is invincible.”” 


This is thoroughly pertinent, but it leaves untouched problems as 
to the nature and meaning of religion, without an answer to which it 
remains an open question whether religion has any adequate basis or con- 


tent. 
The final words of the discussion are given to Philosophy and strike 
a note of urgency, almost of appeal, to Philosophy to abandon “its guar- 
dianship of fixed realities, values, and ideals” and give itself to “the serv- 
ice of possibilities of secure value.” 

“The search for values to be secured and shared by all, because 
buttressed in the foundations of social life, is a quest in which philosophy 


would have no rivals but coadjutors in men of good will.”** 


IV 

This rapid survey of The Quest for Certainty fails to give an ade- 
quate idea of its penetrative criticism, its ardent idealization of the era 
in which we live, its ethical and social vision, and the virility of its chal- 
lenge to present-day philosophy. As an appraisal of present opportunity 
and a summons to intelligent and efficient action in the direction of better 
thinking and living, it is a notable contribution to modern thought—I 
had almost said to Idealism. The criticisms of the volume which I shall 
offer are made with full appreciation of its value and significance. 

My criticisms are nevertheless radical. They may be included under 
three heads. 

1. The Pragmatism here presented is an unbalanced and one-sided 
The past is deprecated in contrast with the present and 
not to say denounced—for the sake of 


philosophy. 
future; Being is renounced 
action; transcendence is rejected in favor of immanence ; experimentalism 
thrusts aside intuition; consequences are magnified at the expense of 
antecedents; activity allows no place for contemplation; the actual is 


elevated above the ideal. 
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Emphasis is always legitimate, and often essential in order to re- 
store a distorted balance, but when cast too vehemently upon the n glected 
factor, it is sure to lead in the end to vehement reaction. Balance is ay 
excellent thing in philosophy, and balance is here seriously lacking. 

Much that Dewey has to say in criticism of Absolutism, in all of jts 
forms, is not only just but greatly needed. The pattern in the mount 
has been kept there, instead of being wrought into every-day life and 
affairs. Contemplation has been made, too often, as Dewey says, only a 
retreat, a resort from toil and tempest. Yet that does not prove that 
the realm of the eternal is illusory and unreal. Idealism, in all of its 
forms, has been carried to an extreme—but that does not demonstrate 
its falsity. Within the last few years we have seen Platonic ideas, ban- 
ished as universals, return as essences, or relations, under the unexpected 
auspices of Neo-Realism, Humanism, and Philosophical Physics. Scho- 
lasticism, summarily slain in the nineteenth century for its bald rational- 
ism and transcendentalism, reappears as Neo-Scholasticism. Thus does 
the pendulum of Truth seek equilibrium. Yet Dewey treats all these 
philosophies as supernal fabrications erected by pure reason outside of 
experience and imposed upon it. 

If this were true; if transcendent ideas were quite outside of experi- 
ence, they might well be under suspicion. But is there any basis for this 
assumption? Is the realm of the universal, the ideal, the transcendent, 
superexperiential? Are the idealistic philosophies mere creatures of the 
speculative mind, depositions from Dreamland, systems superimposed 
upon experience? Or do they arise out of experience itself? Are they 
not inherent in it, part of its very stuff and marrow? Upon its experi- 
ential validity only can Idealism, in the larger meaning of the term, hold 
its own. It is well that James and Dewey and the pragmatists in general 
have brought Idealism to face this issue. Restored to its basis in experi- 
ence a sane Idealism is stronger than ever—thanks to Pragmatism. Out 
of the eater cometh forth meat. 

Experience is no mill pond. It is an ocean, both wide and deep, 
wherein are not only things creeping innumerable both small and great, 
but “there go the ships” of purposeful meaning and interchange. Man 
experiences not only physical sensations and feelings but something that 
transcends the physical. The mind experiences its own activities as well 
as that which stimulates them and also something which William James 
called the “More.” This latter experience, however inadequately inter- 
preted and related, has established for itself an enduring place in human 
knowledge. It has taken form in theology, ethics, and philosophy. It is 
futile to ignore it. Dewey himself has in fact virtually conceded a tran- 
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scendent element in experience by adopting the principle of the validity of 
value. The value judgment is a judgment immanent in experience which 


yet rises above experience and passes upon its items as having or not hav- 


ing worth, in differing degrees. 

Idealism has profited not a little by reason of the cleansing criticism 
of Pragmatism, first at the playful hands of William James and since 
at the rougher hands of Dewey, but the inherent soundness of intuition 
and reflection is wrought into the very structure of experience and may 
be trusted to endure, after due place has been given to those more im- 
mediate elements of experience which Neo-Realism and Pragmatism have 
insisted upon. Therefore an ampler, more inclusive and more justly bal- 
anced philosophy than that presented in The Quest for Certainty will 
alone meet the demands of the philosophic mind. 


Vv 

2. The second criticism of Dewey’s philosophy which I would offer 
is that its Valuism stops short of the highest values. 

Values are to be found, as Dewey contends, in the realm of temporal 
enjoyment, mounting in quality as one approaches the realm of the fit- 
ting and the beautiful. Yet it is not without warrant in prolonged racial 
experience that the experiences that possess the highest value lie in the 
realm termed spiritual and eternal." The charge that these values are 
external, superimposed where they do not belong, is wholly unwarranted. 

It is pure assumption to assert, as Dewey does, that “eternal values 
The quality in a certain 


are superimposed upon experienced, goods.” 
type of experience that is termed eternal is one that inheres in experience 
itself. The objective reality of the realm of value may be difficult to 
demonstrate, if one discounts intuition, as Dewey does, but its reality as 
value cannot be denied. The testimony is too strong, on the part of men 
and women of action as well as of deep feeling, who have borne witness to 
the accesses of inner strength and motive won by dwelling upon the con- 
cepts termed spiritual, to warrant dismissing these concepts as illusory or 
outside of experience. 

It is impossible to cultivate values without corresponding concepts. 
The concepts may not be accurate representations of the things for which 
they stand, but it is reasonable to believe that they stand for some kind of 
genuine reality and not for mere airy fancies or empty intellectual con- 
structs. Such terms as Goodness, Truth, Love are at best but conceptual 
forms—for whose more intimate realization we need to employ symbols, 
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such as Life, Light, Heavenly Father—but although these conce; 
symbols doubtless fall far short of reality, they partake of reali 
thus are qualified to represent living values. 


ts and 


VY, and 


There is one form of value which Dewey has strangely ignored 
throughout his philosophy and continues to do so in these lectures —that 
is, personality. In spite of the ever expanding influence of this concept 
and its vital ethical and philosophical significance, this alert and wide- 
visioned interpreter of philosophy has passed it by as the idle wind 
which he respects not. This neglect is not so serious for personality as it 
is for Pragmatism. For there is something truly pragmatic as well as 
ideal in the concept of personality that lays hold of human interest and 
awakens responsive and expansive activity. It is too operative in human 
thinking and living, to use Dewey’s favorite term, to be treated as n gli- 
gible. Once recognized it becomes the organizing principle of a phil- 
osophy that makes Pragmatism, left to itself, appear narrow, provincial, 
and mechanical. 

VI 

Finally—and in my judgment this is its most serious defect—this 
philosophy of action, which needlessly depreciates contemplation, which 
emphasizes values yet ignores the highest value, while it recognizes the 
need of something other than materialism misses the meaning and fune- 
tion of that form of human experience which has always been the chief 
incentive of man’s highest life and most intense activity—Religion. 

It is by no means exceptional in this respect, for there has arisen of 
late, with the rapidity, and quite probably the durability, of a cyclone, 
a disparagement of religion—or perhaps I should say a reductio ad 
absurdum—which leaves it floating like a derelict on a waste and un- 
charted sea. 

Dewey does not decry religion. With the restraint which often 
characterizes Vermonters, he refrains from entering into a discussion of 
“the personal attitudes involved in religious experience.”** He goes so 
far, however, at one point as to suggest that “the sense of dependence, 
insisted upon for example by Schleiermacher, comes close to the heart of 
the matter.”*’ Most students of religion would agree with him in this. 
But the question is: Dependence upon what, or whom? To this Dewey, in 
contrast to Schleiermacher, returns no answer, falling back upon that 
ancient retreat—the Unknown. But the Unknown for him is not the 
profound Mystery of the mystical mind but only the empirical uncertain- 
ties of the temporal future. “The unknown surrounds us in other forms 


*P. 306. * P. 307. 
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of practical activity even more than in knowing, for they reach further 
into the future, in more significant and less controllable ways. A sense of 
dependence is quickened by that Copernican revolution which looks to 


security amid change instead of to certainty in attachment to the fixed. 


This leaves religion with too confined and restricted a compass to be 


of any real significance. ‘There is no reason to condemn the pragmatist 
for this view of religion. It is in fact shared, in various forms, by not a 
few professional representatives of Christianity who have dechristianized 


their faith under the term Humanism. 


VII 

A philosophy which thus exalts actualities and eschews ultimates, 
and which aims at bettering human life and yet holds it down to purely 
mundane activities and enterprises, may satisfy a self-confident America 
in its hour of world dominance, and in the full tide of the scientific era; 
yet it cannot but reveal its spiritual poverty in the days of testing that 
lie ahead. 

I would not minimize the message which this prophet of intelligent 
control, active redirection, and practical righteousness brings to our age. 
It is challenging and timely in the sphere of religion as well as elsewhere. 
The constructive suggestions that are made as to the advancement which 
would accrue if the same methods that have made scientific control so 
effective were applied to the spheres of philosophy and religion are of 
genuine pertinence. Christianity has not used its tools at all efficiently. 
But it is hardly just to the facts to condemn “the historic isolation of 
the church from other institutions.”~” With all her deficiencies and self 
sufficiencies, the Christian Church has given earnest support to righteous 
causes, individual and civic. In the March number of The Forum in 
which Dewey writes on the subject, “What I Believe,” reiterating his 
challenge to directed activity, is also an article arraigning the churches 
of America, Catholic and Protestant, for their persistent and pestilential 
activities in promoting, by lobby and every other means possible, every 
reform movement from temperance to World Peace. These activities have 
been anything but well-directed, but they have at least been earnest and 
persevering enough to absolve the church from the charge of “isolation.” 

Doctor Dewey’s Forum article goes somewhat further than the Gif- 
ford Lectures in reference to one essential aspect of religion—faith. The 
form of faith which he advocates is a faith “in the possibilities of human 
experience and human relationships that will create a vital sense of the 


“Fr. OM. *P. 308. 
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solidarity of human interests and inspire action to make that sense 
‘ € 
reality.” 


a 
This is stimulating, but it may be doubted if a faith in “the 


possibilities of human experience and human relationships” has any ade- 
quate ground and impetus apart from a faith in “One who with us works.” 
Christianity in its efforts to serve and redeem humanity has found what it 
regards as indubitable evidence that there is something more than this, 
that is, “a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness.” Such a 
faith has not—there is sufficient reason to affirm—been made, as Dewey 
holds, “impossible for the cultivated mind of the Western world.” The 
ideas in which it has taken form need revision and reconstruction. It is of 
the nature of a progressive faith that this should be so. But the faith 
itself is not to be confused with its defective forms of interpretation and 
expression. 

Whatever may be said as to the success with which man has learned 
to control and direct nature, and the yet greater possibilities in this diree- 
tion, the sense of dependence is still upon him—the consciousness of Some- 
thing, or Some One, greater, purer, higher than himself. The intelligent 
daring that subdues nature and conquers circumstance is nobly human, 


but so is the moving cry of man for the Divine help in overcoming himself 
and his world; and it is in the confident faith of working together with 
Him that humanity has won and will continue to win its highest well-being. 


” The Forum, March, 1930, p. 180. * Ibid., p. 182. 
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Realms of God 


REALMS OF GOD 


Joun J. WaALLAcE 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Tue alert student of the New Testament is familiar with the fact 
that the teaching of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels has largely to do 
with the kingdom of God. In the two forms in which the phrase occurs 
it is found very frequently. In the Gospel according to Saint Matthew 
the kingdom of heaven is commonly used, though there are such notable 
exceptions as Seek first the kingdom of God and the kingdom of God has 
come unto you. In Saint Mark and Saint Luke the uniform phrase is 
the kingdom of God. 

Many have taken in hand to set forth what Jesus meant by this very 
pregnant phrase. This paper is not, of course, an attempt at a new 
definition or an original description of the kingdom. It is rather meant 
to call attention to the significant rendering of the word in Doctor 
Moffatt’s suggestive translation of the New Testament. A kingdom— 
basileia—is a realm. It is also a reign, and by the use of these two words 
Doctor Moffatt has sought to make clearer the meaning of the familiar 
word kingdom. So we read: The realm of heaven is theirs; great in the 
realm of heaven; repent, the reign of heaven is near; I must preach the 
glad news of the reign of God to other towns as well. 

Most of those who think, whether from the point of view of science 
or philosophy or common sense or religion, believe in the natural order to 
which we are intimately related. They take it for granted that nature is 
a realm, a cosmos and not confusion or chaos. To this order we owe 
much. From the realm of nature we have learned a very considerable part 
of all that we know. What we have learned would have a vastly different 
meaning if we were to assume that the world is a chaos and not the order 
we believe it to be. Science and philosophy as well as common sense and 
religion are dependent upon faith in the natural order of the world. 

Has God ever had anything to do with this natural order or cosmos? 
Does he now have anything to do with it? Has this realm any sig- 
nificance for religion? Or has religion made any contribution to our 
knowledge or appreciation of nature? 

The natural order is unquestionably the realm of science. The men 
of science have been very diligent in modern times, especially in recent 
years, in searching out what is to be learned concerning this realm. They 
have discovered much that is of intense interest as well as practical im- 
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portance. The world is a very different world to men because of the 
remarkable success of modern scientific research. 

Are religion and science in any way related? Do they deal with 
different realms or in different ways with the same realm? Are they 
mutually exclusive? Will the one displace the other completely ang 
science become all in all, as some would have us believe? 

Those of us who believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth, must regard the natural order as a realm of God, 
though of course we can no longer think of the world as an order which 
God established or set going and then left to run itself with such interfer. 
ence now and then as might seem necessary or advisable to the Diving 
Mind. If God has anything to do with the natural order, with which ye 
have so much to do in many ways, that order is his realm in which he js 
constantly present and all the while at work. In that realm he reigns. 

It is a highly significant fact that Jesus recognizes the reign of God 
in the natural order. If God so clothe the grass; your heavenly Father 
feeds them; the hairs of your head are all numbered. The God who feeds 
the birds and clothes the grass with beauty and cares for us has rather a 
large place in the natural order. Jesus found him there. 

Jesus, however, did not lay claim to a discovery of the natural order. 
He did take it for granted as modern science does and recognized the pro- 
found significance of the fact that it is a realm of God. 

There is another order with which we are intimately connected and 
from which we can no more escape than from the realm of nature. It is 
the kingdom of man, the moral order of the world. It was one of the 
keenest ,and clearest thinkers of the Darwinian era, Thomas Henry 
Huxley, who contended that the natural order or kingdom of nature is 
not only alien but positively hostile to the ethical order or kingdom of 
man. Whatever we may think of this contention of the man of science 
of a former day we have no reason to doubt that Jesus recognized the 
ethical order as a realm of God. He is more than the Power not our- 
selves which makes for righteousness—he reigns in the moral order. 

There is an inexhaustible meaning in the natural order of the world 
and yet deeper meaning in the moral order or kingdom of man. Jesus, 
who recognized the fact and meaning of these realms of God, nevertheless 
urges us to seek first that which he regarded as par excellence the realm 
of God. He encouraged us to pray for the coming of the Father’s reign 
on earth as in heaven. 

Why did Jesus who knew God in the realm of nature and of man 
set before us another realm of which he constantly spoke? Manifestly 
Jesus knew by experience a realm of God which transcends both the 
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natural and moral realms, though these are of and in him. If there is a 
natural order or physical realm with which God has to do and a moral 
order or social realm in which he has a part, there is, according to the 
plain teaching of Jesus, a heavenly order, a spiritual realm, which is no 
less certainly of God, which indeed we are to seek as the fulfillment of 
human life. To catch the significance of this statement we have only to 
recall some of his most familiar and meaningful utterances: After this 
manner, therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in heaven. Your 
heavenly Father knows that you have need of all these things which the 
pagans make their aim in life. 

In the natural order our feet are caught; from it we cannot escape 
though we are capable of learning much about it and of gaining a measure 
of control over it according to the ancient promise of dominion which 
through science man is fulfilling. It is just as impossible for us to free 
ourselves from the moral order as from the physical to which we are so 
intimately and effectually bound. But the realm of heaven, which is pre- 
eminently the realm of God in the teaching of Jesus, we are challenged to 
seek. 

In the natural order, the physical realm, we have the beginning of 
life. This is true both of the race and the individual, both in evolution 
and in generation. 

In the moral order, the social reqglm, we have the discipline of life; 
and the discipline of life is as necessary to its fulfillment as the physical 
order is to its support. 

In the heavenly realm, the spiritual order, which Jesus challenges us 
to seek, we find that redemption of life which is imperatively necessary to 
its fulfillment. 

In the physical order, in harmony with natural law, we have the sup- 
port of life: Your heavenly Father knows that you have need of all these 
things. O men, how little you trust him. 

In the moral order, the realm of man, we attain character through 
faith and obedience. God is evidently more concerned for character in 
us than he is for our comfort. It were easy for him to give us abounding 
support as Jesus indicated when he fed the multitude with the loaves and 
fishes. But moral discipline for the creation of personality in the indi- 
vidual and character in the brotherhood is a stupendous and delicate task 
which the Father pursues constantly and with infinite patience. 

In the heavenly realm, in which the Father reigns, we obtain redemp- 
tion, the forgiveness of our sins through childlike faith in the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ, who gives us both support and discipline. That 
is why the teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom is the gospel of the 
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kingdom—it is good news to men, the very best news that me 
did they but know it. 

We live in the natural order from which we cannot escape and in that 
realm of God we are challenged to learn whatever is true and to enjoy 
whatever is beautiful. In the natural order we are impelled to create the 
sciences and arts by the diligent use of those methods which have been 
disclosed to us and are now proving so fruitful, and moreover by thy 
esthetic insight and artistic skill with which at least some are endowed. 

The natural order in which we live, because it is an order, makes 
vigorous and even drastic protest against our ignorance, our blunders, our 
stupid disregard of the method of scientific research by which w: might 
more rapidly and surely gather fruitful knowledge. Nature makes pro- 
test against our lack of appreciation of the things that are truly beau- 
tiful, our blindness to what is really vital. It protests the ugly and 
bizarre in our so-called civilization. 


n ever hear, 


The moral order which is as certain and lawful in its operation and 
from which there is no escape for us—the moral order impels us to dis- 
cern the things that are excellent in character and conduct and discloses 
to us the materials out of which the brotherhood, the realm of man, is to 
be created. In the moral order we are incited to keep in mind whatever is 
true, whatever is worthy, whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is 
attractive, whatever is high-toned, all excellence, all merit. 

The moral order makes protest against wrongs—the hoary wrongs, 
the intermittent wrongs, the newfangled wrongs of human life and history. 

Is there place or room for any other realm than these in which we 
are challenged diligently to learn, purely to enjoy and loyally to fellow 
ship one another—to create the sciences and arts and usher in the 
brotherhood? Is there any other realm than that of nature and man? 
Any other religion than humanism? 

If it were proposed to displace these realms with another it might 
reasonably be contended that there is no room even for the Kingdom of 
which Jesus so constantly spoke—the realm which he evidently regarded 
as par excellence the kingdom of God. But there is no intimation in his 
teaching that the realm of God which he had so constantly in mind and of 
which he spoke so frequently was to displace the realm of nature or of 
humanity. As he conceived them these are in fact realms of God to be 
taken up and fulfilled in the realm of heaven. 

The kingdom of God as presented in the teaching of Jesus is not 4 
narrow realm, however narrow may be the door of entrance to it. It is 
not an ecclesiastical realm, or a theological realm, or an ethical realm 
alone, or even that mere religious realm in which religion is misconceived 
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and misapplied. It is not a realm put to shame by the discoveries of 
modern science or the glories of ancient art or the progress of civiliza- 
tion. It is rather that boundless cosmos in which the realm of nature is 
taken up and in which the kingdom of man is redeemed and perfected. 

If God is the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, it should 
be plain that the natural order is a realm of God in which he may be 
found since in it he has not left himself without witness concerning what 
he is constantly doing. Moreover the protest of nature against our 
blunders, our ignorance, is God’s protest. Religion and science after all 
are not alien one to the other. On the contrary there is religion in 
science and science in religion, and there is an urgent demand for a new 
“Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Nature.” The 
religion of science is not something to be set aside in the contempt of 
dogma but to be diligently cultivated in the spirit of Jesus. 

If man is in the image of God the kingdom of man is a realm of 
God, and the emphasis which the prophets of Israel, the theologians of 
the church and the Christ of God put on the religion of humanity may 
readily be understood quite apart from that “humanism” which aspires to 
be religion without God. 

If God who spoke unto the fathers in divers portions and manners 
has spoken unto us in his Son, we have the Christlike God for whom men 


have yearned and in whom there is redemption and life. God’s kingdom 
is at hand with incalculable present value as well as future promise. 

If the realm of God in which the Father reigns, the redemptive and 
constructive realm of the God and Father of Jesus, does not displace 
nor even oppose but rather fulfills the realms of nature and man in which 
God works hitherto and now, it is clear that we have much to learn about 


the realms of God. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
EPISTLES FROM THE EDITOR 


BIMONTHLY BREVITIES 


A certain English churchman visited that room in Ald rsgate 
Street, London, where on May 24, 1738, the heart of John Wesk , we 
“strangely warmed.” While sitting in quiet thought, a Negro came in 
and read the brenze inscription which told the Wesley story. Silently 
standing, his eyes flowed with tears, and kneeling he lifted his hands, cry- 
ing: “Do it again, Lord! do it again!” Is not that the Pentecost we 
need to-day? First a gift of power and then a great program of service. 


Buatse Pascat, the greatest of all French mathematicians and phi- 
losophers, experienced spiritual conversion in the year of Grace 1654. 
Like many Methodists, he gives it a fixed date: “Monday, November 23, 
from about half past ten at night to about half after midnight.” Here 
are some of the phrases from his Profession of Faith. 

“Fire! God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jacok! Not of the phi- 
losophers and the wise. Security, security, love, joy and peace. God of Jesus 
Christ, thy God shall be my God . . . O, righteous Father, the world hath 
not known thee, but I have known thee. Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy!” 


Do we not see in that word “Fire” a true symbolism in the belief of this 
Roman Catholic that salvation was not by the baptism of water at his 
birth, but of the Holy Spirit when he was over thirty years of age. 


Joun Maserietp, the true Chaucer of to-day, has become a suce- 
cessor of Chaucer as Poet Laureate of England. He can well be ranked 
with such great predecessors in that office as Spenser, Dryden, Words 
worth and Tennyson. Although in his youth he was employed in a 
saloon in New York City, he is now a teetotaler, and places no value 
upon his annual allowance of wine, excepting its rosy beauty. He is 
properly chosen for this position at this period when the Labor party is 
ruling Britain, for he preaches and practices the Social Gospel. Here are 
some lines from his poem on “Consecration” : 

“Others may sing of the home and the wealth and the mirth, 
The portly presence of potentates goodly in girth 
Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and scum of the earth.” 
All ministers and laymen will do well also to read that wonderful religious 
poem of his, The Everlasting Mercy. 
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Saint Aveusttng, in one of his sermons, could see a greater miracle 
in the yearly transformation of the vine’s watery sap into grape juice and 
its birth of new seeds than even in that change by Jesus of water into 
wine in Cana. So he was able to see Christ in nature doing supernatural 
work in its vitalism, and he did pray God to “grant me to perceive in 
little things the common-seeming of things both small and great.” 


SreecHEs against war were made by both British and German reli- 
gious leaders in London on February 6, 1911. The Archbishop of 


Canterbury said these noble words: 


“We are here as men and consist of an association of men who believe in 
the power of the Holy Spirit of God to vivify us or vivify in us as Christians 
the spirit of Christian Brotherhood under the Everlasting Father in whom 
we trust.” 


At the same meeting Professor Harnack preached on “The Fruits of the 
Spirit,” as love, joy and peace, declaring: 
“Jesus Christ proclaimed that we are all children of one Father and 
therefore should love one another as brothers.” 


These church leaders joined in singing this hymn: 


“Lord of life and God of our salvation, 
Star of our night and Hope of every nation, 
Hear and receive thy Church's supplication. 
Lord God Almighty, 
Grant peace on earth and after we have striven, 
Peace in thy heaven.” 
Three years later these two nations were in war. May our Pentecostal 
year bring a perpetual repentance to such as sin and create an eternal 
fellowship in all mankind! War is a complete folly in nationalism and an 
absolute futility in the solution of all international differences. 


Some rather rationalistic theologians are becoming skeptics, while 
many visual scientists of to-day are becoming religious. Those unvital 
dogmatists whose religion is confined to dead doctrines without spiritual 
experience live in a smaller universe than such physicists whose vast 
vision of nature gives them true mysticism. That so-called conflict be- 
tween science and religion is a most cheap tradition. It has no meaning 
to those thinkers of both the seen and the unseen who constantly give 
wider liberty to thought by enlarging its realm rather than constantly 
shriveling their souls by mental blockades of denial. Yes gives greater 
growth to man than No. 


Hvuxuey, a great scientist of the nineteenth century, though he 
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invented the word ‘ “Agnostic” and practiced it, had sense enough to say, 
“To my mind Atheism is, on purely philosophic grounds, untenable” 

Though he also refused to accept the God of theologians, he likewise 
demned the ridiculous dogmatism of many materialistic men of science. 
Huxley’s attitude on all these matters was so liberal that we can almost 
believe that, in this twentieth century, he would join the theism of such 
progressive men of the new scientific vision as Eddington and Millikan. 


con- 


Hesrews have called vowels the soul of the alphabet. The Chaldean 
alphabets, used in the Hebrew Bible, were all consonants; therefore 
readers of those ancient biblical manuscripts had to furnish from their 
own thought the vowels which would make the words speakable. In like 
manner the mechanistic science of to-day makes the whole universe to be 
matter without mind—mere physical consonants without spiritual vowels 
to fill their silence with significant speech. But the new vision of the 
physical world, such as Relativity and the Quantum theory, is destroy- 
ing that dead determinism; it is born of a more poetical mathematics than 
the old Euclidean geometry, and is making all nature into art, music and 
religion. The many consonants of materialism are becoming audible 
to the soul by a few vowels of thought, feeling and value vision. 


Science, as transformed by the new physics, taught by such physi- 


cists as Compton, who has won the Nobel prize, and Heisenberg, one of 
the masters of the Quantum theory, has transfigured Evolution from a 
process of mere chance to a creative method of an unseen Personality, 
one who has in this developing process a definite aim toward which he is 
moving. So they oppose the human automatism held by cheap behavior- 
ists who see in man a mere Robot manufactured by material accidents. 
These prophetic scientists divorce consciousness from the brain cells, and 
find in science a real support of immortality, although it may not be 
used as a proof. Compton sees in man such a nobility in nature as 
would make his annihilation by death an infinite waste. The supreme 
genius in the realm of science to-day is supporting and not denying 
religion. 


EvpHonetics as practiced to-day by electricity may give us 
mechanical interest, but is not a source of vocal beauty. The radio and 
the cinema are merely a side issue in entertainment and not a real expres- 
sion of art. Canned music is turning many artists out of business and 
stopping many of the young from practicing music. These machines may 
furnish some information, but they are merely a side issue which cannot 
create real culture. Education requires an exercise of the mind for 
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genuine growth and not mere knowledge that comes through sensation. 
Is not this machinery of the modern world a real peril which may make 
our souls as static as dead rocks with no such growth as living plants? 


Doctor Jowett, in his comment on the Pauline phrase “as many as 
are led by the Spirit,” made this comment: 

The Spirit works in all ages and all places, lighting every man. We have 
the Spirit in a fuller sense “in” and not “with” alone. He works with the 
artist and the artisan, but dwells as a guest within the Christian. He is a 
Spirit of adoption, not bondage; appropriating our natural gifts. A Spirit who 
witnesses to our kinship by giving us liberty, and a Spirit of mortification 
who suffocates our lower desires by causing us to neglect them. 


To make one’s heart an altar on which burns the Fire of God is to trans- 
form all outward life until our whole body becomes a temple for the 
divine habitation. 


Tuat burning bush, from which Moses heard the message of Jehovah, 


was not so much a miracle as a symbol. That halo of life ought to come 
to us all. All nature is as truly a revelation of divine wisdom and 
power as the Bible is a record of a progressive revelation of mercy and 


love. Genuine spiritual transformation of life by the new birth will trans- 
figure all outward beauties in nature to a vision of God. The star, the 
tree, the flower, the flowing river—all should give us a hearing of the 


divine Voice. 


“Exviminate Christianity”’—is that a triumph of the shallow phi- 
losophies of to-day? It is an impossible effort of all agnosticism. Could 
they destroy all Bibles, religious books, sacred poetry and pictures, holy 
hospitals and churches, yet this deathless faith would abide in the hearts 
of true believers. Christ is more in the thoughts of humanity than ever 
before. If martyrs were not ashamed in the day of persecution, shall we 


. 


not in this day of his real triumph “stand up for Jesus”? 

Enrtuvsiasm, a Greek-English word often misinterpreted as an ex- 
pression of wild bigotry, is really a bright spiritual expression. Its 
etymology is from en theos, meaning in unity with God. It is the loftiest 
form of inspiration. “Filled with the Spirit”—can there be a nobler 
picture of the Christian life? There has been too much perversion of 
spiritual power in the folly of fanaticism. We have too many false 
Fundamentalists that emphasize propositions rather than a Person and 
too many so-called Modernists who manufacture new propositions in 
religion. Let us learn with Paul that “the letter killeth, but the Spirit 
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giveth life.” May this Pentecostal period bring back to the Holy 
Church an Indwelling Spirit, the source of genuine enthusiasm. ; 


A sworp from God is not a cruel weapon of steel for human mur- 
der; it is that Sword of Truth which is the Word of God and that Sword 
of Love with which the Indwelling Spirit of God equips the heart. The 
Conquering Christ leading the present and coming centuries on the white 
horse has a Sword, one which is not held in his hand for forceful con- 
quest, but one which comes out of his mouth for spiritual mastery and 
coming triumph as this world becomes his Kingdom. Among the fruits 
of the Spirit are Love, Joy, and Peace. 


TRANSFIGURED BY BEHOLDING 


Amonc the marvelous Pauline expressions of the dispensation of the 
Holy Spirit is this striking passage in 2 Corinthians 3. 17, 18: 
“Now the Lord is the Spirit, and where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty. But we all, with unveiled face beholding as in a mirror the glory of 


the Lord, are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord, the Spirit.” 


“Beholding” or “reflecting”? Which is the true rendering of that 
passage? There is little difference, for all vision is by reflection. When 
we use our sense of sight, an image of the object seen falls on the sensi- 
tive plate of the retina, and the picture there mirrored is taken thence 
and hung up in the brain. Sight is an instantaneous photography of 
nature by which new pictures are constantly made and the mind has more 
of these records than we can ordinarily note. So all beholding creates 
reflections. 

The spirit of man is a mirror not only of the external, but of the 
eternal world. That Pauline figure is based upon a story of Moses, who 
was granted a passing glimpse of the shining Jehovah on the holy moun- 
tain of Law, by which his own face became luminous with living light. In 
his case, this was only a skin-deep radiance that soon faded away and 
Moses veiled his face that the people might not know how transient was 
the splendor. 

What one man did in that outward realm of sense, the bodily face, 
we may do more deeply in the realm of the Spirit, the land of liberty. 
Not a single law-giver, but all of us may climb the mount of God and with 
unveiled faces may behold and reflect the image of God that shines in the 
face of Jesus Christ. And what follows is a divine change, metamorphosis, 
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transfiguration. Although by the Hebrew Law all are forbidden to make 
any material image of our God, by the work of the Spirit a'l may become 


partakers of the divine nature, images of Him the invisible. 








Ture Law or CHANGE 






Man is transformed by beholding; that vision by faith shall so soak 
and saturate the mirror of the soul that heaven and earth shall blend 
and man become aflame with the divine glory. Seeing and being are 
What we clearly and persistently contemplate shall 






closely related. 
become at last a part of us. 

Imitation is a lower experience of life. This cheaper form of trans- 
There is a power in the strong 







formation is common social revelation. 
to impose the law of their nature on the weak. Our inartistie dress fol- 
Those who live in Rome do as the Romans 






lows the universal fashion. 







do. The American type dominates the foreigner here in the United 
States. Literary style, when highly characteristic, commands a host of 
copies. And so one of the best devotional books, outside of the Bible, is 






The Imitation of Christ. 
Nobler than imitation is assimilation. 
which are sensitive to external influences. 


There are things in nature 
Even iron can become mag- 
So life has, especially 







netic when long associated with electric currents. 
in earlier years, a plastic period in which it is easily molded into other 
forms. By placing black, white and gold papers near the cocoon at 
certain periods of its development, the very colors of a caterpillar’s wings 
as a butterfly have been changed. routs take the color of the earth in 
the stream where they live. 

So has man a nervous susceptibility which makes him yield even 
physically to powerful suggestions. Environment shapes organism. 
Great nations make great people. Even the cleaner streets of New York 
in the recent years have actually influenced the greater cleanliness of 
There is esthetic change which the sight of beauty causes, 
Alexander the 











tenements. 
as in the Athens of Greece and the Florence of Italy. 
Great fed his heroic ambitions on the story of the Iliad, the later Julius 
Cxsar was influenced by Alexander. Boys who read Jack Shepard or 
Dick Turpin (as well as all the morons who read tabloid newspapers to- 
day) become filled with the spirit of lawlessness and potential highway- 
men. Cowper read, when a sensitive boy, the story of suicide and twice 
attempted his own life. This evil force of transformation is a lesser like- 
ness to that loftier change that unites man with God. 
Man’s work marks his The artist, the 
scavenger are inwardly shaped by their occupations. 











scientist and the 
The clergyman, 





soul. 
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the physician, and the lawyer have their types which become fixed. The 
American is recognized everywhere as such. 


“Almost . . . my nature is subdued 
To which it works in like the dyer’s hand.” 


In like manner the personality of man may be submitted to the 
transmuting power of that supreme vision we call the Christ and “as we 
have borne the image of the earthly we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 

Contemplation is a high source both of imitation and assimilation. 
The mystic or the Buddhist by a sort of contraction of his own mind 
produces at last a state of ecstasy, yogi, in which is realized a new com 
munion with the nature of things. But he who also unveils his spirit 
before God, and who, dismissing earthliness, fixes his gaze upon the Unseen 
Holy, he too shall know a divine rapture, the seizure of a transcendent 
life. “If we walk in the light as he is in the light,” there comes our one- 
ness with God. 

Tue Natwre or THe CHANGE 

“Changed into the same image,” as reached in Christ, God set him 
self as the supreme pattern of human life. This is his eternal order: “Be 
ye holy, for I the Lord your God am holy.” 7 

It is a moral transformation from darkness to light and from sin 
to holiness. Our old likeness was from below, as the mythological Minerva 
changed all who looked upon her shield to stones. Sin has its Gorgon- 
head that paralyzes the soul and leaves there the Satanic image of a 
sinful return. In how many faces have we seen the ruins of the Ten Com- 
mandments. But by the work of the Holy Spirit craft and crookedness, 
self and sin give place to sincerity and rectitude, love and purity. Thank 
God for change! We need it. 

“The glory of God is in the face of Jesus Christ,” that glory which 
is grace and truth. Man has often pictured Deity in ways monstrous 
and grotesque; he has often made a metaphysical God and put him in 
creeds and confessions. But in Christianity God is unveiled, and we see 
his highest glory in the human life of Jesus—a glory of a humble birth, 
of patient service by self-sacrificing love, of heroic death and, not less, 
that sublime transfiguration in the glorious resurrection and radiant 
ascension. We are to become like him, like the loving Son, the holy 
Worker, the patient Sufferer. His is an unfading glory, not like that of 
Moses that vanished away. Age brings no wrinkles to his brow; no 
mildew soils his glowing garments. His is the fresh beauty of the Morn- 
ing Star. 
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This is a permanent change. The common mirror does not absorb 
the picture that falls upon it; the vision passes and is gone. If only we 
could bring back to the surface all the images that have passed over it! 
But the Glory of God keeps following us; not as the sun falls on barren 
rocks but on a fruitful soil. It is no superficial luster. 

“From glory to glory”—it is a continuous and progressive change ; 
Every day brings forth a new 







the “inner man is renewed day by day.” 
glory and develops a new beauty. There is a glory of pardon, with its 
smile of peace; the glory of purity, with its gift of power; the glory of 
victory, with its bugle-note of triumph; the glory of death, with its song 
of deliverance ; and the glory of resurrection, with its shining splendor of 
For at last even the outward organism of 







perfected likeness to Christ. 
man shall share his glory. 





“Soul and body 
Shall his glorious image bear.” 






Glory to God! the soul shouts at each fresh glimpse of advancing light. 
Glory to God! shall be the glad acclaim of the saints in his likeness. 










Tue Means or tHe CHANGE 





Shall we ask, as did Nicodemus, “How shall these things be?” Now, 
since Pentecost, we are here entering the laboratory of God and watching 
Natural birth is the mystery of mysteries, but how 






him at his work. 
much more the New Birth! 

God is Spirit. The Holy Spirit is the mighty agent both of crea- 
tion and of change. All reflection does not in every case involve change. 
The sunlight falls on many a surface quite insensible to its power, and 
there are elements in the light rays which by themselves cannot produce 
It is the ultra-violet, the actinic or chemical rays, which 
It is not simply 








a photograph. 
are able to impress their images on the prepared plate. 
the historically revealed God in Jesus Christ, but Christ as ministered to 
us by the Holy Spirit, that is able to make us Christ-like. There is in 
nature such a thing as invisible light; the X-rays will carry an image 
through the darkness and impress it upon the negative plate. So the 
Unseen Lord still is photographing himself on human hearts. 

Is there no needful co-operation with the Divine Spirit? Yes, indeed, 
God would make us all 
It ought to be 











we must keep the open face, the unveiled heart. 
beautiful and like himself if we would give him a chance. 
easier to be spiritual than carnal, to be religious than worldly, for it is 
a bridge of perishable flesh that connects us with the world, but there need 
be nothing like that between us and Christ. And we must keep the mirror 
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of our inner nature clear like those of polished steel in the middle 
one spot of dust will soon mar the whole. 


Ages: 
ag Be 


There is only one way to cure our faults; it is to live in the light of 


God. Love is the one transforming power that makes all beautiful. 

If the veil of self were only off, by perfect penitence we could see 
one sees the rainbow grow as mists vanish; first the pillars of fait} 
hope and then the splendid arch of love. “We shall see Him as he 
we shall be like him.” Sing with Charles Wesley: 


+ as 
1 and 


is and 


Finish then Thy new creation, 
Pure unspotted may we be: 
Let us see our great salvation 
Perfectly secured by thee! 
Changed from glory unto glory, 
Till in heaven we take our place; 
Till we cast our crowns before thee, 
Lost in wonder, love, and praise. 


ASLEEP AND AWAKE 


Sarst Pav, who was often poetical in his messages, with liturgical 
fragments of primitive worship, quoted to the Ephesians what is perhaps 
a portion of a morning hymn sung by the early Christians: 

“Evyepe 6 xabetvdwr, 
Kai dvacra ex TOv vexpdr, 
kai ergaica co 6 Xpwros. 


Here is a rather free paraphrase of those lines: 


Awake thou that sleepest, 
Arise from thy deadness, 
And Christ shall shine on thee. 


Sleep! what word can be more welcome to our weary mortality. So 
Shakespeare called it “tired nature’s sweet restorer.” Surely it is one 
of heaven’s best gifts to earth’s pain, grief and worry. But it is only 
our physical nature that needs this blessing. The spiritual life should 
know no cessation of divine energy—faith, hope, and love—which have 
not need to take a rest. When we have been freed from the flesh into a 
heavenly organ of the soul, we shall serve without cessation or weariness. 
That sleep, against which Paul has warned us in his hymn, is a peril of 
moral stupor, the sleep of sin, whose end is spiritual death. 


PHENOM ENA OF SLEEP 


Our bodily slumber is a partial suspension of living activities. The 
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animal life temporarily ceases and only the vegetable life remains. What 
wonder it has been called the twin brother of death and it is linked with 
death in this Greek song? Sometimes sleep becomes so deep that we use 
tests to determine if the person is alive, listening for heart-beat, for 
breathing and sometimes hold a mirror over the face. 

It involves insensibility. At the five gateways of our mind there 
stand five senses—hearing, seeing, smelling, tasting, feeling—to challenge 
the outer world and report it to the soul. These are all dulled in sleep. 
The sleeper is partly dead to the sights and sounds about him. The cry 
of the night watch, the alarms of fire, the wail of sickness, the outbreak 
of revolution, the fury of winds, the roll of thunder, the flash of lightning 

all may come and go and are to many utterly unheeded. 

Is not this a symbol of the sinner’s condition? All around us there 
is a spiritual world with its revelation of beauty and its warnings of 
judgment. Too often we heed them not. The voice of God fills all that 
divine and universal air, but is often unheard by the drowsy soul. His 
music vainly tries to enter the ears dulled by slumber. This insensibility 
is shown particularly with regard to the softer expressions. If one 
wished to wake a man he would not need to fire a cannon in his room. 
It is better to speak quietly and touch gently. It is the little things of 
the unseen life that we disregard. It is not the great sins to which souls 
are most indifferent; it is the smaller sins that tread softly and speak 
gently. They are the serpent’s eggs, the “Oliver Twists” that the rob- 
bers of the soul put through the windows to open the door for them. 
Even hell-fire is first kindled with little things. How long since have any 


rive it, would be worth a 


of us wept for our errors? A groan, could one g 


star! 

Sleep has its delusions as well as its lack of outward sense. It is not 
wholly unconscious and may be filled with dreams, which belong to the 
half state between sleep and waking. In those fickle experiences we 
imagine ourselves awake; we are often kings and millionaires, as the hun- 
gry man feasts in an opulent vision. In like manner does the worldly man 
fancy himself wide awake morally. What to many can be more real 
than business, gain, wealth? Likewise even sports are a mere dream of 
the mind. 

What is reality? “Wherefore do ye spend money for that which is 
not bread and your labor for that which satisfieth not?” “We all do walk 
in a vain show.” The things that are not seen are eternal; there is 
nothing real but God. Once a man blown up by a steamboat explosion 
dreamed that he was flying through the air, but awoke to find himself 
struggling in the water. So many a soul, with wild visions of worldly 
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glory and ambition, will awake to battle fiercely in the raging waves of 
the Divine judgment. 

The genuine work of the world is done by wide-awake people. The 
“unfruitful works of darkness”—such is the record made by the vast myl- 
titude of the spiritual sleepers in business, politics and all social rel- 
tionships. What a picture that would be of a paralyzed world ‘ 


‘sitting 
! But we can “walk in the light.” 


in darkness”! 
Sleep sometimes simulates wakefulness in somnambulism. Such 
sleepers look awake, walk and even talk as if they were awake, but yet are 


sound asleep. Thus many of our church members appear devout, singing, 


praying and attending church, and yet are dead to an absolute spiritual 
life. 
Causes oF SLEEP 

Sin has many agencies for putting the soul to sleep. Such is moral 
inaction—many people cannot be still for a moment without falling 
asleep; such as the laborer with a book in his hands and a deacon in a 
church. To avoid spiritual death we must keep in motion. 

Sleep is caused by some surfeits of experience. “Let us not sleep as 
do others; but let us watch and be sober.” Overeating and drinking 
often stupefy and put us to sleep. Thus too much of the world is the 
overfeasting of its pleasures which have dulled the senses of many a mind. 

Atmosphere has something to do with physical sleep. The air often 
brings drowsiness; the sea air in many cases and still more the impure 
air of a town or a house. This is a main cause of sleeping in the church. 
The house of God was not meant for a dormitory, but too often becomes 
one. But Satan has his atmosphere, poisonous and deadening: it is 
formed of worldly employments and pleasures. If the preacher denounces 
the unclean theater, immoral movies, sensual ballrooms and selfish card 
parties, it is because experience has realized that the souls of Christians 
are apt to go to sleep there and that those found there are hardest to 
awake to the spiritual life. 

There is a multiplicity of dangerous opiates. Many men use 
anodynes to get rest, a most perilous practice. The devil has drugs in 
worldly maxims, in false teachings, in soothing and delusive promises 
spoken to the drowsy spirit. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress tells of an 
Enchanted Ground where the very air was impregnated with slumber. 
The breath of such an evil spirit will lull with sweet sounds and soft 
musics just as one often sings a fretful babe to sleep. Mythological 
Argus had a hundred eyes, yet Mercury closed them one by one through 
the magic of his lyre and the music of his voice. There has hardly been 
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a foot of this earth which has not been sown with such poppies of 
oblivion. 

Coldness is frequently a cause of sleep. The frost is constantly a 
stupefier by deadening the circulation. Perhaps the most dangerous has 
een that intense frigeration of Northern latitudes when sometimes death 
quietly creeps in by insensibility. The kiss of the Ice Maiden is what the 
Norse men call it. Egerton Young in a charming story describes that 
sensation as most delicious. Rainbow dreams passed through the eyes. 
But, tying himself to the tail rope of the sledge, he made his dogs fairly 
drag him until circulation was restored and he was saved. Though that 
stupor was almost a pleasure, the waking was most painful. But it was 
perfect rescue of life. So may a sinner put to sleep be awakened in very 
terror by the conviction of sin through the Holy Spirit. But it brings 


the new joy of Salvation. 


Reasons ror WakInc 


While sin tries to put us to sleep, God wants to wake us up, by his 
Word, his Providence and the indwelling of himself, the Spirit. 

Sleep is dangerous. The gravest perils of life are those that hide 
under the murky wings of night. ‘Then the marauder prowls forth, the 
assassin steals through the darkness, the feet of pestilences go noiseless 
toand fro. The sleeper is quite unconscious of his peril. He is like that 
man who awoke to find a cobra lying on his breast; the danger was no 
greater then; he only realized it more. So it is with the sinner. A rail- 
way signal man once saw on a passing train the engineer and fireman both 
asleep in the cab; he telegraphed down the line for a foghorn to waken 
the sleepers and save the train. Every preacher should have enough 
divine wind in his sermon to sound the alarm. 

Our own drowsiness is dangerous to others. We are sentinels on 
duty. A drowsy soldier is a contradiction. A servant set to watch has 
no right to take a nap. We are set to be lights to the world. Not only 
is Christ the Sun of Righteousness, but we too must receive and reflect 
his glory. “Let the lower lights be burning.” 

A sleep of the soul tends to its death. It is a habit that grows with 
neglect of warnings. An alarm clock is of no value unless obeyed; 
neglected, its alarm at last is never heard. We soon learn to sleep 
through noises. Men who work inside boilers are soon deafened. A 
deeper and longer slumber than that of Rip Van Winkle comes at last. 
Oblivion sows its poppies in the garden of our soul. Light tries to rouse 
us as it penetrates the eyelids, but the sleeper instinctively turns over, 
turning his back to the light, and falls into deeper slumber. At last comes 
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that Sargassa sea, windless, waveless, tideless, when the soul is foreyer 
becalmed in a region of eternal death. 
Holy working brings light. “Christ shall give thee light.” And light 


reveals many things in life, both its beauties and defects. God's Spirit 


when he comes to a soul is both a reproof and a joy, both a conviction of 
sin and a spiritual rebirth. Though such a waking is not an immediate 
pleasant test, yet all glory dwells in that daylight. It is true kindness to 
arouse a person in peril. A mother lulls her babe to sleep, but would rouse 
it in case of a fire. There are those who love darkness, shady people who 
prefer shady things. It is in darkness that the death hides and the snow 
lies longest. We well like to make our journey through beautiful scenery 
by day. Sleeping souls miss the glory of this world and share the “outer 
darkness of the next.” 

Christ gives light, for he is Light. He can make the darkest natures 
glorious, as the electric current flashes out from the dull carbon points. 
All our light is from him, as luminous paint does not keep its brightness 
when long withdrawn from the sunshine. Where Christ is not there js 
darkness, only mere phantom light like pale moonbeams on the snow. 

One day there shall be a great awakening—the Day of the Lord. 
Here are two pictures: Hobbes, the skeptic, said, “I am taking a fearful 
leap into the darkness.” A saintly man at death cried out, “What is this 
light? Have the candles been illumined?” When they assured him they 
had not been, he cried, “It is the face of Jesus.”’ Another Christian in 
the same experience shouted: “A light, a light, brighter than ten thou- 


sand suns.” 
Awake, my soul, in joyful lays, 
And sing the great Redeemer’s praise. 


Let us sing awakening hymns such as this: 


Light of the world! we hail thee, 
Flushing the eastern skies; 
Never shall darkness veil thee 
Again from human eyes. 
Too long, alas, withholden, 
Now spread from shore to shore; 
Thy light, so glad and golden, 
Shall set on earth no more, 


Light of the world, illumine 
This darkened earth of thine 
Till everything that’s human 
Be filled with grace divine, 
Till every tongue and nation, 
From sin’s dominion free, 
Rise in the new creation 
Which springs from love and thee, 
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And may we also join in the words and music of Phillipp Nicolai: 


Wake, O wake! for night is flying! 
The watchmen from the heights are crying, 
Come all people to the tryst. 
Midnight past, the saints are saying 
The hour is come, no more delaying! 
Arise all ye that love the Christ! 
Behold he comes in sight, 
Raise high your cressets bright! 


Alleluia! 


Ring out the chime 


In buoyant rime, 


Rise up and meet him; 


It is time! 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Approacuine in September the season in 
which spiritual and evangelistic messages 
should be emphasized, here are two out- 
lined sermons, one to the preacher and the 
other to the congregation. We are hop- 
ing that this year of Pentecostal memory 
will transform all coming years inio a 
brighter vision of the Holy Spirit both 
in the pulpit and the pew. 


Tue Ipeat or THe Putritr 


Praying at all seasons in the Spirit... 
on my behalf, that utterance may be given 
unto me, in opening my mouth, to make 
known with boldness the mystery of the 
gos pe l. Eph. 6. 18, 19. 


In the grandeur of his character Paul 
transcends all fellowship. Here all min- 
istry can find a common sympathy with 
him. Even that most inspired man needed 
the prayers of the church. What he felt 
every true preacher must feel. All 
workers need the divine aid; how much 
more the minister of the gospel. Read 
the Pauline testimony to the worth of 
prayer. We need more than mere armor 
for the battle of life; we need the power 
of God, the Father, Christ, the Captain of 
Salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God. 

1. Dignity of the Work. It is great in 
its character. The proudest activities of 


the world are nothing beside it. Paul was 
awed by it and cried, “Who is sufficient 
for these things?” The pulpit is Christ's 
throne on earth. Preachers are ambassa- 
dors from God. They must not glorify 
themselves, but should certainly magnify 
their office. 

It is greatest in its themes, such as God, 
soul, immortality, heaven and hell. There 
is no subject that touches the intense 
deeper life of the world which does not 
come within its range, which is both broad 
and high. The sermon is not a painted 
window of immortal truth, but a trans- 
parent glass through which shines a re- 
vealed light of Christ and redemption. 

It is great in its relations. It reveals 
man to himself. The first round in the 
ladder of redemption is the conviction of 
sin. The sinner must hear the voice of 
condemnation before there comes the 
music of pardon. The Law is a road to 
the gospel. It reveals man to God. A 
clear conception of Deity is the very back- 
ground of all religious thought. “Thirst- 
ing for God.” He must stand out before 
the preacher as a Living Personality. The 
honor of God is in the preacher’s (and 
every Christian’s) hands. 

2. Qualification for the Work. 
tively, it is not a mere intellectual cul 
ture. That is necessary, but not sufficient. 
Paul was a man of culture, yet felt his 


Nega- 
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lack. Education, however valuable, is only 
a better fitting of the instrument. 

The supreme qualification is not great 
talents, although the pulpit was not meant 
for fools. It calls for the noblest minds 
and greatest genius. Nor is rhetorical 
eloquence its chief need. There is no 
power so inspired; it claims the intellect, 
subdues the affections, captivates the will. 

Positively, it calls for an 
tongue. 


inspired 
More than clever facility of 
speech, it needs the tongue of flame, words 
dipped in the fire of love and glowing in 
the life of God. The indwelling Spirit, 
and not merely the outside lips. The ser- 
mon must not be delivered in doubt or 
hesitation. Such a soldier should not fear 
his sword, which is the Word of God. 

It calls for an emboldened heart. There 
is no lesson like that which comes from 
the heavenly inspiration. The fearlessness 
of love is not merely the boldness of con- 
viction, but the power of affection. 

Such is an illumined intellect. Spir- 
itual things are spiritually discerned. It 
is intercourse with the unseen, the secret 
of God. The pulpit prophet should be as 
much enamored of spiritual reality as the 
scientist of physical facts. 

Now, a plea to the layman. You came 
to church and got little good. Whose 
fault was it? Did you pray for the 
preacher? Prayer is your share in min- 
isterial triumph. We need in the pews an 
Aaron and Hur Society to sustain the 
hands of the prophet who holds the Rod 
of God. 

The pulpit needs men who know what 
they believe, who experience what they 
know, and thus can bring down from 
heaven its kindling fire. 

A message from the King of kings takes 
precedence to all other work. 


Seexine Gop 


And thou, Solomon my son, know thou 
the God of thy father, and serve him with 
a perfect heart and a willing mind; for 
Jehovah searcheth all hearts and under- 
stands all the imaginations of the thoughts. 
If thou seek him, he will be found of thee; 
but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee 
off forever—t1 Chron. 28. 9. 

This cry of ancestral solicitude, though 


[ September 


spoken to the son of a king, is 


is true of 
every soul, 


Here are the two fundamen. 
tal facts of religion: God wants man, and 
man needs God. 

1. Why should we seek God’ (a) You 
cannot do without him, the supreme need 
of life. He alone can satisfy. The bod, 
may be fed, the brain be filled with knowi- 
edge, but the soul needs God. We may 
cheat our souls for a time, but not forever. 
Ask Hell what it is to be without God. 

(b) You have everything in Him. He 
is the true Light, the Bread of Life, the 
Refuge from the storm, a sure Founda- 
tion, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
In God is wisdom, righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption. “All treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.” “Hope of earth 
and joy of heaven.” The substance of 
eternal bliss. 

(c) He is seeking you. The Father 
seeks you, “for God so loved the world”: 
the Son seeks you, for he came from heaven 
to earth “to seek and to save that which 
is lost”; the Spirit seeks you as “the 
Spirit and the Bride say, Come.” Hear 
the Risen Lofd testify his perpetual pres- 
ence, “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.” 

(d) You are sure to find Him. All 
other seeking is uncertain. Failures are 
scattered on every land, and every shore 
on earth is strewn with wrecks. Fortune, 
joy, health, knowledge—these come not 
certainly, but seeking God never fails. 
Millions have proved it. He is pledged to 
save. “Everyone that seeketh, findeth.” 
And when you find him you shall know it; 
“he shall be found of thee.” 

2. How may we seek God? (a) It is 
not simply to hear of him, for the most 
constant attendance of the means of grace 
in the church does not save anyone. Even 
a dog may acquire the habit of going to 
church, but does not become a saint. 

(b) Not only to think about Him. All 
the theological theorizing in the world will 
not give the soul peace. 

(c) Not merely to wish for Him. Good 
desires accomplish little in our salvation. 
If vague purposes would save men, there 
would be few lost souls anywhere. 

(d) But actual and _ earnest 
Search him in his Word. Search him in 
your heart, where by his Spirit he brings 


search. 
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the conviction of sin. Then abandon sin; 
turn and go the other way and you are 
sure to find him, with the whole heart. 
“Let the wicked forsake his ways and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts; let him 
turn unto the Lord and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God and he will 
abundantly pardon.” 

3. How may we forsake God? It is 
astonishing, but terribly possible that man 
should be separated from his Maker. 

(a) In our hearts. We may refuse to 
love his holiness and justice, and place 
our wicked desires in the things which 
God hates. “Alienated !” 

(b) In our minds. God should be in all 
our thoughts. We too often plan without 
thinking of him, forming sportsmanships, 
entering business, contracting marriage, 
ete., without considering the glory of God. 
Many men think unjustly of God; wrong 
thoughts of God or man will lead to 
enmity. 

(c) In our ways. We do not maintain 
intimacy with one we injure. “Enemies of 
wicked works.” The sin which began in 
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the heart enters the mind and reveals it- 
self in the life. 

(d) Consequence of forsaking. “He 
will cast thee off.” God does not for- 
sake us; he constantly seeks us. We for- 
sake him. The whole responsibility of 
separation from God rests with the sin- 
ners. He does not will to do it, but must 
cast us off, cannot hold us if unwilling 
to follow him. Impenitence and unbelief 
build Hell. God does all he can to de- 
stroy it. 

Conclusion. We must seek Christ. He 
is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end of all the universe. In the 
deluge of a wicked world, the ark of 
safety can be sought and found. The 
things that fly and those that creep must 
come in the same door. We can afford to 
fail in every other search. 

[The Eprror confesses that as a boy 
over sixty years ago he heard his own 
father preach from this text. It helped to 
inspire his own search for God, and 
awaken the desire to follow his father’s 
evangelism. | 


EVANGELISTIC PROPAGANDA 


Srantey Jones, as a true prophet, is a 
spiritual witness to-day and an apostle in 
missionary service. While in America 
after the General Conference of 1928, he 
delivered a Pentecostal address at the Gar- 
rett Chapel before the students of that 
biblical institute. We are offering you an 
abstract of that real sermon, published in 
the paper called The Garrett Tower, as a 
strong inspiration to present Evangelism. 
Read also his great Pentecostal book, The 
Christ of Every Road, 


Stantey Jones on PeEntTEcOsT 
Tue tragedy of Christianity to-day is 
the dimness of its sense of the presence of 
the living God. We need more than a 
memory of the resurrection. We need 
the Saviour of a living presence, not a 
past sage only. Pentecost declares that 
the Divine is utterly at our disposal, that 
Jesus changed presence to omnipresence, 


Christendom has shied past this story. 
Pentecostalism has harmed Pentecost. 
But Pentecost is normal Christianity. We 
are subnormal. Because some have gone 
up to fever temperature over this, the 
rest of us have been frightened and 
dropped down to the anemic. 

The great question is whether God will 
act like Jesus. A mother was trying to 
explain to her daughter the story of a 
slaughter of the Amalekites and how such 
a slaughter could seem a command of God. 
“O yes,” said the little girl at last, “that 
was before God was a Christian.” If God 
is Christlike, then the Spirit of God will 
make us like Christ. Did Jesus ever speak 
with tongues, go into visions and dreams, 
or become emotionally excessive? Rather 
was not balance and wholesomeness the 
mark of his spirit? If so, then we must 
be conformed to this norm by the dynamic 
of Pentecost, 
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Emotion was a by-product of Pentecost. 
Its greatest meanings lie elsewhere. They 
appear in certain universalities. For as 
the Spirit went inward at Pentecost, it 
went outward into universality. What 
were these universalities ? 

1. The Spirit was given to the disciples 
in a home. Religion was universalized in 
this release from sacred places. The 
religions of the ages have always searched 
for the Divine in specially sacred places. 
I recall a Mohammedan worshiping 
on a train and trying to face to- 
ward Mecca after the sacred custom, while 
the train twisted and turned on its devi- 
ous course. The Mohammedan tried to 
solve his problem by putting a compass on 
his rug by his side and turning constantly 
with the changed direction of the train. 
The Holy Spirit is not given in specially 
sacred places. The home is the most uni- 
versal place. I refuse to believe in a God 
that is strait-jacketed. Everything is 
sacred. God comes into the whole of life. 
The incarnation was all a miracle, but I 
believe that every common bush is also 
aflame with God. 

2. Pentecost was a_ transcending of 
sacred classes. If the Spirit had been given 
to the Twelve alone, we should have had 
an appalling hierarchy. There are no peo- 
ple set apart for the special favor of the 
Divine, not even preachers. God does not 
deal with preachers as preachers, but as 
men. 

3. Pentecost was universal in transcend- 
ing sex. The religions of men have always 
tended to assert one sex as sacred, and 
that sex always the same, the male. But 
the Divine is open to women on the same 
terms. Hinduism says that 
woman cannot be saved. A Hindu legis- 
lative assembly was discussing the ques- 
tion whether women might be admitted. 
An aged member protested against this, 
declaring that women could not attain 
Nirvana. To which another replied, “Bet- 
ter some fine young women in this legis- 
lative council than some of the old women 
that we now have.” 

4. At Pentecost there was a transcend- 
ing of the idea of the sacred family. The 
religions of the past have given large place 
to sacred families and classes. Mary and 
the brethren of Jesus were present at 


woman as 
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Pentecost on the same terms as all the 
rest. The only thing that makes a family 
great is that it greatly gives itself, é 

5. There was no sacred posture at Pen- 
tecost. They were just seated, and sitting 
is the most universal thing that some of 
us do. Think of our concern about cop. 
rect religious postures. It is not 
ture that counts. 

6. The Holy Spirit was not given 
through any special rite or ceremony. I 
believe in the Holy Communion and 
Baptism, but I do not believe that any 
single rite is wholly necessary in finding 
God. God does not stand on etiquette. 
He wants us. Use every form that wil] 
help you, but do not try to force it op 
anyone else. 

7. When the Spirit came, they began to 
speak in other tongues, in the languages of 
those that were present. The old belief 
held to sacred languages—Sanskrit, He- 
brew, and the rest. Each religion had its 
sacred speech. But Pentecost transcended 
all this. I would not turn over my hand 
to Anglo-Saxonize the world. It takes all 


the pos- 


ir 
In 


the sons of men to interpret the Son of 
There are no permanently inferior 


man. 
people. 

8. Pentecost transcended any idea of a 
specially sacred age. 
has been so considered. 
of old men and young. 
tive, youth is radical. Some one has said 
the one means dry up, the other bust up. 
For which does Christianity stand? 
came not to destroy. He conserves all, 
But he came also to fulfill, to bring forth 
things new as well as old. He was con- 
servative and radical. Both are needed. 
Jesus is both and plus. Let us learn to 
live together, radical and conservative. 
The Chinese Christians of different denomi- 
nations gave a great word a few years 
ago: “We are agreed to differ, resolved to 
love, united to serve.” 

9. There was no special leader at Pen- 
tecost. Moffatt declares that there are 
three words with which Jesus could not 
trust us. Be ye not called fathers, 
teachers, leaders. Don’t lose your faith in 
people, don’t feel that you know it all, 
don’t cease to learn. He could trust us 
with one word, servant. We do not need 
leaders to-day so much as servants. 
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10. Peter said, repent and ye shall re- 
ceive the gift of the Holy Spirit. Moral 
unfitness does not unfit us to receive the 


Divine. The question is not of your sin 


or your past, but will you turn away 
from these? In Pentecost God seems so 
sovereign in his deed; he seems to act in 
a way whoily related to us and apart 
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from anything we can do. Yet what was 
it that happened there? It was the final 
and complete giving up of themselves by 
the disciples which made possible God's 
gift. There was mutual surrender and 
mutual giving, man to God as well as God 
to man. The utter surrender is needed for 
the great gift. 
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SOME RECENT BIOGRAPHIES OF 
JESUS 

Ix this age of biographical research 

when critical studies in the lives of famous 

men are coming from the press in in- 


‘ creasing numbers, it is not surprising that 


there should be a renewed emphasis upon 
whet has been called Jesus research. 

Each writer attempts to present Jesus 
in the most realistic and advantageous 
light. Traditional views have been set 
aside in an attempt to see the Great 
Teacher as he is, or as he appeared to 
the people of his time. These students 
of the life of Jesus seek to add some- 
thing which they regard as a distinct con- 
tribution to this all-important study of 
Jesus. How valuable these attempts may 
be to reveal a more living and vital Jesus, 
is, at times, open to serious question. No 
one, however, can doubt the serious and 
reverent purpose of each writer. 

Case, for example, in Jesus, a New 
Biography, advances the theory that Jesus 
worked as a carpenter in the rebuilding 
of the city of Sephoris, which was only a 
few miles from Nazareth. This, according 
to the author, accounts for his broad out- 
look upon life, and for his conviction that 
the Roman government could not be over- 
come by the sword. This ruined city was 
a grim reminder of this fact. As a sug- 
gestion this is interesting, but Case builds 
far too much upon an hypothesis for a 
thorough scholar. 

Nearly all these recent writers agree 
that much has been written and read into 
the words of Jesus by those who sought 
to make Christianity acceptable to the 


Gentile world. The debates between Jesus 
and the Pharisees are highly colored by 
the Evangelists. The account of Pilate’s 
part in the trial of Jesus is heightened 
by those who desired to cast entire blame 
for his crucifixion upon the Jews. 

Case sees no difficulty in the lack of 
chronology in the Gospels; he believes that 
this proves their genuineness. This writer 
exalts Jesus as a prophet and declares 
that it was not until later that he became 
an object of worship. He speaks of the 
Jesus of history and the Christ of dogma. 
Bundy, in his Religion of Jesus, expresses 
the same thought of Jesus as a religious 
subject rather than a religious object as 
he was later represented. 

Nearly all recent biographies of Jesus 
reject the account of the miracles. Case 
points out that they were doubted as early 
as the first century. Paul mentions only 
the resurrection. Miracles and wonders 
were expected of great leaders; they were 
an integral part of other religious sys- 
tems. This is seen particularly in the 
virgin birth. 

Case and Bundy are psychological in 
their approach to the study of Jesus. 
Case speaks of the awareness of Jesus of 
God as being the most significant truth 
about him. Bundy expresses the same 
thought when he refers to Jesus as a reli- 
gious genius. Jesus speaks as one who 
believed himself to be the spokesman of 
God. 

Recent writers emphasize the fact that 
the humanity of Jesus has been hidden by 
accounts of his divine authority. The out- 
standing message of Jesus was the king- 
dom of Ged. For it men should sacri- 
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fice all that they have. Little, however, 
is said about the kingdom in the Pauline 
epistles or in the fourth Gospel. 

Jesus of Nazareth, His Life, Time, and 
Teaching, by Joseph Klausner, is written 
from the Jewish standpoint. The virgin 
birth, miracles, and resurrection do not 
exist for the writer. The problems which 
face the Christian world have little mean- 
ing for him. He raises the question why 
Jesus, born of Jewish parents, reared’ in 
a Jewish atmosphere, was rejected by his 
own people. His answer is that there was 
something in the teaching of Jesus which 
was contrary to the world outlook of 
Israel. This distinction the author seeks 
to point out. He is fair, scholarly, and 
has contributed sources that are un- 
familiar to the average Christian reader. 
Apart from a natural tendency to exploit 
Judaism at the expense of Christianity, 
the book is stimulating. It does not, how- 
ever, touch the heart of the problem. To 
Klausner, Jesus was a moral teacher of 
whom his race should be proud. But he 
is not in the strictest sense unique. 

In Our Recovery of Jesus, which followed 
Bundy’s Religion of Jesus, we fail to see 


where the author has added anything to 


his initial volume. He claims that the 
influence of Paul and John the Baptist 
upon Christianity has been greater than 
that of Jesus. Christianity has been a 
religion about Jesus rather than of Jesus. 
Bundy in both books emphasizes the so- 
cial phase of the Kingdom as a challenge 
to the church of to-day. As to who Jesus 
was, he is not dogmatic. He does not 
wish to deify Jesus, but to leave him hu- 
man and historical as the religious leader 
of all time. This is essentially the posi- 
tion of Case. 

Bundy further charges that many lives 
of Jesus have been purely negative, under- 
mining the traditional view and giving 
nothing in return. While the author seeks 
to add something vital, it must be ad- 
mitted that much of his writing falls into 
the class which he so rigorously condemns. 
Bundy sees in the Synoptics our only re- 
liable approach to Jesus. Yet here we 
must distinguish between fact and sub- 
jective bias. The social emphasis is the 
most valuable in Bundy’s work. Jesus’ 
view of the world was simple; it was 
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world and will one day re- 
deemed; man is a potential child of God. 

The Historical Life of by J. 
Warschauer, as the title suggests, is based 
upon the historical method. The author 
endeavors to trace the growth of the 
religious consciousness of Jesus. He did 
not at first regard himself as the Messiah. 
This conviction came to him at the bap- 
tism. The Temptation, taken in a figura. 
tive sense, reveals the conflicting emotions 
in the mind of Jesus. 

Warschauer maintains that Jesus’ con- 
ception of the Kingdom was revolutionary 
rather than evolutionary. His thought of 
the Kingdom was confined to his own race. 
The Son of man, who was to come, Jesus 
regarded as some other than himself. For 
this reason he spoke of him in the third 
person. The miracles are dealt with from 
the historical viewpoint. Some are sym- 
bolical, such as the Feeding of Five Thou- 
sand, which he claims typifies the Lord’s 
Supper. 

The four writers mentioned above take 
the same position in regard to the mi- 
raculous element in the Gospels. War- 
schauer’s attempts to explain some of 
these events upon rational grounds are 
almost grotesque. For example, some one 
stands at the wrong tomb on the morning 
of the resurrection, and calls to the fright- 
ened women, “He is not here, behold the 
place where they have laid him,” and 
points to the grave where Jesus actually 
lies. The frightened ones are unable to 
follow directions and run away with the 
story that Jesus is risen. It is hardly 
necessary to comment upon such inane 
artifices. We should rather be content 
with the simple statement that the ac- 
count is legendary. To go beyond this is 
to make one’s self ridiculous. 

Behold the Man, A Picture in Four 
Aspects, by Friedrich Rittelmeyer, is an 
interpretation of the inner life of Jesus. 
Scientific scholarship is, for the most part, 
ignored, and the Gospel accounts are taken 
at their face value. The author in four 
lectures deals with the Life, the Per- 
sonality, the Message and the Significance 
of Jesus for Our Own Time. This work 
is reverent and inspirational. Among the 
many things that the writer says is the 
following; “As our Master and leader he 


God’s 
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seeks our Company, not in order to dis- 
courage us by his superiority, but to raise 
ys above ourselves through our participa- 
tion in his Spirit. Jesus lives for men; 
for this reason only do men live for 
Jesus. Freely and royally do we take 
from him what we can and receive from 
him yet to-day, as we can obtain from 
no other source, renewal of life for our- 
selves, fulfillment of our ideals for our 
world, and ultimate union with God.” The 
writer declares that Jesus can be of serv- 
ice to all those who seek to attain a true 
humanity. 

Emil Ludwig is perhaps the most popu- 
lar writer of biographies of recent times. 
His Napoleon, Lincoln, Bismarck, and 
others have been read by millions. In his 
Son of Man he brings the same high 
literary qualities and keen powers of 
analysis to bear upon the matchless life of 
our Lord. Although the book is not crit- 
ical in the sense that theologians under- 
stand the word, it is of value in _ its 
thorough presentation of the background, 
political, social, and religious, of the period 
in which Jesus was born. Like Klausner’s 
work, it presents the Jewish point of view. 
It is reverent, vivid, and forceful; one can- 
not escape the feeling at times, however, 
that there is a straining for literary effect. 
This may be an individual opinion, and 
the majority of readers may not receive 
this impression. The popular style and 
price of the book make it a valuable con- 
tribution to religious literature. 

To Ludwig and Klausner, Jesus is a 
great moral teacher; to Case he is a hero; 
to Bundy a religious genius; to War- 
schauer, who is the most convincing and 
inspirational, he is the Son of the Living 
God to whom the world pays homage. 

We are grateful to these writers for the 
light which they cast upon the greatest of 
all religious subjects. We believe, how- 
ever, that they should keep in mind the 
familiar formula that it is not a question 
of either or, but both and. We want the 
living historical Christ, stripped of un- 
natural tradition and dogma, but we want 
also the Christ who occupies an exalted 
Station so far above humanity, so unique 
in his divinity that he becomes an object 
of utmost reverence and veneration. With 
all his humanity, which makes him a reli- 
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gious subject, Jesus is still a_ religious 
object full of such grace and truth that 
noeone else ever has or ever will attain. 
D. Harotw Hickey. 
East Lynn, Mass. 


POWER OF THE PULPIT 

“Tis religion we lean to is a splendid 
subject for controversy in the newspapers, 
but it does not seem to support our souls 
as much as they need.” That morose lava 
was belched forth from a volcano of sar- 
casm by a cynic in the seat of the scorn- 
ful. It is easy to tirade against religion 
and the church. Anybody can _ throw 
stones at glass houses. Those without sin 
should first of all lead the way. Then 
too, we do not get something for nothing 
in life. An experience in religion costs 
effort. If it is given a chance it will sup- 
port our souls all right. 

The Christian religion is a cup of glad- 
ness running over. It is a lamp trimmed 
and burning amid the darkness of doubt. 
It is a garden of flowers in the desert of 
sin. It is the hand of comfort extended 
in time of sorrow. It is a safe staff on 
which to lean when advancing 
weaken the flesh. 

The sum and substance of it is love— 
love to God, love to man. 

Some people are pessimistic about this 
age of a thirst for thrills when the crav- 
There is no 


years 


ing for sensation is intense. 
need to worry. Human nature is the same 
to-day as yesterday. 

God’s in his heaven. His prophets are 
in our midst. We have faith to believe 
the people will return unto the Lord. The 
preachers must lead the way. They are 
God’s forthspeakers. From Maine to 
California many men of God are stirring 
human hearts to sacrificial endeavor. It 
may mean to some the burning of musty 
sermons. In a parsonage fire a friend of 
ours lost all his sermon manuscripts. He 
declared it was providential. He has been 
driven to the Cross. There is no substi- 
tute for the living word fresh from God 
through the channel of his prophets. It 
is dynamic. The preaching of Wesley put 
out the smoldering fires of a revolution, 
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When base passions were running wild the 
sacred messages of Beecher brought calm 
to troubled waters. The prophet who ele- 
vates Christ is a true minister. 
J. S. Liturgy. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





THE WORLD OUTGROWING 
CHRISTIANITY 


Tuts writer has passed his seventy- 
eighth mile-stone. He has_ witnessed 
primitive and modern’ Christianity. 
And one must have a _ poor 
into the prevailing condition of Chris- 
tianity if he cannot observe some 
serious drifting of Christianity of these 
modern times. The writer, having passed 
through the primitive days of Christianity, 
is now witnessing the condition of Chris- 
tianity in these modern times. In reli- 
gion the world is fast drifting from its 
old moorings under the pressure of mod- 
ern life, its conditions, temptations and 
diversions. There is a tendency of all 


insight 


Christians of the present time to get so 
far away from the stern Christian disci 
pline of the primitive days that the things 


once held sacred are now subjects of com- 
mon scoffing. Sabbath observance is not 
considered quite as necessary as in primi- 
tive days. Hell is tabooed; Heaven is in- 
tangible. The world is repudiating the 
commonly accepted theory of a Hell. This 
should itself startle the world. As we 
view it, the Bible theory of Hell must be 
accepted, or else how can we depend upon 
what the Holy Scriptures say of Heaven. 
If we are to set aside all that the Scrip- 
tures say about the future punishment of 
the wicked, then upon what grounds can 
we accept what it says about the final 
state of the righteous? When men and 
women once begin to question what the 
Bible presents respecting the future state 
of the ungodly, it will not be long until 
they will commence entertaining doubts 
regarding some other things that are said. 
One doubt paves the way for another, and 
the man or woman who would lead the 
masses to question the realities of Hell 
may rest assured that they are making 
themselves responsible for a growing dis- 
regard for the teachings of the Word of 
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God. Hell cannot be eliminated from the 
fact that the whole law of God would be 
a nullity. With the intention of disproy- 
ing the real existence of the lake of fire 
and brimstone, in which the unbelieving 
and the murderers, and abominable whore. 
mongers, and sorcerers and idolaters, and 
all liars shall have their part (Rev. 21, g), 
there are now millions of pages of trashy 
literature spread over our so-called Chris- 
tian America. The purpose is to induce 
men and women to discredit all Bible 
statements regarding the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. Though the Holy 
Scriptures, God’s inspired Word, distinctly 
mention a Hell in which both soul and 
body may be destroyed (Matt. 10, 28), 
and though it is said of the wicked “And 
these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment” (Matt. 25. 46), yet the people 
are asked to discard the thought of Hell 
as a place of everlasting punishment. Far 
back in Old Testament times, and in our 
young days, the altar of the Lord bore 
silent testimony to the spirituality of its 
worshipers. -A departure from the service 
of God soon recorded the decay of the 
altar. The same decay, spiritually speak- 
ing, is seen to-day, where the family 
altars have been allowed to go down. We 
heard a preacher say of a large congrega- 
tion that he did not believe one third of 
the families held religious services in their 
homes, and he believed the 
could be said of other churches. This 
preacher could have that the 
large part of corruption and dishonesty 
all over the land can be laid to the lack 
of religious influences in the homes of the 
land. Seventy-eight years ago, there was 
a prayer meeting every Wednesday, Satur- 
day and Sunday night in some homes of 
the people. But there are no more cot- 
tage prayer meetings known of in the 
parts of the country where they flourished 
in our opening days. But the world is far 
outgrowing religion in the homes and in 
the churches of the land. The homes have 
become the homes of mirth, dancing, card 
parties filled with noisy gayety, festivity, 
glee, fun, hilarity, merriment and _ jollity 

these things of the worldly kingdom have 
crowded Christ’s kingdom out of the 
Some preachers have spoken great 
sermons on the Christian enjoying worldly 


same thing 


said yet 


homes. 
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amusements such as dancing, theater- 
going, movies, card parties, and have de- 
clared that such church members would 
never set a prayer meeting on fire. We 
have never Seen many real Christians in 
our day, but we have seen that when a 
Christian, even a church member, be- 
comes like Christ’s example, he loses 
his taste for all the questionable 
things of the worldly kingdom and seeks 
only the things of Christ’s kingdom. In 
our young days there were no outside 
attractions to draw the young people 
away from the home, except the cottage 
prayer meetings at different homes, sing- 
ing and spelling schools. Christianity is 
fast passing out of existence. We hold 
a paper before us where forty-one preach- 
ers recently preached that number of 
sermons in an American city, where mur- 
der can often be committed with impunity ; 
only one preacher out of all that number 
referred to sin and wickedness in the 
land. How blind must men be to-day who 
cannot see the sins and wickedness exist- 
ing; only one preacher was sufficiently 


interested in man’s moral and spiritual 
well-being to cause him to speak against 
the great enemy of men’s souls. 


Strange that preachers can see no sin 


or wickedness to speak about when all our 
Penal and Correctional Institutions are 
filled to overflowing. In one of our Ameri- 
can cities 300 murders were committed in 
one year and sixteen men were convicted 
for these crimes. 
stone”—that is the kind of preaching that 
is needed to-day. In fact I'm sure there 
never was a time when it was needed more 
than at the present time, because the Devil 
is not dead. The very best evidence we 


“Hell fire and brim- 


have of the Devil’s continued activity and 
of his power and influence over men is the 


fact that the majority of the men in the 


pulpits are afraid to preach against him. 


The pulpits are such an exalted place that 
they will not soil its sacred precincts with 
such “crude” themes as iniquity, Satan and 
Hell. Those things are no more men- 
tioned in polite society. 
S. S. Hamers. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 





BIBLICAL 


THE MISSIONARY MESSAGE OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 


[An abstract of four addresses delivered 
by the Eprror at the summer conference of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 26-31, 1913.] 


Tue Bible is a missionary book, not only 
because it contains a missionary message, 
nor because it is the textbook which the 
missionary must use in his work, but be- 
cause the missionary idea is involved in the 
very structure of divine revelation, em- 
bedded in its substance and wrought into 
its fiber. 

The Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Covenant are the written record of a 
series of progressive revelations of God, 
embodying his purpose to realize a king- 
dom of holy souls in fellowship with him- 
self. This revelation culminates in the 
supreme self-revelation of God in his only 


RESEARCH 


begotten Son. (See John 1. 1-18; Hebrews 
1. 1-4.) 


I 


The primitive Hebrew tradition is hu- 
man and not racial, universal and not na- 
tional. Behind the particular covenant 
with Israel there stands universal revela- 
tion which concerns not a tribe, but man- 
kind. 

The God of the Bible is the God of the 
universe. “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.” The unity of 
God is the fundamental creed of Israel. 
“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah thy God is one 
Jehovah.” And the monotheism of the 
Hebrews was not an esoteric creed, as in 
heathen religions, but a popular faith. He 
is also the God who makes and keeps 
covenants—covenants with Adam, Noah, 
Shem, and Abraham. This involves a con- 
ception of God as pledged to the service 
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of mankind, one who is under obligations 
to his creatures. 

Man is kin to God, made in his image, 
and therefore formed for fellowship with 
him. As the universe has one God, so hu- 
manity has one ancestor. “The first Jew 
was a Gentile; the first Hebrew was a 
heathen.” To Abraham it is said, “I will 
bless thee and thou shalt be a blessing . . . 
in thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed.” This election of grace is 
more than a racial privilege; it is a selec- 
tion for service—a mission. 

There is deep spiritual significance in 
the Babel story. The old unity is shat- 
tered, the wandering nations go forth and 
forget their kinship in such words as for- 
eigner, stranger, alien. Yet each finds its 
peculiar vocation and brings at last its gift 
for the whole world. To none was given 
so royal a mission as to the children of 
Abraham, for on this stem at last grows 
the rose of universal redemption. 


II 


The Holy Land, like the chosen people, 
is separate and yet central. It lies at the 
confluence of continents and of empire, 
and yet the great highways between Meso- 
potamia and Egypt leave on one side the 
reserved Judean hills, untainted by the 
passing flood of alien life. Jerusalem, at 
once central and isolated, becomes the 
watch tower from which Jehovah's watch- 
men, the prophets, study the great world 
movements. The prophets of the eighth 
century are statesmen dealing with world 
problems. Prophecy was born of closer 
contact of Israel with surrounding nations. 
As Lecky says, “To widen imagination 
is ethical advance.” 

The vision of world conquest had fallen 
on the nations. Imperialism is a mission- 
ary concept. Sennacherib, Sesostris and 
Nebuchadnezzar, like Cyrus, Alexander 
and Cesar, are servants of the Lord, pre- 
paring his way in the world. One throne 
points to one God. Political unity points 
to spiritual unity. 

Moreover, as the chosen people realized 
their political weakness, they asserted 
their spiritual greatness. Jehovah is using 
the nations for his own purposes. “Blessed 
be Egypt, my people, and Assyria, the 
work of my hands, and Israel, mine inheri- 
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tance.” The God of Israel is a universa] 
God, because a God of righteousness, and 
righteousness is the same everywhere, He 
is also a God of love. In Hosea We see 
the broken heart of God. He is a Gog 
at the service of man, a measureless mis- 
sionary force. 

They found a missionary logic in the 
exile. First, in the growth in individyal- 
The social break-up brought the 
solitary soul into its spiritual and moral 
heritage. It was this message of Jere. 
miah and Ezekiel that Zinzendorf echoed 
when in 1748 he gave the keynote to mod- 
ern missions in these words: “The whole 
earth is the Lord’s; men’s souls are all 
I am debtor to all.” Second, Israel 
became through her very dispersion a mis- 
sionary nation. Physical defeat was trans- 
formed into a spiritual triumph. “Ye are 
my witnesses” is the new slogan, “my sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth.” 

These ideas are picturesquely set forth 
in the striking symbolism of Jonah, the 
most missionary book of the Bible. The 
blind and rebellious servant is punished 
for his disobedience and unfaithfulness to 
a missionary task, is swallowed up as the 
nation was by Babylon at the exile (Jer. 
51. 34, 44), and is only saved for the de- 
livery of the message of doom, which the 
divine mercy transforms inte an evangel 
of deliverance. 


ism. 


his; 


II! 


Jesus Christ is the fulfillment of the 
ethical and spiritual ideals of Israel. The 
race had come of age, it was the “fullness 
of time,” and was ready to enter upon the 
full heritage of grace. Jesus was born a 
Hebrew child, under Roman rule, and 
spent the larger part of his life in the 
Greek-speaking communities of Northern 
Palestine. His birth is announced as 
“glad tidings of joy which shall be to all 
people.” We have a strange story of the 
visit of three heathen sages to his cradle 

the first of a mighty procession of which 
China, Korea, and Japan to-day are the 
rearguard. 

If he seems to confine his ministry to 
the “lost sheep of the house of Israel,” it 
is simply the old program of the election. 
But he did go into the country of the 
Gentiles more than once. He can heal the 
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daughter of a pagan woman and the son 
of a Roman centurion. It is in sight of 
Cesarean temples raised to the deified 
emperors of Rome that he discloses his 
Messiahship, and reveals the cross as the 
condition of the Kingdom. 

In his teaching, the narrowness of the 
jaw is transcended. The spirit is substi- 
tuted for the letter. The parables of the 
Kingdom point to its universality. “The 
field is the world.” The Lord’s Prayer 
teaches the Fatherhood of God and the 
coming of the Kingdom in the perfect real- 
ization of the heavenly will on earth. His 
favorite title is the “Son of Man.” All 
races may claim him as “bone of their 
bone and flesh of their flesh.” He is of 
all climes and all ages. 

By the cross the Jewish Messiah be- 
comes universal king. Atonement annuls 
the separating barrier of law. “The veil 
of the temple was rent in twain,” and with 
it all national walls and racial prejudice. 
There is a symbolic witness of human 
language on the cross. The inscription 
was written in Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
the speech of religion, culture and domin- 
ion. The extended arms of the cross take 
in all nations and kindreds and tongues 
and peoples. 

As King of the Jews he went into the 
tomb; as Lord of all he burst the bars of 
death. In the great forty days he gives 
the program of a spiritual and universal 
kingdom. Its first message is, “Go tell 
my disciples”; its last, “Go ye into all the 
earth.” 

IV 

The word “apostle” means “mission- 
ary,” one who is sent. The Acts of the 
Apostles are rather the Acts of the Risen 
Lord, wrought through the Spirit. The 
book follows the very program of his last 
words, beginning at Jerusalem, extending 
to Samaria, and ending at Rome, “the 
uttermost part of the earth.” It is the 
story of the expansion of Christianity. 
The capital of Christendom rapidly re- 
moves from Jerusalem to Antioch, Ephe- 
sus, and to Rome, the imperial mistress of 
the world. In less than three centuries 
afterward the laurels of Greece hang upon 
the cross, and the eagles of Rome rest on 
its cross-beam. 


“, 


Everything begins with the great sym- 
bolic miracle of Pentecost. God has re- 
versed the confusion and dispersion of 
Babel. The gift of tongues is the triumph 
of the gospel over human speech. 

It is significant that it is Peter, the 
leader of Jewish Christianity, who turns 
the key that opens the door of the King- 
dom to a Gentile convert. But it is in 
Paul that the man and message are fully 
matched with the providential purpose. 
A Hebrew of the Hebrews, learned in the 
law of Israel, versed in its history and 
saturated with its ideals, born a Roman 
citizen, with the Roman _ imperialistic 
dream of empire in his brain, he every- 
where pleads the protection of Roman 
justice for his work; born in a great 
Grecian city, he could speak the Greek 
tongue, and had absorbed to some extent 
its philosophy and culture. By birth, char- 
acter, and training he was the predestined 
world evangelist, the chosen apostle of 
expansion, 

The last writings of the Bible, the Gos- 
pel and Epistles of John, are the most 
missionary. With the destruction of Jeru- 
Salem, the end of national hopes and the 
abolition of ritual worship, we have at 
Jast a catholic Christianity, with no re- 
maining trace of particularism. John re- 
veals to us the universal Christ, the eternal 
Son of God, who is the Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, the 
“Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world,” the propitiation for uni- 
versal sin. Not his own nation alone, but 
all who receive him become sons of God. 
The new birth supersedes Jewish birth and 
hereditary claims. 

The Bible ends as it begins with a great 
doctrine of God. God is Spirit, in whose 
spiritual worship all local and ethnic cults 
vanish; God is Light, a sunshine that radi- 
ates for all; God is Love, who has so loved 
the world as to provide salvation for who- 
soever believeth in his Son. And it is this 
same John who, in the Apocalypse, sees 
the flying angel with the everlasting gos- 
pel, hears the high announcement that “the 
kingdoms of this world have become the 
kingdoms of our God and of his Christ,” 
and the final chorus of reconciled heaven 
and earth, “Hallelujah, the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth!” 
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NO APOLOGY FOR 
OLD TESTAMENT NEEDED 


Curistians who have a high apprecia- 
tion of biblical ethics but a low one of 
God’s philosophy of history (“the times 
of ignorance God overlooked,” Acts 17. 
30, comp. 14. 16), and little understand- 
ing of ancient civilizations or rather bar- 
barisms, often stumble at incidents, com- 
mands, or semicommands, etc., in the Old 
Testament, and roll off the blame of them 
from God to the misunderstandings of 
men. The destruction of Amalekites and 
priests of Baal, the bears of 2 Kings 2, 
the Imprecatory Psalms, expressions that 
seem offensive, like “Be not righteous 
overmuch,” etc., these are not the word of 
God. Such Christians seek to save the 
honor of God, but the “honor” they save 
is fictitious, and they lose his common 
sense and the Old Testament as a reliable 
source. Perhaps the following considera- 
tions might help. 

In order to prepare the way for the 
glory that was to be, God had to deal with 
rude and barbaric races in a method which 
to us seems rude and cruel, to us who 
inherit almost two thousand years of Chris- 
tian civilization, but which to them was 
not only not rude and cruel but was abso- 
lutely necessary for their training and for 
us. God had either to deal with the world 
as it was or have no dealings with it at all. 
For the sake of modern dejectors and the 
rest of us he chose the former. There 
was not only no cruelty in any of God’s 
dealings with nations as set forth in the 
Old Testament, as viewed in the light of 
all the civilized races of antiquity, but 
Israel was taught more mercy and illus- 
trated more mercy than any other ancient 
race. A more idealistic or “advanced” 
teaching on God’s part would have been 
for any civilizing or helpful influence abso- 
lutely worthless. There is one thing God 
himself cannot do: he cannot in the edu- 
cation of the race treat semi-savages as on 
the same moral and intellectual level with 
nice people to-day. Paul knew God's 
philosophy of history better (Acts 17. 30). 
Even the Psalmist knew it better (76. 10). 

As to Amalekites, priests of Baal, etc., 
their extermination would have been one 
of the most beneficent acts ever com- 
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manded by a God whose judgments are 
only the reverse side of his mercy. Look. 
(1) Every nation of antiquity took fop 
granted as axiomatic either th destruc. 
tion or slavery of their enemies in way. 
A command to us more merciful would 


have been looked upon as absurd and 


foolish, and in the circumstances would 
actually have been so. (2) These nations 
and priests were involved in religions 


whose licentiousness was as horrible as 
their human sacrifices were cruel. (3) 
This rottenness had gone so far that it was 
incurable. To save the infection of the 
world, half-measures were impotent. (4) 
The Parable of the Talents teaches us that 
it is the divine ordering of the world that 
even the negatively useless man goes into 
the “outer darkness” (Matt. 25. 30), which 
means the negatively useless nations, not 
to speak of men and nations whose cor. 
ruption smells to high heaven. Of this 
last class were the nations of Palestine in 
olden times, and the failure of Israel to 
carry out the divine plan put back the 
progress of humanity by a thousand years, 
Therefore what God had to say in the Old 
Testament as to these nations and priests 
is not only the Word of the Lord, but js 
one of the best and most necessary Words 
he ever spoke, and one of the most merci- 
ful even to the nations themselves. It is 
false kindness to refuse the knife to a 
cancerous part of the body. 

As to the scalawags cursed by Flisha, 
this was the situation. The prophet had 
just been consecrated as the successor of 
Elijah, and was now on his way to Bethel. 
This town was noted for two things: it 
had been the seat of the ark of the cove- 
nant and of holy offerings and now of a 
prophets’ school, that is, 
prophets, and it was now also the seat of 
the abominable worship of Baal. Two 
forces contended there, God and Baal. 
Knowing that the new prophet of the 
former was on his way to this sacred 
place, a lot of young roughs from the 
Baal worshiping families met him to mock, 
insult, and challenge him and his God at 
the very threshold of his ministry. What 
else of derision they threw at him we know 
not, only this, “Go up, thou baldhead,’ 
where baldhead is simply a term of insult 
and has no reference to scarcity of hair. 


Jehovah's 
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their action was in an Oriental land a 
peculiarly atrocious outrage. (1) It vio- 
‘ated the sanctity of maturity and age 
which in the East is held sacred, (2) It 
blasphemed God in his prophet, and was 
meant to blaspheme him. In every Orien- 
tal land this was a capital offense. (3) 
It struck especially at the honor of 
Jehovah at a crisis time in the battle with 
Baal. Elisha was so overwhelmed with 
iealousy and zeal for his God that he 
turned and formally and solemnly “cursed 
them in the name of Jehovah.” This was 
not the result of personal reproach or vin- 
dictiveness or vindication, but an adjura- 
tion upon God to guard and save his own 
honor. That is all that Elisha does. The 
historian adds the information that she- 
bears came out of the wood and “tare 
forty-two lads of them,” though when he 
does not say. Elisha had nothing to do 
with the bears. 

This thoroughly Oriental story is made 
dificult to us by three things. (1) The 
description of the mockers in the Au- 
thorized Version as “little children.” The 
Hebrew word means young people any- 
where from childhood to manhood. The 
Revised Version translates “lads,” an 
other version “young persons.” The con 
text implies that they were fully grown 
und responsible. The Oriental at fifteen 
in maturity of mind and responsibility 1s 
equal to the Occidental at twenty. (2) 
The cursing by Elisha. But this was no 
outburst of personal wrath, but the solemn 
vindication of God’s honor in the face of 
repeated and deliberate insults by rowdy 
reprobates who were the minions of a 
licentious and murderous idolatry. Per- 
sonally he may have forgiven them, just 
as Christ may have had no personal ill- 
will against those whom he cursed and 
consigned to Gehenna (Matt. 23. 32, see 
also verses 13-38). Even in the New 
Testament forgiveness does not take the 
place of judgment. (3) The apparent 
connection of the tearing by the bears. 
The narrative seems to connect the insults 
with the tearing, though this is only an 
inference. Even in modern times young 
scoundrels sometimes run into trouble 
ifter a deed of infamy, but I have never 
heard of “liberals” or infidels making that 
a point against the Old Testament. In 


any case there is no reason in the world 
why 2 Kings 2. 23, 24 may not be a Word 
of the Lord in the sense in which other 
historical parts of the Old ‘Testament are. 

As to the Imprecatory Psalms not be 
ing the Word of God, that opinion comes 
from the present-day sickly sentimental- 
ism which makes love a synonym for in- 
difference and confounds good and evil 
in a pale gray of neutrality. 
Psalms are simply the Old Testament 
form of Luke 17. 2 expressed with Orien- 
tal rhetoric and poetic vigor. Who were 
the men against whom they were directed ? 
Robbers, murderers, idolaters, whose suc- 


Those 


cess would have been the ruin of the 
world. When men have gone beyond 
amendment and are a menace to the 
safety of peaceful society, the Impreca- 
tory Psalms are a divine message of 
salutary warning. When rightly inter- 
preted according to the sweep of the Old 
Testament revelation they need no apology 
as the Word of Him who is the avenger of 
innocence against brutality. See further 
in chapter, Inspiration, in Modernism and 
the Christian Faith, pp. 43-44. And we 
must distinguish between form and con- 
tent. The form is Eastern imagery and 
passion, the substance, considered as “de 
sire for the destruction of evil, burning 
zeal for the triumph of truth, which is 
God’s cause, and unquenchable faith that 
he is just, is a part of Christian perfec- 
tion.” 

“Be not 
sagacious observer who wrote Ecclesi- 
astes (see 8. 15, 16) had noticed that good 
men with the best intentions had not 


righteous overmuch.” The 


mixed prudence with their goodness, and 
so had perished. “There is a_ righteous 
man that perisheth in his righteousness.” 
So he gives the sage counsel for reformers, 
“Be not righteous overmuch, neither make 
thyself overwise. Why shouldest thou 
destroy thyself.” He is evidently think- 
ing of the just who, through lack of 
worldly wisdom, shorten their days and 
cut their opportunities for good. 

In regard to the Word of the Lord in 
the Old Testament, we must remember the 
golden words of the author of Hebrews: 
“God, having of old times spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets in divers por- 
tions and divers manners, hath at the end 
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of these days spoken,” etc. (1. 1, 2). The 
revelation there is in portions and man- 
ners suited to psychological and historical 
background, to circumstances, etc., and is 
as real as the fuller revelation in the New 
Testament. The kindergarten teacher 
does not read one of Bishop Butler’s ser- 
mons to her charges, but her word of in- 
struction is as truly a “revelation” to them 
as a German professor's lectures to his 
classes. And it is because God was will- 
ing to adapt himself to dark times and 
savage peoples that he was able to give 
the ampler light by which the “modern” 
pours contempt on that prophetic dawn. 

It is sometimes said also that “all the 
saints have been the product of evolution,” 
though not “without the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit.” But the modifying clause is 
more important than the main statement. 
What is evolution? A method of advance 
or growth. Saints are a product of a 
method of growth. Well, they are and 
they are not. I should say they are the 
product of various factors, say prayer, 
regeneration, meditation, reading, work, 
and especially Christian truth and God's 
Word (“sanctify them in the truth: thy 
word is truth,” John 17. 17). 

“Christ was the highest product of evo- 
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lution, though he cannot be accounted fo, 
without the indwelling of the Most High.” 
We should hope so, though that is not 
saying much. Wesley was a very high 
product of evolution, though he cannot 
be accounted for without the indwelling 
of the Most High. We should say the 
same of Marcus Aurelius. In Christ as , 
man went all the highest and noblest gifts 
of the long Jewish evolution, though they 
explain him only in part. In him as 4 
man dwelt the Most High, as he did jp 
Jonathan Edwards, though that explains 
both only in part. What explains Christ 
was not this, but his consciousness of an 
essential relation to the Father absolutely 
unique. All things have been delivered, 
etc., and no one knoweth the Father saye 
the Son, nor the Son save the Father, ete. 
(Luke 10. 22). Because Christ was that, 
he was Saviour, Lord, Redeemer. Be- 
cause he was that, holy men established 
churches and colleges in the far-off years 
where now other men, living on their 
emoluments, at the least throw out many 
of the dearest things which made that 
Saviour and for which he stood, and at 
the most deny the Lord that bought them. 
Joun Atrrep Favutxyrn. 
Madison, N. J. 
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CRITICIZING THE FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY 


In the article by Paul L. Grove on 
“Present Conditions in the 
Orient,” appearing in the January-Febru- 
ary number of the Review, 
there are several severe criticisms of the 
present-day foreign missionary. As Mr. 
Grove writes with a ten years’ experience 
in China as a missionary, he has a right 
to speak. It seems to me, however, that 
he has not the right to generalize as to all 
foreign missionaries in the Orient, the part 
of the world included in his survey. 

I desire to record my opinion that Mr. 
Grove’s strictures do not apply to the gen- 
eral run of missionaries of the Methodist 


Religious 


Mernopist 


OUTLOOK 


Episcopal Church in India. I should be 
glad to know that his statements are too 
strong and sweeping for China, but my 
first-hand knowledge of China or condi- 
tions there does not justify me in opposing 
his opinion with regard to missionaries on 
that field. With regard to India, having 
served for thirty years in that country, 
and knowing personally almost all the mis- 
sionaries of our church in that land, | 
desire to express my conviction that Mr. 
Grove’s statements have a very limited 
application to missionaries of our church 
in India. 

1. “Over-educated.”—There are four 
points made against the missionary from 
which I feel I must dissent. First, that our 
more recently arrived missionaries are 
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“over-educated.” Less thorough educa- 
tion than our new missionaries bring to 
the field would not make them either more 
yseful or acceptable. For the work of 
the church in India we need the very best 
intellectual training that a man can get. 
The conditions in India, the culture of her 
leading races, the complexity of the situa- 
tion, and the baffling nature of the prob- 
lems that must be faced, demand that men 
and women who come for the service of 
the church should be adequately endowed 
as to qualities of mind, and thoroughly 
trained as to thinking, in order to measure 
up to the requirements as well as oppor- 
tunities of the times. I should think the 
same would apply as to China, Japan, and 
other Oriental countries. 

2. “Supercilious.”"—Mr. Grove _ thinks 
that the modern “six-cylinder” mission- 
ary is “apt to be supercilious in dealing 
with the natives.” This certainly has very 
little application to India. There are 
cases, of course, where new missionaries 
arrive rather proud of their university 
records, and depending considerably on 
their intellectual attainments to bring 
them success, but cases where men have 


proved themselves “supercilious” are very 
rare among our missionaries. In the first 
place, none of them would think of speak- 
ing of the nationals as “natives.” That 
term was long ago discarded by us as 
indicative of the very spirit that Mr. 
Grove condemns. India at her best in- 
spires deep respect, and the atmosphere 
in which the modern missionary does his 
work tends to mutual regard. The char- 
acteristic American spirit of brotherliness, 
frank dealing and approachableness has 
not been lacking among the newer mis- 
sionaries; if anything, it is even more 
marked than of old. I have often had 
Indian ministers speak to me of the new 
missionary as being more likely to have a 
due regard for Indian ideals and sus- 
ceptibilities than those of the older gen- 
eration. My personal observation has led 
me to feel that the newer lot of mission- 
aries in India have done exceedingly well 
in establishing kindly relations between 
themselves and Indian leaders in the 
church, I cannot recall a single instance 
in which I could justly describe the 
attitude of any missionary in the area 
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over which I have supervision as being 
“supercilious.” I think the term is most 
unfortunate. Impatient, I known 
men to be, but not more so in India than 
in America; self-confident, I admit many 
men are, but that is not a national trait 
—it may be found in individuals of all 
races. Overbearing, once in a long while 
even missionaries may become, but such an 
attitude is extremely rare. Notwithstand- 
ing, I do admit that humility, meekness, 
and long-suffering are not traits for which 
the Anglo-Saxon race is noted, and that 


have 


missionaries do bring their national fail- 
ings as well as excellences to the mission 
field. 

3. “Expensive.”—The charge is 
missionaries that they are “in- 


made 
against 
creasingly expensive to maintain.” This 
seems a strange criticism to make against 
missionaries, who neither fix the amounts 
of their own salaries nor decide what 
amount they should spend in traveling 
back and forth between their homelands 
and their fields of service. They take 
what the church settles as a reasonable 
support, and the expense connected with 
their service should not be made a rea- 
son for their condemnation. Of course, it 
is an increasingly heavy bill to provide 
for support and transit, when all over 
the world the cost of living and travel 
has gone far beyond what it used to be. 
Probably the upward trend of salaries 
has reached its climax, but whatever has 
been added to the salaries of missionaries 
is only in line with a world-wide demand 
which has had to be faced and met in all 
departments of life and service. More- 
over, when it is remembered that the 
salary scale for missionaries is a fixed 
and uniform one, so that personal ability 
or special preparation never enters into 
the factors that determine the amount, one 
can see that there is involved a measure 
of sacrificial service that is not expected 
and not rendered in the church at the 
home base. I write out of an experience 
of twenty-four years as a missionary of 
our church in India when I say that we 
were no better off in 1924 with the in- 
creased salary than we were in 1900 on the 
scale that then was in force. Also, it must 
be remembered that the one great expense 
for a missionary family is the education 
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of the children, who, when they reach the 
stage of high school (there 
public-school system in Oriental lands 
such as America has), and must be sent 
as boarders to a school in the hills, any 
where from two hundred to one thousand 
miles away from home, the cost becomes a 
serious question. Later, when the boys 
and girls have reached the age for col 
lege, the expense is almost prohibitive. 
With a son and daughter in college in 
America, and a son in high school in India, 
we had to use up our life insurance money 
(the twenty-year Endowment Policy hav- 
ing matured) in order to keep out of debt. 
As such times the missionary must face a 
financial struggle such as no man would 
willingly take up, were it not for deep 
devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. Indi 
vidual missionaries, here and there, may 
be extravagant at times in the use of their 
money, but that can be only where in 
herited money, or resources that come to 
them from relatives, make it 
When one knows the salaries that our 
church pays its better-educated ministers 
and its church officials in America, one 
marvels that anyone in America should 
accuse the foreign missionary of costing 
the church too much. Even with the sal- 
ary he has, and the comfortable house that 
is furnished him, the missionary’s health 
constitutes one of our greatest problems. 
There is ample necessity for the foreign 
missionary to live the sacrificial life, aside 
from the question of the 
salary. 

4. Unspiritual—Mr. Grove’s last charge 
is that missionaries “lack the deep reli- 
gious fires that burned in the hearts of 
their predecessors.” It seems true, to 
a considerable extent, that the spiritual 
flames burn lower to-day than yesterday 
on the altars of the church everywhere. 
This is a world condition, and in no way 
applies peculiarly to the mission field. 
If this is all that Mr. Grove means, there 
was no purpose in making the point. But 
he seems to imply much more. It is pos- 
sibly true that some proportion of the 
men who volunteer for foreign missionary 
service are not as deeply spiritual as they 
might be. The chances, however, are that 


being no 


possible. 


amount of 


[ sx ptember 


he has gone fairly deep in experience, 
and traveled some distance on the road of 
sacrifice, when he is ready to leave native 
land, friends, well-known grooves of prog 
ress and the advantages of the mp, 
highly advanced land of the world, for a 
foreign land, with another language, q 
strange civilization, unfamiliar conditions 
of work, with a climate that must demand 
a marked re-adjustment as to food and 
methods of living, and a life calling for q 
separation and loneliness that make heavy, 
demands on the heart. On the whole, the 
easier thing is to stay at home. Yet we 
must grant that some men go through 
with all this, and are yet not deeply spir- 
itual, not having the experience of the 
glowing heart, or able yet to go “the 
second mile.” It is my judgment, how- 
ever, that the proportion of such men 
reaching the mission field is not so large 
as to call for public censure. 


Most 


Moreover, 
I have known more than one missionar 
to reach India without having sounded 
the depths “of consecration or reached the 
heights of a glowing spiritual experience, 
who has there entered into the deeper lif 
and received the baptism of fire. India 
has a way of helping the new arrival, and 


her missionaries have a quality of per- 
sonality that tends to ever deeper devyo- 
tion to the Lord. 
my conviction that the lives of the mis- 
Sionaries of our church in India have 


I am proud to record 


brought me great encouragement, and 
made me feel that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has given of her strongest sons 
and most beautiful daughters for the serv- 
ice of our blessed Master. Failures there 
have been, and exceptions we are always 
prepared to meet, but the body of mis- 
sionaries of our church in India, both 
men and women, are the best people | 
know in the world. I am proud that my 
father and mother belonged to the group, 
happy that my own service has for thirty 
years been bound up with them, and thank- 
ful that God has raised up such men and 
women to represent him in the land of 
Bhakti (devotion), where love is ever “the 
greatest.” 

Brenton THosurn Baniey. 

Bombay, India. 
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Behaviorism: A Battle Line. Edited by 
Wuuam P. Kine. Pp. 375. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: The Cokesbury Press. 
Here is a broadside of criticism directed 
against behaviorism. ‘The incompleteness 
of behaviorism as a psychological method 
is convincingly shown by psychologists; its 
hopeless inadequacy as a foundation for 
sociology and ethics is made plain by emi- 
nent sociologists, while its abject poverty 


as an interpretation of experience is 
demonstrated again and again by out- 
standing philosophical — thinkers. The 


claims of the more extreme behaviorists 
that they are the only really scientific psy- 
chologists are riddled. ‘The arguments 
seem conclusive and convincing. 

Nevertheless, when Watson and Weiss 
and the rest of the “old guard” of be- 
haviorists read this formidable volume 
(provided they do) what will happen? 
Will they, too, see how dogmatic and 
one-sided they are in their thinking; what 
an inadequate analysis of the mental life 
their formulas afford, and how they com- 
mit themselves to crudely materialistic 
views of the whole process of human life? 
Will they? I rather think they will not. 
The psychological explanation of the dog- 
matism and narrowmindedness of the be- 
haviorist is not a bit different from the 
psychological explanation of the dogma- 
tism of the theologians or the politicians 
or the fundamentalists or the Christian 
When theological doctrines or 
biological formulas have grown into a 
system, their founders and 
will stand by them through thick and 
through thin. No arguments of the “op- 
position” will affect them very much. Be- 
haviorists are like other men. So we shall 
not convert Brother Watson from the 
errors of his way of thinking. But maybe 
this book, if we can get it read by those 
who need it most, will help make plain to 
a widening circle of students of psychol- 
ogy the poor and inadequate thinking of 
the more extreme behavioristic group. 

The book frankly proclaims its polemical 
character in its title, Behaviorism: A Bat- 
tle Line. Of course some will look the 


Scientists. 


expounders 


volume over or read the press notices and 
say, “Another piece of special pleading 
for religion by religionists and put forth 
by a publishing house.” But 
even a hasty reading of some of these 
chapters will convince that the indictment 
of behaviorism is no more a defense of 
religion than it is a defense of ethics or 
sociology or sound psychology. As a 
matter of fact the book is one more pro- 
test—and a strong one—against the wide 
spread teaching that the methods of the 
objective sciences, physics, chemistry, and 
biology, are the only valid methods to be 
used in the scientific investigation of hu- 
man experience and human relations. The 
volume is composite. 


religious 


authorship of the 
This plan often weakens the force of a 
book by destroying its unity. But in this 
case the eighteen authors make a far more 
effective attack than one could, because 
of their well-known ability as thinkers and 
the breadth of their scholarship in the 
fields of psychology, sociology, and _ phi- 
losophy ° 

While behaviorism is 
inadequate psychological method, the main 
force of the criticisms is directed against 
the behaviorists who assume the role of 
philosophers. Of course, behaviorism is 
not a philosophy at all. But, as is now 
widely recognized, psychology is the start 
ing point and foundation for modern 
philosophic thinking, and behaviorism im- 
plies and leads directly to a philosophy 
which is crudely materialistic. The attack 
is really therefore upon materialistic 
philosophy. This is always in order. No 
matter if materialism has been discredited 
time and time again. The dissection with 
materialism as the cadaver needs to be 
done every little while with the improved 
and current instruments of thought, for 
the benefit of the oncoming generation. 
In this volume the dissection of the be- 
havioristic view of the mental life is done 
by experts with a finish that leaves little 
to be desired. 

With all due respect to the discussion 
of behaviorism in its relation to meta- 
physics, the really effective criticism is the 


attacked as an 
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clearness with which the defects and short- 
comings of behaviorism as a psychology 
are set forth. Two lines of attack may be 
briefly noted. First, while behaviorism 
has done psychology a very great service 
in stressing the objective observation of 
behavior, yet this does not atone for the 
untenable claim of the extreme group that 
psychology must be treated only as an ob- 
jective science along with physics, chem- 
istry, and biology. Biological methods 
are undoubtedly valuable, and physiology 
has its place as a background in the 
analysis of all adjustive processes, but 
the behavior of organisms is but a frac- 
tion of the story of the mental life. To 
ignore consciousness, and to refuse to use 
such working concepts as sensation, per- 
ception, image, judgment, motivation in 
the conscious sense of purpose, is simply 
to throw away many of the most valuable 
tools of analysis through which the most 
pressing problems of conduct are to find 
adequate solution. With only the formulas 
of behaviorism to work with, educational 
psychology, social pathology, psychiatry, 
and other applications of psychology 
would not only be hopelessly limited, they 
would never have developed. 

Second, the behaviorist who will use no 
data except those obtained from objective 
observation of behavior, leaves no place 
whatever for the recognition of 
This, of course, excludes all consideration 
of the facts of desire and preference which 
are obviously matters of 
This is where the abject poverty of be- 
haviorism stands forth most plainly. With 
only the formulas of stimulus-response 
and habits formed through the condition 
ing of reflexes, there is nothing to say in 
answer to the question why men act as 
they do and why society finds it impera- 
tive to teach the human organism to do 
some things and not to do others. This 
inability to deal with motivation through 
ideas—meanings at the different levels of 
human experience—is the most conclusive 
demonstration of behaviorism’s bank- 
ruptcy. And it is at this point that the 
attack on behaviorism becomes unanswer- 
able. A psychology which can offer no 
adequate basis for the interpretation of 
those aspects of human experience, named 
religion and art, which can lay no founda- 


values. 


consciousness. 
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tion for the science of social relations and 
moral values hardly deserves th name of 
psychology. It is really nothing more than 
an effective method of analyzing the un- 
conscious and therefore mechanical aq. 
justive activities of the human organism, 
And as such it must leave whole areas of 
human life and experience quite out 05 
consideration. 
Francis L. Srricktayp, 
Boston University School of lheology, 


The Apostles’ Creed. By Harow Par, 
Stoan. With Introduction by Bishop 
Horace M. DuBose. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. $1.50. 


Tue author is one of the best and worst. 
known men in the Methodist Church, best 
known as the leader of the effort to re. 
store to orthodoxy the Course of Study 
since its Unitarianizing or excessive |ib- 
eralizing in 1916, restoring it at least as 
a working ideal to the extent of one Meth- 
odist book _to every heretical one; and 
worst known by many because those who 
thus know him dislike and misrepresent 
him, either through mistake because they 
have not read him fully or at all, or 
through ill feeling because they have no 
sympathy for his aim. As this 
has read every word he has written, 
whether in book, pamphlet, or periodical, 
with scientific impartiality as a 


reviewer 


scholar, 
and yet with friendliness as believing that 
the slump from evangelical Christianity 
which has been going on since 1890, and 
especially since 1900, is fraught with dan- 
ger to every interest which Christ and his 
church have at stake, a loss abundantly 
shown in church history since those dates 

he can be assumed to speak of this book 
with strict objectivity and yet with knowl- 
edge and fairness, and so with apprecia- 
tion. 

This new book by Sloan is not a history 
of the Apostles’ Creed. For that turn to 
Wheeler, The Apostles’ Creed, The Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 1912, pp. 9-33; Kunze, 
The Apostles’ Creed and the New Testa- 
ment, trans. Funk and Wagnalls, 1912; or 
Swete, The Apostles’ Creed; Its Relation 
to Primitive Christianity, 3rd ed., 1899 
(Cambridge University Press). Nor is it 
a scientific discussion or vindication of the 
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Creed as a theologian like say Dorner, 
Warfield, or the author’s teacher, Curtis, 
could have made—ah, that one or all of 
them had given us just that! Like nearly 
all the books published by busy pastors, 
it is—except Chapter IV perhaps—a book 
of sermons. This is no detriment, rather 
an advantage, because a sermon must have 
the characteristics of a popular and effec- 
tive religious book: it must be interesting, 
with thought strong, taking, virile, with a 
large fund of intelligence and an occa- 
sional illustration, with verbiage and dif- 
fuseness at a minimum, and with the con- 
yiction of a Paul or a Peter. Where you 
have these, as you do in Frederick W. 
Robertson, worth reading and even study 
now, as on that day when, all too young, 
he went up to his God, you have some- 
thing to read and reread. Sloan has given 
you this in his new book. It is able, en- 
riched with long thinking, with light on 
the problems of young and old as they 
have come up on his pastorates, with the 
burning faith of a John, but with not a 
word on his long fight with “liberalism” 
or for what he considers a Christian 
Course of Study, and as in all his writings 
with no malice toward those who do not 
accept the Creed, with no unfriendliness 
toward those who dislike his stand. Our 
Book Concern has shown a splendid loy- 
alty to the Christian Faith in publishing 
this defense of the original facts (for 
the Creed deals with facts, not theories) 
of our religion, and the book deserves to 
sell by the thousand copies. 

The reviewer has made several correc- 
tions, but in a book of popular edifica- 
tion by one of the busiest pastors and 
workers in the world, it may seem pedan- 
tic and unfair to mention them. The 
book must be taken as it is, the utterances 
of one with the enthusiasm and joy in 
his faith not surpassed since the close of 
the New Testament, who knows what he 
believes and why. 

If all Protestant clergy could immerse 
themselves in ‘the atmosphere and be 
touched with the spiritual contagion of 
this book, a new day is at the doors. 

At the end, pp. 242-44, the author has 
given his own personal faith in a new 
creed of ten articles, which the reader 
must not miss. There are ten chapters on 
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the ten facts of the Apostles’ Creed, with 
an eleventh chapter as overplus, which in- 
cludes an admirable statement of the seven 
chief rules of Christianity (pp. 233-34). 
One of the best chapters is the second on 
the Miraculous Birth (pp. 73ff.), which is 
worth the price of the book. 
J. A, FautKner. 


Revitalizing Religion. By Avsert Epwarp 
Day. New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

Ir is an exploded idea that people are 
satisfied with sermons made up of pious 
commonplaces and vague counsels inter- 
spersed with sentimental stories. The 
justifiable popularity of “Dr. Cadman’s 
Counsel” in the newspapers and the wel- 
come given his volume, Answers to Every- 
day Questions, indicate that many are 
thinking. seriously and querulously about 
the high themes and are confused about 
the right performance of duty. This is 
clearly a call to preachers for the out- 
spoken and intelligent discussion of sub- 
jects which deeply trouble people. They 
must clarify much of the current thinking, 
which is cloudy, and which has resulted 
in strange ethical misbehaviors. 

We need more doctrinal preaching which 
sets forth the great truths of the Chris- 
tian religion in their practical applica- 
tion to daily living. This is necessary in 
view of misconceptions, misapprehensions, 
and misunderstandings which afflict not a 
few Christian people. They receive most 
of their ideas of religion from the secular 
press, where perversions are oftener set 
forth by writers whose grounding in reli- 
gious literature is pitifully superficial. 
These so-called liberals are more ob- 
scurantist than the religious spokesmen 
whom they accuse of this disqualification. 

This means that the preacher must give 
himself to what Prof. Johnston Ross has 
well called “the discipline of hard reading 
and controlled thinking.” There are 
preachers doing this. One of them is 
Doctor Day, and well might Christ Church, 
Pittsburgh, be congratulated on having a 
man in the pulpit who uses his gifts as a 
Christian thinker and pastor. This volume 
is a praiseworthy attempt, successfully 
achieved, to grapple with the big subjects 
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of the Christian faith in large terms, not 
in academic and technical language, but in 
a style “understanded of the people” who 
live to-day. His purpose is “to take some 
of the great words of religion which have 
been spoiled by unhappy 
indicate clearly the spoliation which has 
actually taken place, and suggest some of 
the nobler meanings which by exposition 
and reiteration we must help our hearers 
to link with the terms which by reason of 
long usage are likely to form the abiding 
language of religion.” 

He does this very admirably and helps 
us to recover the lost vitality of religion. 
He gives a convincing meaning to such 
themes as “God in the World To-Day,” 
“Jesus the Revealer,” “Contemporary 
Divinity,” “Religion and Conduct,” “The 
Church in Modern Society.” He also inter- 
prets with pungent applications the sig 
nificance of repentance, salvation, faith, 
the Word of God, immortality. This 
wholesome book is an encouraging sign 
that preachers are alive to the modern 
situation and are giving messages which 
inform, encourage, and guide their hearers 
concerning the full truth of complete re- 
demption in Christ. 


associations, 


Oscar L. Josern. 


Some Living Issues. By Rosert E. Speer. 
Pp. 280. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $2.50. 

Wuewn Doctor Speer first delivered the 
contents of Chapter XIII of this volume, 
he was accused by a college president of 
“Internationalism.” His reply was a vin- 
dication of his position, and now, ten years 
later, his book is an expansion of the prin- 
ciples he uttered then—intensified. The 
trend of the years has strengthened Doc- 
tor Speer’s position, and weakened the 
nationalistic individualism of his critics. 

The present volume is a frank discus- 
sion of the dominant religious issues of 
to-day with respect to their social appli- 
cation. The reader is quickly caught up 
by the contagious enthusiasm of the au- 
thor, and swept along by its flood of ex- 
amples and sound arguments. It strikes 
a positive note that clears up the fogs 
of religious uncertainty in many 
tioning minds. The professional religion- 


ques- 
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ist may remark of some of the book, “] 
have heard these things before,” but, 
is honest, he will also confess that 
good to 


if he 
it is 
hear them again, and so abh 
spoken. The layman, whose religious inter. 
ests are naturally of a practical nature. 
will find this book fairly bulging with 
information, inspiration, and “t}, mak- 
ings” of a new outlook on life and a hig 
type of Christian behavior. 

Joseru M. Biess NG. 


her 
Denville, N. J. 


The Christian Outlook in th: Modern 
World, By Cuartes F. D Arcy, Pp. 
New York: The Macmillan Com. 


$1.75. 


256. 
pany. 

Tue Archbishop of Armagh steps into 
the limelight. His present volume places 
him among the ranks of independent 
thinkers, not because he is necessarily 
“new” in his thinking, but because he has 
the unusual power of gathering the grains 
of values from many different schools of 
conflicting opinions. He appraises the 
values of modern svientific developments, 
yet he does not become a materialist. He 
is courageously human in his approach to 
and interpretation of Christ, yet he in no 
way allows the divine Spirit of Jesus to 
become tarnished in his hands. He catches 
the social spirit of modern times, though 
not to the extent that he loses sight of the 
individual. 

He is not blind to difficulties in the path 
of Christian progress; nor is he cowed by 
them. To him it is just this element of 
adventurous uncertainty; the possibility of 
failure, the challenge of struggle, that 
really makes life interesting. “As bodily 
exercise is needful for the growth of our 
physical powers,” he notes, “so, it may be 
truly said, are the stress and strain of 
mental struggle conditions requisite to the 
spiritual making of men” (p. 9). 

In the various chapters of the book he 
“Faith in God,” “The Old 
Testament,” “Man and the World,” “The 
Order of Creation,” “The Divine Man,” 
“Immortality,” “The Trinity,” “Adven 
ture,” “Divine Suffering,” “Prayer and 

“The Ascent of Thought,” 
Lord’s Prayer Modern 
He shows a strong grasp on 


discusses 


Sacrament,” 
and “The 


Thought.” 
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his subject throughout the book. ‘Though 
he may fall short of his ideal in the dis 
cussion of the Trinity 
not?), he makes up for it in his treatment 
of the Lord’s Prayer, which is a master- 


(and who does 


piece of interpretation. 

One discovers immediately that Arch- 
bishop D'Arcy has thought through the 
problems of religious adjustment in the 
modern world, where he has become con 
vinced of the steady growth in the recog- 
nition of spiritual values. He has care- 
fully compared and analyzed the trends 
of the day, and, after a thorough ap- 
praisal of their relative values, concluded 
that “the most fundamental faith of all 
true religions is that these huge senseless 
things (the material elements of the uni- 
verse) are not only inferior to spiritual 
things in the order of being, but that... 
they are, in the final meaning and valua- 
tion of the Universe, subject to the spir 
itual. . . That is what all true belief in 
God amounts to.” And we say, “Amen.” 
Josepu M. Buessine. 
Nenville, New Jersey. 


EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS 
LECTURES. (5 Books.) 

The Artist and the Critic. By Lyynw 
Harotp Hoven, Pp. 214. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 

The Miracle of the Galilean. By Pauw H. 
Kern. Pp. 263. Nashville: The 
Cokesbury Press. $2. 

The Spirit of Protestantism. By Harris 
E. Kix, Pp. 233. Nashville: The 
Cokesbury Press. $2. 

The Church of the Living God. By Wu- 
LAM Rosert Potnamus. Pp. 160. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Religion and Conduct. A Conference Re- 
port. Pp. 288. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: The Abingdon 
Press. $2. 

Dr. Hoven delivered these Samuel Har- 
ris Lectures on Literature and Life before 
the Bangor Theological Seminary. These 
addresses are more than critical in their 
judgment, they are artistic in their literary 


style. He has a great gift in the historic 
studies of the classics of letters. His 
choice of Euripides as a genius of dra- 
matic art is a fine portraiture of one 
ancient author whose artistic gift was 
sufficiently great to defy both time and 
True art is something eternal in 
And Doctor Hough sees not 
only in Shakespeare’s Macbeth and King 
Lear, but also in much recent and current 
writings a genuine perspective of the 
artist. His typical critic is Lucian of 
Samosata, whose Attic speech and spirit 
made him supreme in his brilliant descrip- 


space. 


its vision. 


tion of the mental attitudes of his age. 
Other and later critics are such as Sainte- 
Beuve of France and such English writers 
as Saintsbury and the American Stuart 
Sherman, that young Saul of journalism. 
The final lecture on “Criticism and Crea 
tive Spirit” rightly takes Dante, both in 
letters and public influence of his era, as 
the great critical thinker and creative 
artist who, in spite of his temporal views, 
is permanent in his heights of achievement. 
Each of these five brilliant addresses is 
followed by bibliographies both of eternal 
literature and valuable criticism. 

Doctor Kern, a Southern professor and 
preacher, delivered these Fondren Lec- 
tures of 1930 on Christian Missions before 
the Southern Methodist University. He 
sees in the historic Jesus the Living Christ 
who is our Eternal Contemporary. That 
Miracle is followed by miraculous revela- 
tions in history, nature, and grace. Other 
marvelous miracles follow; that in the 
mind, the conquest of superstition; in the 
spirit, fear turned to joy; in redemption, 
the dynamic of love; in ethics, the old 
and new morality; in eternity, the power 
of an endless life; and the last address is 
concerning that unfinished miracle, “tak- 
ing Christ seriously.” We regret that we 
have no space to quote some of these 
really remarkable messages whose very 
prophetic note if accepted would aid in 
creating a new heaven and new earth by 
the missionary spirit. The Galilean is a 
perpetual impact upon the personalities 
of all periods of history. 

Doctor Kirk, a distinguished Presby- 
terian minister in Baltimore and professor 
of biblical literature in Goucher College, 
offered these Cole Lectures before the 
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Vanderbilt School of Religion, Nashville, 
Tenn. He sees in the years 1929-30 the 
fourth centenary of two great events caus- 
ing the birth of Protestantism. Dean 
Brown, of Vanderbilt, makes a high ap- 
preciation of these lectures as “a correc- 
tion of the blight of Secularism, the short- 
sightedness of Humanism, and the futility 
of a Social Gospel that discards religion.” 
While Doctor Kirk is quite modern in his 
views, he is no negative teacher, but a 
strong advocate of the place of Jesus 
Christ in his own religion. As he dis- 
cusses “The Choice Before Us: Altar or 
Pulpit,” he does give a central place to 
worship in the church, but also demon- 
strates the divine resources of the pro- 
phetic gift. He certainly contributes 
“Aspects of the Coming Reformation.” 
The lectures of Doctor Polhamus were 
his useful contribution to many meetings 
of undergraduate ministers in the Confer- 
ence Course of Study. This is an ex- 
cellent survey of the history of the Chris- 
tian Church, beginning with the Age of the 
Apostles, the Church of the Fathers, the 
Monastic Movement, the Church of the 
Middle Ages, and of the Crusaders, and 
proceeds to the Dawn of the Reformation 
and the Rise and Growth of Puritanism. 
Its glorious climax is The People Called 
Methodists. With Wesley the church has 
unhampered thinking, a religion of the 
heart, Christian co-operation, and World 
Service. We have never read a more lib- 
eral account of the genius of Methodism. 
These lectures are scholarly and eloquent. 
A Conference was held at the North- 
western University in November, 1929, to 
discuss “The Place of Religion in Shap- 
ing Conduct and Character,” reported in 
the last of these books. They debated such 
great topics as Religion as a Motive in 
Conduct, Personal and Institutional As- 
pects of Religion, Influence of Social En- 
vironment on Conduct, Therapeutic Value 
of Religion, Research in the Dynamics of 
Religion, and other important themes. 
Twenty very distinguished scholars joined 
in the debate, such as Prof. George H. 
Betts, Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, Prof. George 
A. Coe, William S. Sadler, M.D., Jerome 
Davis, and many more. Read this and you 
will find much added proof to your as- 
surance that the Christian religion is a 


[September 


strong normative factor both in our in- 
ward character and the outward conducts 
of life. President Eiselen in his introduc. 
tory speech and Paul Hutchinson ip his 
final speech give us a fine outline on this 
theme. 


The Present and Future of Religion, By 
C. E. M. Joan. Pp. 310. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1930. 


4 Price, 
* 
$2. 


Ir is always interesting to know how a 
philosopher looks at religion, and Pro. 
fessor Joad is primarily a philosopher, 
He has written extensively in the field, 
perhaps his most important work being 
his Matter, Life, and Value, published last 
year by the Oxford Press. In that book 
he gives what he calls a “final statement 
of his position” (see pp. 375-392). That 
statement, together with the personal 
statement contained in Contemporary Brit- 
ish Philosophy, Second Series, edited by 
Muirhead, will help to explain much in the 
present volume. In Matter, Life, and 
Value, he writes, for example, as follows: 
“I have carefully refrained from including 
in the world of value any element which 
might be identified with God. This is not 
because I deny the existence of such a 
Being, but because of an inability to make 
any positive affirmation about him. To 
arrange the world of value in a hierarchy 
beginning with the subsistent objects and 
ascending upward through Beauty, Truth, 
and Goodness, to God, would have been 
easy. It is even possible that such an ar- 
rangement might represent the structure 
of reality; but I do not feel that the evi- 
dence is sufficient to justify the assertion” 
(pp. 391, 392; italics mine). 

A man, then, who believes most em- 
phatically in “value,” who impresses one 
in all that he writes with his “high seri- 
ousness,” and yet who hesitates to affirm 
any belief in God (in the ordinary theistic 
sense)—such a man turns to a considera- 
tion of religion in the world of to-day. It 
is to be expected that the study will be 
quite objective—and it is. A well-trained 
mind holds itself before a body of his- 
torical and empirical fact, with a view 
to ascertaining its significance. Perhaps 
we shall not be surprised to learn that 
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so far as organized religion is concerned, 
the findings are pessimistic in the extreme. 
Professor Joad believes that man is funda- 
mentally religious, and that religion will 
therefore remain a permanent interest. 
But he also believes that we are wit- 
nessing in our time a disintegration of 
religious institutions and of organized 
religion. This disintegration is accom- 
panied by a remarkable public interest in 
religion as such. The problem, as he sees 
it, is to make some adequate provision for 
this interest in ways which the church as 
such is failing to do. He sets forth at 
length what he considers this provision 
must be, and he writes two interesting 
chapters on, respectively, “Our Duty To- 
wards Our Neighbor,’ and “Our Duty 
Towards God.” In the first he has much 
to say on the unchristian and unbrotherly 
attitude so often exhibited by the historic 
church (with special reference to the de- 
linquencies of the Church of England). 
The criticism is common enough, but Pro- 
fessor Joad overlooks the fallacy here, 
namely, that most of us would have ap- 
proved what we now condemn if we had 
lived in the earlier time. In his construc- 
tive suggestions, however, he says little 
that is not implicit in Christianity, and 
that a modern Christian would not ap- 
prove. As to “Our Duty Towards God” 
he confesses to a difficulty. The reason is 
that for him “the essence of religion is 
mysticism,” and “mysticism, from the very 
fact that it is mysticism, cannot give an 
account of itself” (p. 247). In so far as 
he believes in God at all, it is not as the 
source and ground of all, but as the Ideal 
Object of mystical contemplation—‘“not 
the creator of this world, but the occupant 
of another; not the source and origin of 
life, but the goal and end of its pilgrim- 
age” (p. 277). On such a theory, any 
adequate account of the present world is, 
of course, impossible: the problem of rec- 
onciling a perfect Creator with an imper- 
fect creation is exchanged for one which 
is certainly not any less difficult. 

For Americans, many of Professor 
Joad’s findings will be weakened by the 
consideration that they are based largely 
on the condition of organized religion in 
Great Britain. In his final chapter, he 
pays a little attention to America—some 
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of it perhaps not too serious (see p. 292). 
He professes a gratifying surprise at the 
results of the book on the beliefs of 700 
ministers by Professor Betts (described as 
of “North Western Modernist Univer- 
sity”!). Yet notwithstanding this limita- 
tion, there is much here that we shall do 
well to consider. We cannot save the mod- 
ern world by the simple device of re- 
peating ancient shibboleths. Professor 
Joad may not have told us all that we 
need to know, and he has strangely over- 
looked the fact of the possibility of a 
“revival” taking place again within organ- 
ized religion, as it has done so often in 
the past. Nevertheless, the book is an 
arresting challenge to our smugness and 
complacency, and for any book that strikes 
that note we must be grateful. 
Epwin Lewis. 
Drew University. 


Cardinal Characters in the New Testa- 
ment. By Lawrence O. Linesercer. 
Pp. 233. Philadelphia: Dorrance & 
Company, Inc., 1930. $2. 

Mr. Linesercer has undoubted facility 
in catching and conveying by pen pictures 
the diverse portraits of biblical characters. 
His Towering Figures Among the Proph- 
ets of two years since, which struck such 
an original note, is now succeeded by an 
equally noteworthy series of sketches of 
the Cardinal Characters of the New Tes- 
tament. 

“Strange mixture is Peter! Mixture of 
caution and recklessness; of stern, high- 
souled devotion and weakness; the noblest 
and most ignoble qualities set in strange 
and unusual juxtapositions in the same 
person. He is so uncanny, so glib, yet so 
sincere; so weak, yet so strong; so sure 
of himself, yet failing and falling so often 
as to cause alarm. . . . He is dense 
and slow of heart, yet teachable and 
quick to comprehend. Sometimes he is 
vacillating, at others sublimely staunch. 
He is pugnacious, yet peaceloving and 
kind; forward and frank, yet tender of 
heart as a child; impulsive and head- 
strong, yet quick to alter when shown to 
be wrong. . . . Curt and taciturn he 
was sometimes, due to his blundering 
zeal; but even in his curtness there was no 
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vestige of the snob. Though usually 
animated and voluble, buoyant and im 
petuous, yet he was genial and lovable. 
Though high-strung, he was_ spacious- 
hearted, generous, and free from greed 

a nightingale. His was a cordial temper 
ament. . . . Peter is at once timorous 
and courageous, simple and complex, cow- 
ardly and fearless, aggressive and halting. 
- + + He was blustering, yet calm, pan- 
icky yet composed, quick-tempered yet 
tranquil, superficial yet profound; quick 
to leap, quick to regret, sensitive, mis 
trustful, suspicious, yet sturdy, trustful 
and believing. . . . Peter is the Jacob 
of the New Testament, often cast down 
with a sense of sin, yet penitent and never 
remaining for long away from God's face. 
He is the Luther of the apostles, som« 
times hasty, angry, violent, yet dominated 
by a faith which defies men, hell, and 
weathers every storm. . 2 

Thus our author writes twe ats -six pages 
on Peter, and he is just as fascinating on 
John the Baptist and John the son of 
Zebedee and on Judas and Pilate; and he 
ends the book with a picture of the father 
and his two sons in the parable from Luke 
xv that makes fiction as powerful a 
teacher as biography. 

For thought-provoking and _ talk-quick- 
ening chapters we commend these twelve 
to be read publicly at opportune times 
from the pulpit, in prayer meetings, be 
fore Scout groups and women’s clubs, 
every where. 

Cuarues I. Srrrervy. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J. 


The Message of the American Pulpit. By 
Lewis H. Curisman. Pp. 255. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2. 


Proressor CuHrisMAN, whose previous 
noble textbook, The English of the Pulpit, 
has received the highest appreciation and, 
we hope, the widest circulation among 
students in theological seminaries and 
younger preachers, has here added one of 
the most complete descriptions of the voice 
of our American ministry on _ theism, 
science, international relations, practical 
Christianity, the gospel of the larger hop: 
and spirituai vaiues. 

For example, on the present-day inter- 


pretation of God, he quotes from the ser. 
mons of such great preachers as Dr, Wn. 
P. Merrill, Henry Howard, Professor Wil. 
lett, Bishop Hughes, and others. The 
method on all the other topics mentioned 
is the same, and here we have presented 
the teachings of hundreds of clergymen of 
real ability, but of widely varied type of 
opinions, The author confesses his jp. 
tensive study of six thousand sermons 
with genuine pleasure. Here we can citeh 
our visions of such prophets as Gordon, 
Tittle, Sockman, Buttrick, Fitch, Cadman, 
Niebuhr, McConnell, Jefferson, Coffin, 
Luccock, Hough, and many more. Whether 
or not you agree with them it will benefit 
you all to here follow the messages of 
Harry Fosdick, John Haynes Holmes, and 
Billy Sunday. The Editor of the Meru- 
opist Review was quite proud to find in 
the middle of the book a long quotation 
from his own sermon on that first tempta- 
tion of Jesus, entitled “Breadmaking, 
The author does not confine himself t 
quotation, but presents quite true echoes 
of these messages in his own words. His 
own English is so perfect that this will 
often be a far better interpretation. 
Practically all of these discourses have 
been delivered since 1920, and the most in 
the past five years. We therefore are here 
provided with one of the most complet 
portraits of the pulpit messages of th 
American ministry in this twentieth cen- 
tury, and we heartily commend it to be 
made a reading book in all the classes on 
homiletics in the theological seminaries of 
every denomination. It would not only 
assist in creating better language in the 
pulpit, but a greater emphasis on spiritual 


values. 


Creative Preaching. Edited by G. Brom- 
ney Oxnam. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $2.50. 

Some time ago Professor Moffatt re- 
marked that, to judge from the subjects 
advertised in the Saturday newspapers, 
preackers seem to be out to avoid the gos- 
pel altogether. This criticism cannot 
apply to the preachers who give an ac- 
count of their message and methods in the 
present volume. Their purpose is prac- 
tically the same as the preachers in Effec- 
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tive Preaching, the title of the previous 
series. It is to create the new life like that 
of Christ in the lives of people. This is 
to be done by the preacher's intercreative 
relationship with God and with all sorts 
of people by means of an “intimate and 
vital reciprocity.” What is this but a 
re-emphasis upon the devotional atmos- 
phere which the preacher carries with him, 
not only into the pulpit but also in the 
discharge of his pastoral responsibilities? 
This phase of ministerial labor is justly re- 
garded as indispensable. After all it is 
the individual that counts, and since there 
are so many varieties of him, the need for 
discernment and versatility of approach is 
obvious. The preacher is truly a mediator 
and his chief task is to show God to his 
people, so that they may understand and 
know and trust God and find that life is 
joyous even when it is tumultuous. 

"The best kind of preaching has the 
lyric note, for, like poetry, it does not 
prove, but inspires and suggests. This is 
done to the greatest advantage wien it 
is placed in the context of worship. With 
a variety of statement and appeal these 
lectures ring the changes upon the essen 
tial elements of creative preaching. One 
states the difficulties, another gives whole- 
sale advice on physical health and the 
use of the voice, others expand upon the 
opulent rescurces of the preacher in lit- 
erature and life, yet others point out the 
need for translating the truths of the 
faith into the idiom of our day. But all 
agree that the preacher with a genuine 
and compelling passion for Christ, who 
uses all his gifts and acquirements, holds 
the key to the present situation. This 
book of counsels and constraints is of 
special value to the young preacher. There 
is much in it of suggestion for all preach- 
ers. If our laity could be induced to 
read what is here said by men from differ- 
ent denominations their appreciation of 
preaching will certainly be increased. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


Das Metareligiise: Vine Kritische Reli- 
gionsphilosophie. By Oskar Bav- 
Horer, Pp. 271. 1930. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung. 


Tue title of th's book is novel and so 


also in several respects is its content. The 
author is a young Swiss theologian who 
not long since spent two or three years in 
this country. He was a personal friend 
of the great German theologian and phi- 
losopher of religion, Ernst Troeltsch, and 
has here made use of conversations that he 
had with the latter during the last years 
of his life. He has also been a close stu- 
dent of the two distinguished German 
philosophers, FE. Husserl and Max Scheler. 
Indeed, this book is the first serious at- 
tempt to evaluate the phenomenology of 
Husserl for theology. It has, conse- 
quently, its own peculiar terminology. 

The word “meta-religious” was coined 
by the author. He means by it that aspect 
of our religious consciousness which may 
be said to lie “beyond the religious,” be- 
yond our own experience, and which owes 
its origin to a super-experiential reality, 
a reality whose existence we cannot 
demonstrate, but toward which our own 
spiritual impotence and purely receptive 
capacity point. In the religious field we 
are passive. We do not by our own effort 
lay hold of the eternal, rather are we laid 
hold of by it. There is a Beyond, a 
Wholly Other, which we cannot ourselves 
possess, but which possesses us. Of this 
Beyond neither experience nor reason can 
tell us anything. It lies beyond the limits 
of the knowable.’ But it is an implication 
of a phase of our religious consciousness, 
and this phase is called by our author 
“the meta-religious.” 

The term, as he tells us, is not meta- 
physical, but phenomenological. It brings 
out what is implicit in a certain aspect of 
the religious consciousness. It has to do, 
in other words, with religion from the 
phenomenal rather than the speculative 
side, but it is a logical rather than a psy 
chological implication of the religious fact 
that it denotes. Religion as a psychologi- 
cal experience, as a personal achievement, 
is human. It belongs to the temporal! 
order. The meta-religious, on the other 
hand, is the negation of all human merit 
and all human achievement. It is the 
purely passive reception of a Wholly 
Other. 

One recognizes at once the kinship of 
this line of thought with that of the 
Barthian theology or theology of crisis, 
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of which I gave a somewhat extended 
account in the Mernopist Review for May 
and July, 1928. In fact what Mr. Bau 
hofer aims to do is to furnish a kind of 
philosophical justification of the Barthian 
standpoint. He maintains that all 
terial metaphysics” is mistaken, that there 
is no rational method of arriving at a 
valid knowledge of the ultimately real. 
Only two ways are open to men in their 
quest after the Divine, the mystical and 
the meta-religious. The mystical finds 
God in human experience and is in essence 
a deification of the self. This method Mr. 
Bauhofer rejects as illusory. An “experi 
enced” God would cease to be God as com- 
pletely as a “thoroughly comprehended” 
God would. There is, he holds, no way of 
passing from the human to the Divine. It 
is only through the meta-religious con- 
sciousness, only through the consciousness 
of God as self-revealer, that we can know 
him. The solution of the religious prob 
lem lies, therefore, in the idea of Revela- 
tion. It is the “Word which is Christ” 
that is the key to our religious difficulty. 
This is also the fundamental contention of 
the Barthian school. What Bauhofer does 
is to enlist in its support the phenomeno- 
logical method of Husserl and also the 
fact, which he reports, that Troeltsch was 
in his later years led by his rationalistic 
method to an essentially skeptical attitude 
toward Christianity. Such a metaphysi- 
cal skepticism he himself welcomes as an 
aid to faith or as a presupposition of it, 


“ma 


as do also the Barthians in general. 
There is much in the book with which 
one cannot but express his hearty agree 
ment. Particularly commendable is the 
fine insight shown into the essential nature 
of religion. The subjectivistic view of reli 
gion is emphatically repudiated. 
is “dual” in nature. It involves a relation 
of response between an “I” and a “Thou.” 
Without an objective reference religion 
would cease to be religion. The ver 
structure of the religious consciousness in- 
volves an Other with whom one stands in 
a personal relation. Much also that is 
significant is said on the relation of reli- 
gion to history and to human values. 
But what I said of Barth and Brunner 
in the article above referred to is true also 
of Bauhofer. The proton pseudos of his 


teligion 
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book is his assumption of an endless quali- 
tative difference 
eternity. He at times a somewhat 
different terminology from Barth. He 
talks about the “Welthafte” (that which 
of the world), and the “Unwelthafte” (that 
which is not of the world), but his funda. 
mental position is the same as that of the 
Barthians in general. To me it seems 
counsel of despair to deny to reason and 
to experience any 


between time and 


uses 


Is 


apprehension of the 
Divine and to reserve such apprehension 
for an arbitrarily affirmed faith. A faith 
that has no basis in either reason or ex- 
perience is an act of caprice, and a Reve- 
lation unmediated by the human spirit js 
but the ghost of a departed authoritarian 
ism. 

In its protest against a shallow human 
ism and psychologism we welcome the idea 
of a “meta-religious” consciousness, and 
every reader of German will find a study 
of Bauhofer’s book stimulating and re- 
warding. But suggestive as it is, particu- 
larly to one acquainted with its philosophi- 
cal background, one is compelled to lay it 
down with the feeling that, 
temporary value it may have, it does not 
mark the path along which either the 
Protestant or Christian mind can perma- 
nently move. The path it treads leads 
either to dogmatism or to a modified form 
of the irrational mysticism which it con- 
demns. 

Yet the closing word ought to be one of 
appreciation rather than of dissent. Mr. 
Bauhofer has given us a book that in 
range of learning, in keenness of insight, 
and in felicity of phrasing ranks along 
with the works of Barth and Brunner, and 
a book which, like them, is a most healthy 
antidote to the “illicit rationalizing” char 
acteristic at present of so many books on 


whatever 


religion. 
Ausert C. Knvupson. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Psychology for Religious and _ Socia 
Workers. By Paut V. West and 
Cuarces E, Skinner. Pp. 528. New 
York: The Century Company. Price, 
Tue authors of this book are both con- 


nected with the School of Education of 
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New York University, and they evidently 
write out of wide knowledge and experi- 
ence. They have given themselves to the 
exceedingly important task of setting forth 
the general principles of psychology as 
these bear upon religious and social work. 
The book is therefore neither a general 
psychology nor a sociological psychology 
nor & religious psychology, yet it is avail- 
able for work in each of these three fields. 
In the first part we have a most readable 
account of what would ordinarily be ac- 
cepted as modern psychology; in the 
second part we have a consideration of 
the bearing of the general principles on 
certain specific problems, such as imita- 
tion and initiative, volition and personal- 
ity, appeals and motivation, childhood and 
adolescence, abnormal behavior and men- 
tal hygiene; and in the third part we have 
the particular applications of psychology 
in the more distinctly social and religious 
fields. There are a number of useful dia- 
grams illustrating the physiological and 
behavioristic facts. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a number of questions and exer- 
cises suitable for class-room discussions, 
and by a carefully selected list of read- 
ings. Indeed, the style, the arrangement, 
and the subject-matter combine to make 
an excellent textbook for college and semi- 
nary classes. 

In particular must one commend the 
whole point of view and purpose of the 
work. While the authors do not commit 
themselves to any one particular theory, 
it is easy to detect that they realize the 
seriousness of the modern problems of 
social control and religious education. 
They are nowhere dogmatic, yet they do 
not hesitate to adopt definite positions. 
A good example of their work as embody- 
ing the best recent tendencies is in the 
chapter on “Instinctive Tendencies,” which 
avoids on the one hand the overelabora- 
tion of James and the oversimplification 
of Watson. It would be difficult to find 
within so brief a compass a better descrip- 
tion of the various “Standpoints in Psy- 
chology” than that contained in Chapter 
13, and the final estimate of them reveals 
at once a tolerant and a_ constructive 
attitude (see pp. 195-197). It is refresh- 
ing to find, in a book of this sort, a strong 
plea for the reality of volitional freedom, 
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while due emphasis is placed on the con- 
ditioning power of both heredity and en- 
vironment (see Chapter 16, and compare 
Chapter 6). The section on religion de- 
serves the warmest commendation. The 
authors appear to have thought their 
problem through: hence they recognize the 
place of emotion in religion (p. 359) and 
the reality of prayer (p. 363). They 
handle courageously the problem of social 
control and reform (Chapter 29), even 
going so far as to insist on the necessity 
of censorship when no other means will 
be sufficient to prevent the public degrada- 
tion. 

Altogether, the book is a thorough piece 
of work, eminently adapted to its purpose, 
and calculated to be of great usefulness 
to social and religious workers who will 
take the trouble to study it. 

Epwin Lewis. 

Drew University. 


Psychology in Service of the Soul. By 
Lesuiz D. Weatiuerneap. Pages, 219. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2. 

Tue author of this book is a young E.ng- 
lish Wesleyan Methodist minister whose 
war experience led him to the deeper culti- 
vation of an interest, already existent, in 
the question of the relation between mind 
and body. The intervening years of study, 
in hours snatched from the duties of a 
busy pastorate, have made him a recog- 
nized authority in the field of applied psy- 
chotherapy. He writes with entire ease 
and freedom, and if you have not two 
hours of spare time before you, you would 
better not begin this book, for you will 
have difficulty in laying it down until you 
have finished it. The indorsement of such 
men as the English Methodist scholar, 
Eric S. Waterhouse, and of the American, 
John Rathbone Oliver, and the fact that 
the book is dedicated to J. Arthur Had- 
field, will be ample evidence that what is 
here written is worthy of consideration. 
One looks in vain, however, for the fore- 
word by Dr. W. H. Maxwell Telling, re- 
ferred to on p. xvii of the preface. 

It is a moot question as to the extent to 
which the minister should endeavor to use 
psychology “in the service of the soul.” 
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There are those who regard the whole 
proposal with horror: others see in it 
simply a legitimate application of the min- 
ister’s proper function. Mr. Weatherhead 
presents here an almost 
argument for the latter claim. In some 
dozen graphic chapters he discusses such 
questions as Psycho-Religious Healing, 
Dreams, Auto-Suggestion, Confession, the 
Unconscious, Hypnosis, and so on. He 
writes very largely out of his own experi- 
ence, and illustrates in concrete fashion 
every point he makes. Through it all, he 
is ever the faithful pastor of souls. 
of his stories will seem almost incredible 
to those who are not familiar with the 
literature of the subject. 

Then shall every minister at once pro- 
ceed to the practice of this difficult art of 
handling souls at the point of their deep- 
est perplexities? That is far from being 
Mr. Weatherhead’s suggestion. “Not to 
all men,” he writes, “has been given the 
temperament for this kind of work, a tem- 
perament involving patience, tact, sym 
pathy, and insight.” But he claims that 
there are a few who may greatly enrich 
their ministry by acquiring the necessary 
knowledge and technique. How that shall 
be done is a question, but the schools of 
theology cannot much longer justify their 
neglect of this important part of “prac- 
tical or pastoral theology.” 

There are two chapters in particular 
which every minister should ponder at 
length. They are the chapters respectively 
on “The Value of Confession” and “The 
Soul’s Urge to Completeness.” With all 
its dangers, it has long been evident to 
thinking Protestants that the Roman 
Catholic confessional is an instrument of 
grreat redemptive potentiality. The second 
f these two chapters will 
trengthen one’s confidence in the funda- 
mental conceptions of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. If only we are wise, the whole 
modern science of psychology may be cap- 
tured in the interests of religious faith. 
“Thousands of people who do not know 
what is the matter with them yet find the 
poise and harmony that they need in a 
return to God, for whom every soul is 
hungry, and without whom they can never 
have self-realization and the fullness of 
life” (p. 209). There is a “law” of that 


unanswerable 


Some 


greatly 


tember 


return, and it is a law that can ly 
tained and applied. 


ascer- 


He will be a wise minister who places 
on his special shelf, by the side of Cabot’s 
Adventures on the Borderlands of Ethics 
and Mackenzie’s Souls in the Making, a 
copy of Weatherhead’s Psychology in the 
Service of the Soul. 

Epwin Lewis, 

Drew University. 


The Quest of the Ages. By A. Lustig 
Haypoyn. New York: H irper and 
Brothers. 1929. 


Tus book, discussing the drift in mod- 
ern religion and the materials necessary to 
an appreciation of the rise of a new hu- 
manism in the modern world, is from the 
pen of the professor of comparative reli- 
gion at The University of Chicago. He 
builds his arguments around a study of 
the history of the religions of the world, 
attempting-to show their limitations, and 
to point out how the scientific method in 
religion will bring about the realization 
of the quest of the ages. 
“The greatest confusion of thought through 
all the history of culture-religions and 
continuing even until our modern age has 
been caused by the inability to distinguish 
between ideas of God and the existence of 


As for the gods: 


God. The concept of gods existing above 
or beyond the world is a heritage from 
naive, primitive thought.” And concern- 
ing man himself: “He has achieved suff- 
cient harmony with the forces of nature 
to feel secure. He is, indeed, the planet 
itself, come to consciousness and capacity 
for intelligent self-direction. For mod- 
ern man the physical world has become 
for the most part a kindly and controllable 
environment.” Such a view forgets the 
great masses of mankind. As for the 
quest itself, “In that toilsome climb of the 
race from subhuman deeps there was no 
ideal beginning, but a brave battle against 
terrific odds for an ever more secure exist- 
ence and ever nobler values. The driving 
power and central meaning of all reli- 
gions may be found in the quest for the 
satisfactions of human needs in the pres 
ence of a partly hopeful, partly hostile, 
and partly indifferent environment.” The 
solution lies in the scientific method. “The 
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wientific method may be an instrument of 
purposive change. It is the newest of our 
cultural achievements, The promise 
ies in an organization of human society 
in such a way as to yield to its members 
, full opportunity for growth in joy- 
ous living, freedom, economic security, 
providential care, consolation in the crises 
of life, wise training and guidance, a share 
in the racial heritage of culture now 
denied to the millions, escape from the 
tragedies of strife and war, and the recog- 
nition which flows from creative contribu- 
tion to the common life.” Now, “there is 
a new light in his [man’s] eyes. He walks 
in the worn highways of the world with 
new hope, for to-day, evil, both natural 
and social, faces the challenge of a new 
instrument—the method of science.” 

“We are able no longer to place depend- 
supernatural revelation, or 
supernatural authority, or miraculous 
divine intervention. No longer may we 
hope for guidance from an infallible heri- 
tage of institutions, or books, or persons, 
or codes of past ages. Divinely qualified 
leaders either as priests, or aristocrats, or 
kings are no longer available. Old au- 
thorities crumble. The trusted landmarks 
drift. The God-man is merged in the 
crowd. . To-day men possess knowl- 
edge and power. They do not wait for 
heaven. They deliberately undertake to 
change this world—to make it yield satis- 
factions—for themselves personally, or for 
their own group. Loyalty and respon- 
sibility for the human cause are ignored. 
That the world can be reshaped to give 
the joys of living is unquestionable. It is 
being done—in spots—for the few. To do 
it for all men is the challenge of reli- 
gion. . . . With the earth really home- 
like and friendly, there might .emerge a 
nature mysticism that would be the music 
of life.” 

In brief, this is the religion of the Here 
and Now, and man is his own salvation by 
the scientific method; and so the quest of 
the ages is to be achieved. 


ence upon 


The Mystie Will. 
ton. Pp. 269. 
millan Company. 


By Howargp H. Baiy- 
New York: The Mac- 
$2.50. 


Txose who are giving attention to the 
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problem of practical mysticism, one of the 
chief religious interests of to-day, will find 
fine and fresh material in this volume, 
which is a most modern study of Jacob 
Boehme, that shoemaker of the sixteenth 
century who was also an inspired phi- 
losopher in thought and a saint in life. 

Many will find it difficult to read 
Boehme even in his great books, Aurora, 
Signatura Rerum, The Supersensual Life, 
and others, but Professor Brinton has 
given here a survey of his mysticism in 
twentieth-century language and thought. 
“At last,” as Rufus M. Jones testifies, 
“after three hundred years, Jacob Boehme 
has found the interpreter who can both 
understand and transmit his vital mes- 
sage.” 

Besides a thorough statement of 
Boehme’s life and influence, this author 
has shown that though he was not a scien- 
tist, he nevertheless made alchemy a spir- 
itual symbol. There were no mechanistic 
theories in Boehme’s philosophy; he saw 
spiritual meanings in nature and life. So, 
like William Blake, symbol meets reality 
in his thought. He also had an evolution- 
ary view from nature to God, nothing like 
that materialistic view of nature too much 
emphasized by recent physical science, but 
which the newer vision of the physical 
world is now beginning to see spirit in 
nature as did Boehme. 

Worth more than _ that 
vision from nature to God is that diviner 
problem of emanation from God to nature. 
Doctor Brinton well shows how Boehme in 
his naiveté and courage could go beyond 
many modern philosophers into a spir- 
itual vision of the universe. 

Here is a treatment of practical mysti- 
cism which ought to highly help the pres- 
ent movement to see no real contradiction 
between science and religion, but find in a 
mystic like Boehme a_ prophetic sight 
which sees the divine presence and action 


evolutionary 


every where. 


The Economic Causes of the Reformation 
By Oscar Marti, Ph.D. 
New York: The Mac- 
$2.50. 
Tue growing spirit of British National- 
iom set itself firmly against the ecclesi- 


in England, 
Pp. xii + 254. 
millan Company. 
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astical Imperialism of Rome, and the bold 
stroke of Henry VIII was the inevitable 
consequence, 

In this scholarly discussion of the Eco- 
nomic Causes of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, Professor Marti, with consummate 
skill and insight, has penetrated to the 
heart of the question, and disclosed in 
clear-cut phrases the vital, well-defined 
points of difference that led up to and 
found expression in the First English Ref- 
ormation. 

Through the five chapters of the book 
he traces the (1) Evolution of Ecclesi- 
astical Endowment and the wealth that it 
piled in the laps of the clergy, amounting 
to from a third to a half of the total 
revenues of the kingdom. In the second 
chapter he treats of the Growth of Popu- 
lar Protest Against Papal Methods of 
Finance in the thirteenth century, leading 
up to a crisis in the Anglo-Apulian 
episode. The third chapter deals with the 
Growth of the Various Movements toward 
the Disendowment of the Clergy, notably 
those led by the Lollards and Wycliffe. 
These culminated in various attempts at 
confiscation of clerica. lands, but failed. 
In the fourth chapter he considers the re- 
newal of efforts toward reform, centering 
in the open revolt of the Reformation 
Parliament against ecclesiastical exactions. 
The final chapter traces the economic fac- 
tors tending toward the final secularization 
of all church property and the emergence 
of a new economic order essentially indus- 
trial and mercantile, from which emerged 
the powerful middle class. 

The church has made repeated efforts to 
regain its position as an economic factor, 
but it has failed. Its day has passed. 
As Doctor Marti so aptly says, “While 
a commercial, industrial, and agrarian 
revolution had been taking place in Eng- 
land, especially in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the church had clung 
to the old order of things. In the six- 
teenth century, economically the church 
ran athwart the new spirit of progress 
which proved its undoing.” 

This book is significant. It stands out 
as a pioneer. It is the first thorough at- 
tempt to check the economic factors of 
England’s great Reformation, and makes 
the discovery that the real cause of the 
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Reformation was not religious. He says: 
“Whatever else may be said as to the 
motives back of precipitating the eceles. 
astical revolution of 1533, it is quite eyj. 
dent that a desire for doctrinal reform 
played little part.” It is clear that the 
real motive force lay in a changed ego. 
nomic status of a people, and the power. 
ful yeasting of a new order, finally re. 
sulting in the break up of the older system, 

Professor Marti is not riding a hobby. 
He is sounding a great movement. Hig 
practiced eye and critical mind have dis. 
covered and unraveled the many tangled 
threads of influence resulting in a relj- 
gious upheaval. He sounds a warning: 
the church of to-day can no more afford to 
ignore the economic problems of the pres- 
ent than could the church of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Our rapidly 
changing economic order challenges the 
entire civilization of to-day, and the 
church shares in the resulting shakeup. 
Its survival depends upon its power of 
making favorable adjustment to the 
changed conditions. 

One cannot read this book without feel- 
ing the bearing of this historic movement 
upon modern days. In many respects it 
parallels the present religious revolution 
in Russia. It shocks our minds to serious 
thinking. Its message should be read 
carefully, thoughtfully. We do well to 
take warning from the past, and fortify 
our position through social readjustment 
against a similar disaster to the present- 
day religious establishment. 

Joseru M. Buessine. 

Denville, N. J. 


Saint Augustine. By Grtovanni Papi. 
Pp. 336. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $3. 


Paprnt, whose Life of Christ, in spite of 
its faults, has rightly been read recently 
by both Protestants and Romanists, has 
given us another wonderful biography of 
one of the greatest prophetic theologians 
in Christian history. It was Saint Augus- 
tine, the study of whose literature trans- 
formed Papini himself from anarchy, nihil- 
ism, and speculative atheism into Chris- 
tian belief. But he properly argues that 
“to-day I am as much like Saint Augustine 
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,s a winged ant is like a condor.” Papini 
has been saved from sin by Christ, but he 
, ) 

not yet become either a prophet or a 


has 
Augustine also was a sinner 


theologian. 
before he became a saint. 

This Augustinian picture is quite per- 
fect in its historical statements and really 
brilliant in its portraiture. We see that 
youth in his sensuality, his Manichean 
heresy, become a true saint by actual con- 
version. While Papini is somewhat per- 
verse in his description of the so-called 
first and second conversion, he opens 
gloriously that real conversion of Augus- 
tine which was a real new birth by spir- 
itual power. 

Very striking and interesting is that 
chapter “Ambrose Speaks,” in which we 
behold that Milanese saint who helped 
much in the transformation of Augustine 
from a man of sinful passion into mar- 
He rightly empha- 

autobiographical 


velous holiness of life. 
sizes that Augustinian 
Confessions as in the very summit both of 
literary value and devotional influence. 

Papini, as a Roman ( atholic, has placed 
some faint personal tints upon this story 
which may somewhat disturb Protestant 
regard of his work. He is not perfectly 
fair to Luther, who was an Augustinian, 
and to whom we owe much of the revival 
of the spirit of Saint Augustine. But 
while this author is not perfectly correct 
in all these drawings, he is not passion- 
ately intolerant to those who oppose 
papacy. He, like Augustine and the Re- 
formed Christians of to-day, mentions and 
quotes Saint Paul probably twenty times 
as often as Saint Peter. And he properly 
afirms that Augustine’s vision of the in- 
herited evil in the heart of a child is a 
better view of that problem than the libido 
teaching of Freud. 

This volume by Papini is a sort of con- 
fession of his own passionate conversion 
to the Christian faith, not equal to that 
of Saint Augustine, but rich in present 
interest. 

As in this nineteen hundredth Pente- 
costal year, we also celebrate the fifteen 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Saint Augustine, who died August 28, 430, 
we will do well to read this remarkable 
life of that saintly evangelist whose teach- 
ings with regard to the Holy Spirit almost 
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dominate all the theology of Christianity. 
Read this biography of Papini, full of 
high religious and literary value, but also 
read those great works of Augustine, Con- 
fessions, The City of God, and The Trinity, 
as well as his many expository and spir- 
itual sermons. 


Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sherman. 
By Jacon Zerriixn and Homer Woop- 
prince. Two volumes. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. $10. 


Suerman was born in Iowa of New 
England stock, spent his boyhood in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, was educated in New 
England, taught in the Middle West, and 
finally entered journalism in New York 
City. During his all too brief life of 
forty-five years he exercised a profound 
influence upon American literature as a 
teacher and writer. He rightly insisted 
that the pursuit of literature should in- 
clude the allied subjects of art, history, 
philosophy, politics, and economics, which 
constitute its very substance. He often 
came into conflict with other writers who 
did not relish his austere literary ideals. 
Sut he more than held his ground, and 
at his death he was regarded as one of 
our foremost critics, who combined the 
difficult functions of mediation and recon- 
ciliation. 

The rich background of his life must 
appreciate fully the 
This is given in 
W oodbridge 
nine and 


be understood to 
importance of his work. 
the first eight chapters by 
and in portions of chapters 
eleven. The rest of the two volumes is 
the work of Zeitlin, who had previously 
edited a volume of posthumous essays en- 
titled Shaping Men and Women. These 
two volumes combined the work of the 
scholar and the artist and so come nearer 
than most biographies in their successful 
search for historical truth and for the 
expression of personality. 

In certain sections the biographers give 
the impression that they are more con- 
cerned with defense than portrayal. But 
when it is remembered that Sherman was 
frequently misunderstood, what reads like 
a partisan interpretation is seen on further 
reflection to be an impartial presentation 
of aspects overlooked at the time, but 
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recognized to greater advantage in the 
perspective of a more complete view. 

It might seem that these two 
volumes of over eight hundred pages 
might have gained by abbreviation, but 
who would want to skip any of the letters 
written by one who probably belonged to 
the last generation of real letter writers? 
And what marvelous letters these are on 
questions of literary appraisal and as 
tokens of friendship and courtesy. Indeed, 
many of them might be taken as giving a 
personal interpretation of contemporary 
literature by one who represented at its 
best the American genius in critical and 
creative writing. Then again these two 
volumes have to do not only with Sher- 
man, but with the full sweep of current 
literary work, which is asserting its inde- 
pendence of foreign models and reflecting 
the distinctively American mood and tem- 
per. All students of our literature will 
find here an illustration of the evolution 
now in process toward what we fain hope 
are to be better products. 

The changes experienced by Sherman 
himself are an index of this evolution. He 
gradually left behind conservative ideas 
without necessarily adopting the radical- 
ism of extremists. His attempt to main- 
tain a poise between these two types was 
induced by a conviction that a synthesis is 
practicable. He thus ceased to be a mere 
academic critic absorbed in _ literary 
theories, and immersed himself in the main 
stream of contemporary life, intent on 
estimating what is of interest at the mo- 
ment as pertinent to present occasions. 
Such a concern, however, had its roots in 
the past, and this fact enabled him to 
unite in quite an exceptional way the work 
of pure scholarship with creative criticism. 
He always had in mind the increasing 
class of readers who enjoy what is beau- 
tiful in thought, style, and manner. He 
did this so well because he approached 
literature through life and conserved the 
best values of the past no less than of the 
present. 

While teaching at the University of 
Illinois he made Matthew Arnold a popu- 
lar subject in the English courses by 
offering him as a pattern for the educated 
man. The sweetness and light which 
Arnold so insistently preached in prose 


large 
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and poetry found a successor in Sherman 
In a very decided way he was “called of 
God” at a critical juncture in our Ameri. 
can life to testify to the supremacy of 
those moral and spiritual values which 
are beyond the measurements of ma- 
chinery and the methods of large-scale 
manufacture. 

There is no space to refer to his work 
as a teacher and administrator quite 
sympathetically described in these vol- 
umes. Nor is it necessary to mention the 
prolific output of articles and books men- 
tioned in detail in a bibliography of fifty- 
seven pages. It is sufficient to say that 
this life is a worthy monument to 4 
stimulating teacher, an impartial execy- 
tive, and a_ clear-visioned writer who 
maintained the highest ideals. This biog- 
raphy will assuredly command the atten- 
tion of the older and younger generation 
who need to be constantly reminded of 
the basic truths of life and literature. 


Oscar L. Josepa, 


Ananias, or the False Artist. By Warm 
Pacu. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
$4. 

Art in America. By Suzanne LaFo- 
Lette. Fully illustrated. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $5. 

Tue art critic often tends to become an 
iconoclast and rouses antagonisms which 
divert the attention from the main issue 
to irrelevant matters. The purpose doubt- 
less is to rouse us from an unhealthy atti- 
tude of complacency caused by artistic 
astigmatism. But the mood of irritation 
thus created produces a hectic atmosphere 
in which clear vision and calm judgment 
are impossible. This is the unfortunate 
effect of the castigations of Walter Pach. 
The very title of his book is sensational 
and carries with it the implication that a 
Daniel has come to judgment. To be 
sure, there is much that is valuable in his 
evaluations of American painting, but he 
becomes hysterical in his contempt for 
the popular taste. It prefers the melo- 
dramatic and the sentimental which 
touches the deeps of life more profoundly 
than the eclectic standards of arrogant 
coteries. The major portion of the public 
is, no doubt, far too alarmingly content 
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with the puerilities of the radio and the 
talkie, but they cannot be stampeded into 
a change of mind and heart by caustic 


diatribes. In spite of his fine writing and 
artistic enthusiasm, Mr. Pach needlessly 
precipitates controversy by pessimistic 
exaggerations. 

The art of any nation is closely related 
to its culture. This connection is well 
interpreted by Miss LaFollette. She traces 
the evolution of American cultural prog- 
ress and art consciousness through the 
Colonial Period, which was of necessity 
utilitarian; the period of material expan- 
sion and artistic contraction, 1800-1876, 
during which the foundations of national 
culture were laid; and the modern period 
of “Recommencements,” to which more 
than half of the book is devoted. Our in- 
debtedness to Europe is acknowledged, 
and she rightly disagrees with the drastic 
ideas of those who insist that American 
art to be worthy of the name must develop 
independently on American soil. This 
does not mean that American art is to be 
a pale reflection of European art. In 
painting and especially in architecture we 
have developed distinctive types and are 
definitely committed to yet further ad- 
vances. “So far as art is concerned 
America is not a political unit, but a 
geographic and spiritual environment.” 

In no land does the influence of archi- 
tecture affect art quite so directly as with 
us, particularly in urban centers where 
families are compelled to live in cramped 
and crowded quarters. Conditions are 
made measurably tolerable by modern con- 
veniences, but the restraints of inevitable 
limitations are not wholesome. The sky- 
scraper, which is our outstanding archi- 
tectural contribution, far from embodying 
aspiration, is rather a sign of failure to 
create a humane civilization. This fact 
must be recognized by those who would 
understand the present complicated situa- 
tion which is perplexing to churches, 
schools, and business. Does this not ex- 
plain in part the reaction toward bathos 
in art as well as in education and reli- 
gion? There is this alleviating circum- 
stance, that as a nation we are in the 
adolescent stage and are therefore restless 
and adventurous. The indications are 
that we are moving toward maturity 
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which is the indispensable condition in 
which great art is to be produced. Not 
the least valuable feature of this book by 
Miss LaFollette is that it encourages us 
to face the future with confidence. 

Oscar L. Josern. 


The Country Church and Public Affairs. 
Edited by Henry W. McLavenun. 
Pp. 260. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 

Berore the rural church can extricate 
itself from its present critical situation, it 
must be provided with adequate, well paid 
leadership, and physical equipment suit- 
able for a modern ministry capable of re- 
acting effectively upon the entire commu- 
nity life, touching every phase of its 
existence. 

This book, really a debate on the sub- 
ject of the place of the rural church in 
public affairs, carried on by some twenty 
two leaders gathered from various denom 
inations, is remarkable for its open, ear- 
nest approach to the problem of the 
country church. The hope of the rural 
church, these writers agree, does not lie in 
the abolition of denominational churches, 
but in the friendly co-operation of the 
organizations that already exist. The 
main need, however, is for a more ade- 
quate financial support of smaller churches 
by the larger and richer urban churches 
which have been drawing the wealth and 
man power of the country to themselves. 
The country parish itself cannot supply 
an adequate church plant or an adequately 
paid ministry. ‘These must come from 
other sources. Until the urban church 
the rescue with money and 
precarious position 


comes to 
equipment, the now 
of the country church will continue to 
grow worse, 

This is a decidedly sane approach to 
the question of the country church, and 
to rural life in general. Being a part of 
the work of the Institute on Public Af- 
fairs of the University of Virginia, these 
discussions represent a public effort to 
solve some of the irritating problems that 
the present situation in the rural commu- 
nity creates. If those whose interests do 
or should lie in this direction would read 
this book and then act upon it, a long 
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step would be taken toward meeting an 
increasing and hitherto baffling need. 
Joseru M, Buessine. 
Denville, New Jersey. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


New Testament Problems. By W. K. 
Lowtrnuer Ciarke. (Macmillan, $2.50.) It 
is impossible to give sufficient space to 
properly review these twenty-three able 
essays in biblical criticism. Frequently too 
radical in his critical views, this is a very 
scholarly study of many interesting themes 
in both the Gospels and Epistles of the 
New Testament, and it is done with a 
real religious spirit. Besides a somewhat 
doubtful discussion of the virgin birth, we 
highly praise both his Markan and Lukan 
studies and honor his optimistic attitude 
on that last chapter, “May We Expect 
a Religious Revival?” There are several 
very penetrating studies of Paul. 


The Accuracy of the Old Testament. 
By J. Garrow Duncan. (Macmillan, 
$2.40.) This S. P. C. K. volume is an up- 
to-date record of the present discoveries 
of many portions of the Old Testament. 
Indeed the excavators who are now work- 
ing in Palestine are finding it an essential 
handbook in directing their work. The 
Bible throws light upon the revelations 
made by excavations. This is one of the 
most interesting outlooks on the archzo- 
logical support of Scripture. 





The Rising Storm. By H. W. Evans. 
(Atlanta: Buckhead Publishing Co., $2.50.) 
This is a most vigorous analysis of the 
growing conflict over the political dilemma 
of Roman Catholics in America. It goes 
beyond the purely legal debate made by 
Mr. Charles C. Marshall which so aroused 
Al Smith. Perhaps Doctor Evans may be 
somewhat too passionate in his study of 
Romanism, but he has certainly made one 
of the most modern and perfect pictures 
of the constantly renewed despotism of 
Papacy. It deals with its conflicts with 
ideals, politics, and especially the present 
fight in America, whether by the new im 
migration or the professed liberalism of 
the Roman Catholics in America. The 
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book has a wide range of thought and , 
of considerable value in this program, 


Tents of the Mighty. By Dona. Ricy. 
nerG. (Willett, Clark & Colby, S259, 
This is a quite racy and good-humore 
tale of the present American attitudes oy 
social and political faith. The author \ 
evidently an extremely progressive Re 
publican. Starting with when we wer, 
Flaming Youth, he portrays the 9p 
Armageddon of Theodore Roosevelt. 
studies the Spoils of Normalcy, and fin 
ishes with starting for the Long Road Up 
It is a rather*fascinating prose ballad of 
the political leadership of yesterday and 
to-day and has some prophetic vision of 
to-morrow. Besides the amusing story, 
there are many funny illustrations in the 


book. 


The Bibles of the Churches. By Axvavy 
Sievp. (Cokesbury Press, $1.) There are 
much similarity and many important dif 
ferences between the Bibles used by vari 
ous religious bodies. The Jewish Bibk 
found in the Old Testament is consider- 
ably changed in its quotations in the New 
The Bible of the Roman Church is quite 
identical with both the Protestant and 
Jewish, but has its differences. The selec- 
tion of a Canon is a marked point of 
varied vision. To see the slight changes 
of the Scriptures in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and other tongues is a matter of interest 
and importance. Doctor Sledd has given 
it both scholarly and spiritual study. 


Pinsox 


China in Action. By W. W. 
(Cokesbury Press, 50 cents.) 
big challenge both of political and reli- 


China is the 
gious thought to-day. Is it Christ or 
chaos that will master this break-up? It 
is no easy task, and a prophet is wanted; 
but this little book strongly urges and 
supports Christianity’s contribution to 
A useful work for Sunday school 
and missionary education. 


China. 


Speaking in Public. By Arrive 
Stevens Puewres. (Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$2.) Here is a treatise on public address 
specially intended for preachers. Doctor 
Phelps was recently professor of public 
speaking at the Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
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school. This is a matter of much impor- 
tance and properly emphasizes the spirit 
above all rules. There is charming humor 
in his description of the speaker and the 
audience. He deals scientifically with the 
Voice, and properly ridicules the so-called 
“Holy Tone,” as well as many “Manners 
and Mannerisms.” ‘There is an interesting 
discussion of extempore speaking. The 
book ends with “The Crowning Gift,” and 
bright answers to many questions. So 
many sermons are imperfectly delivered 
we hope that thousands will buy and ab- 
sorb these lessons. 


Be of Good Cheer. By W. P. G. Mc- 
Coamick. (Longmans, Green and Co., 
$1.) An Anglican Vicar made here a 
noble praise of holy joy. The Bishop of 
London chose him as author of this book 
wholly free from theological disputation. 
Shall we not, as we approach the Eucha- 
rist, realize a real joy of communion? 
There are things that destroy joy, but 
this rector slays them, and he leads the 
joy of the secker and the worker up to 
the joy with God. This English Episco- 


palian is as rapturous as any Methodist. 


Evolution and Christianity. By Jerssir 
Wiseman Grsns, (Published by the Au- 
thor, 319 S. Landerdale Street, Memphis, 
Tenn.) This opponent of evolution is one 
of the ablest writers on the subject, but 
probably she does not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the new physics which makes evo- 
lution a progressive creative act rather 
than a chance development. But it is rich 
in its attacks upon deterministic science. 
Yet it is wrong to emphasize the Bible 
rather as a scientific and historic record 
than a spiritual revelation. 


Politics in the Protestant Church. By 
Remsert G. Smitn. (Atlanta: The Rural- 
ist Press.) Perhaps this minister does 
properly criticize some of the partisan 
activities of bishops and others, but he is 
utterly wrong if he does not teach that 
Christianity must be applied to everything 
in life, including politics. There is a real 
spiritual ethics in many problems of gov- 
ernment. His attack on Mouzon, Cannon, 
DuBose, and Moore is largely unfair. 
They did not defeat Smith for President 
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as a Roman Catholic, but as an intolerant 
opponent of prohibition, a most important 
moral issue of to-day. 


Will India Become Christian? By J. W. 
R. Nerram. (Richard R. Smith, Inc., 
$1.50.) “India cannot escape the inescap- 
able Christ.” This Canadian companion 
of Stanley Jones ably presents this picture 
of India and the highways of Christ in 
that land. He demonstrates the affirma- 
tive answer to its title and is able by his 
wide contact with the leaders both of 
native and Christian thought to answer all 
agnostic denials. 


Jesus Among Men. By Henry T. 
Hopexix. (Richard R. Smith, Inc., $1.50.) 
A helpful book for private and family 
reading in devotional service. It helps to 
read the Bible and secure guidance from 
its messages, dealing with Jesus and the 
Common Man, the Pharisees, the Home, 
the Sick, the Enquiring Mind, Women, 
Disciples, his Accusers, and above all, the 
Father. It covers twelve weeks with daily 
teachings. 


The Art of Living. By James W. 
Coutts. (Richard R. Smith, Inc., $1.50.) 
A very geod emphasis of the loftiest ethi- 
cal ideals, which would help to make life a 
real art which would transform habits 
from bad and indifferent to good. It is 
full of sanity and expressed most simply 
and quite cheering in its inspiration. 


Character Education by State and 
Church. By Harowp S. Turrie. (Abing- 
don Press, $1.50.) One of the best Abing- 
don Education Monographs dealing with 
character training both in public and reli- 
gious schools. The latter is richest of all 
as the real creation of personality at its 
best. Let us hope for a real co-operation 
of church and state in this noblest educa- 
tion. 


World Over Stories. By Froyp W. 
LAMBERTSON. (Abingdon Press, $1.) 
Stories of courage, patriotism, loyalty, and 
reverence, many with biblical background, 
to help in character education of the 
Junior child. They could be told with 
good effect as “Guess Who Stories.” 
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The College Student Thinking It 
Through. By Jesse <A. CHarrers. 
(Abingdon Press, $1.50.) College students 
should seek a philosophy of life. In this 
age, perhaps more trying than the last, 
boys and girls do need this emphasis on 
inner culture, the soul of which is reli- 
gion. Here is a good textbook both for 
teachers and students. 


Social Psychology of International Con- 
duct. By Grorce Matcoum Srrarron. 
(Appleton, $3.) What are the causes of 
racial prejudice so common everywhere? 
What are its benefits and disadvantages 
for culture and behavior? Why is knowl- 
edge alone insufficient for the removal of 
social and other handicaps? How can we 
get an understanding of motives so as to 
direct them for the achievement of the 
greatest ends of life? How are we to con- 
trol our emotions and desires so that the 
sincerity and determination of good will 
might be justified by deeds? What are 
some of the encouraging features which 
prove that the exploitation of backward 
races by advanced races is giving way to 
the better practices of considerate help- 
fulness? What progress has been made by 
the nations toward peace? How do you 
explain the appearance of the pre-war 
spirit with the economic recovery of 
Europe? Answers to these and many 
other questions are found in this volume 
which analyzes the mental traits of indi- 
viduals, social and industrial groups, and 
political units with reference to the spirit 
of nationalism. Professor Stratton also 
suggests how to cultivate an international 
mind which courteously and courageously 
furthers the interests of all peoples. 

—O. L. J. 


Studies in Service and Self-Control. By 
Hvuen HarrsHorne, Mark A. May, and 
Jutivs B. Marier. (Macmillan, $2.75.) 
This volume continues the elaborate in- 
vestigation by statistics and other fests in 
measuring such tendencies of behavior as 
persistence and inhibition in their relation 
to character. Human nature is far too 
complex for any single method of inquiry. 
Motives are so elusive that any approach 
toward understanding them is cluttered 
with obstacles. Then, again, the influences 
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of health, home, school, church, and com. 
munity must be considered in estim 
the responses to external demands, and 
the part played by native and acquired 
intelligence in strengthening or weakening 
morale. This situation is patiently ¢ F 
in this scientific diagnosis. This volume 
and the previous one on Studies in Dey oi, 
are preliminary to a third volume whia 
will gather up the findings in a constry. 
tive exposition of what really constitutes 
character and its education. 


ating 


aced 


The Religious Response. By Henny W. 
Wricnut. (Harpers, $2.) This examina. 
tion of the beliefs of religion and the relj- 
gious view of the world shows that they 
are rational and tenable. It is a readabi 
discussion of the highest values of life 
based upon the acceptance of the Spiritual- 
ity of the universe. This truth is brought 
home not by science, but by religion, which 
deals with qualities rather than quantities, 
There is of-necessity a partial superseding 
of the conceptions of spirituality, but such 
supersession magnifies the reality and 
vitality of the spiritual. It comes from a 
Cosmic Intelligence and is verified by reli- 
gious experience expressed in the ‘forms 
of prayer, service, and worship. These 
are best uttered by Christianity, which has 
a timely message for our age threatened 
by influences which would depersonalize 
the life of the individual and of social 
relations. 


The Bridge Between the Testaments. 
By Henry K. Boorn. (Scribners, &.) 
The four centuries between the Old and 
New Testaments were anything but a 
wilderness of bigotry and obscurantism in 
which the religious mind lost its way. It 
was a period of prolific productivity when 
a varied literature was written by martyrs, 
apocalyptists, and saints. A part of this 
is preserved in the Apocrypha, which 
should be better known for a more ade- 
quate understanding of the message of 
Christianity. In this volume Doctor Booth 
helps us to estimate the work of the 
Scribes, the Pharisees, and the Sadducees, 
the beliefs in angelology and demonology, 
and the Messianic faith, which finally 
reached its rich fruition in the Christ of 
the New Testament, 
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Two-Minute Stories. As told by Cant 
s. Parron to Boys and Girls. (Willett, 
Clark & Colby, $1.25.) This Congrega 
tionalist minister of Los Angeles told these 
tales to children, and they asked for more. 
Quite lovely. 


A Message to You. By Cuaaies T. 
Horrman. (Christopher Publishing 
House, $2.50.) This psychical research as 
to life-survival is quite spiritistic in its 
manner. While we do not accept this 
mechanical spiritualism, the writer is 
truly religious in his temper. 


The Pilgrim and Other Poems. By J. 
D. Weaver. (Christopher Publishing 
House, $1.25.) This common 
graduate has written some quite delightful 


school 
verses. 


Hearts and Flowers. By Maser Reep 
Wusox. (Christopher Publishing House, 
$1.50.) A multitude of short poems and 
essays chiefly on religious topics. Both 
joy and sorrow are portrayed in these 
pages. 


Girls Friendship Book. By A. Ger- 
(Christopher Publishing 
Very good lessons to girls 


TRaUpE JACOB, 
House, $1.50.) 
on childhood, adolescence, home, school, 
and friendship. 


Albion and Rosemund, By Bessie M. 
ALTHEIMER, (Christopher Publishing 
House, $1.50.) A quite artistic four-act 
tragedy—a romance of act and daring. 


The Sermon on the Mount. By Crovis 
(Cokesbury Press, $1.75.) 
There is a note of penetrating power in 


G. CHAPPELL. 


each of these addresses. Such messages 
must have had, in their delivery at Mem- 
phis, a constructive and comforting effect. 
It is no small compliment to the preacher, 
I am sure, who can take the greatest ser- 
mon of all time, after so much has been 
written and said about it, and make it at 
once helpful, instructive, and entertain- 
ing. Here is a series of seventeen ser- 
mons which every preacher might read 
with profit in his daily devotions. It will 
suffice to quote just a few of the arrest- 
ing titles: “The Vision Splendid,” “The 
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Way of Life,” “Light,” “Blessed 
Mourners,” “The Merciful,” “Salt,” “The 
Two Builders.” 
serial sermons as these he is not only a 
great preacher, but a great teacher. This 
book may not appeal to the eating, drink- 
ing man, but it will make a certain defi- 
nite appeal to all those who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness.—L. K. 


When one preaches great 


The Day Before Yesterday. By James 
Morratrr. (Cokesbury Press, $2.) This 
book is an understanding survey of the 
literary, social, and religious movements 
in Great Britain and America during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. In 
spite of the failures of the intellectuals of 
that day to give satisfying answers apart 
from Christianity, their work made pos- 
sible the present outlook. The philosophy 
of materialism is discredited, the claims 
of determinism are modified, reality is 
seen to be too large to be grasped by any 
one of our physical or metaphysical cate- 
gories. This book furnishes a needed 
check to much hasty speech which vainly 
professes to express true thought. It is 
furthermore a timely reminder of our 
indebtedness, a keen exposure of current 
random thinking, a sympathetic interpre- 
tation of spiritual trends, a convincing 
argument for the complete adequacy of 
Christianity to meet our desperate needs 
of to-day. 


The New Preaching. By Josern Fort 
Newton. (Cokesbury Press, $2.) Dr. 
Newton is a close student of the pulpit 
and the pew and he is convinced that a 
new day has dawned for the preacher, who 
speaks the -inevitable word with a deep 
Christian experience, a richly equipped 
mind, and a surging spiritual and social 
passion. Never was the need greater or 
the opportunity better for that type of 
preaching which interprets Christ’s revela- 
tion with apostolic unction, prophetic illu- 
mination, and humanistic devotion. This 
is a book of encouragement. It justifies 
the claim that preaching is the noblest 
vocation. The claim is supported by an 
array of evidence and argument, which 
should convince many young men who are 
thinking of their life work and remind 
those who are engaged in it that the 
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compensations are far beyond all cal- 


culations. 


The Mind of St. Paul. By Anrruvr 
Houtmes. (Macmillan, $2.) It was inevi- 
table that sooner or later the psychologist 
would take in hand an interpretation of 
the personality of the great apostle. Pro- 
fessor Holmes has done his best in this 
psychological study, but it leaves much 
to be explained. The results are not any 
more satisfactory than the attempt of the 
late Dr. Stanley Hall in his psychological 
exposition of the person and teaching of 
Jesus in two large volumes. The most 
valuable feature of this volume is that it 
increases the impression that Saint Paul 
was an extraordinary individual. If more 
space had been given to the historical set- 
ting of his life, his unique contribution 
to religion and civilization might be 
better appreciated. As it is Dr. Holmes 
concludes with the confession that there 
is more in this “towering genius” than the 
psychological analyst could discover. “The 
are of his life reaches out into the firma- 
ment of God beyond the tracing of hu- 
man pen.” That is to say, psychology 
alone cannot estimate the secret of his 
life. 


Parallel Lives of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. By Cuarence. E. Macartney. 
(Revell, $1.75.) Here is an enchanting 
bit of devotional literature, notable for its 
fine comparisons and its happy choice of 
words. In these twelve biographical 
studies one will find many beautiful 
legends, a number of pointed illustrations, 
and an illuminating disclosure of the repe- 
tition in history of typical characters. The 
book should make excellent background 
for prayer meeting talks or Bible class 
discussions. It is especially recommended 
for private reading.—J. M. B. 


Collected Papers of Herbert D. Foster: 


Historical and _ Biographical Studies. 
(Scribners, $2.50.) Professor of History 
in Dartmouth College from 1894 to his 
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sudden passing away while on his sabbat. 
ical year in Geneva, Switzerland, 1898, 
where he had gone to continue his Calvin 
researches, the author of these papers was 
known as by far the best authority jp 
English-speaking lands on the history of 
Geneva and Calvinism (I am not speaking 
now of technical theologians). It was 4 
capital idea of his friends at Dartmouth 
to issue a volume of these studies, includ. 
ing two on American history. The mere 
mention of the subjects is sufficient jndi- 
cation of the rich store for the student: 
Geneva before Calvin; Calvin's Program 
for a Puritan State in Geneva; Puritan 
Theories of Calvinists before Puritan Rx. 
odus to America; Liberal Calvinism: The 
Remonstrants at Synod of Dort in 1618: 
International Calvinism through Locke 
and the Revolution of 1688; Webster's 
Seventh of March Speech and the Seces- 
sion Movement, 1850; Webster and Choate 
in College; Dartmouth and the Curricu- 
lum of 1796-1819. There is an apprecia- 
tion by his colleague, Professor Anderson, 
All church and constitutional history stu- 
dents and all institutions should get this 
inestimable book, while the limited edition 
lasts.—J. A. F. 


The Whirlwind. By Wit1iam Sreaarys 
Davis. (Macmillan, $2.50.) The recent 
death of this author gives a pathetic note 
to this historical romance. The bloody 
scenes of the French Revolution are here 
so vividly portrayed that the thrills and 
tumults of that cataclysmic period live 
again, Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, Dan- 
ton, St. Just, Mirabeau and Robespierre 
appear upon the scenes with the charac- 
teristic behavior recorded of them by 
history. The life of the aristocracy, bu- 
reaucracy and peasantry of France is 
impressively drawn in this colorful and 
exciting story of love and heroism. It 
helps us to understand bygone times 
which left an indelible impress upon later 
times, and incidentally throws light upon 
the godless misadventures of Soviet Rus- 
sia.—O. L. J. 
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A READING COURSE 


The Story of Religions in America. By 
Wiuuam W. Sweer. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $4. 


Cuaistianrry has repeatedly changed its 
form, but not its spirit. Departures from 
the original types of faith have tended to 
increase rather than diminish loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. Adaptations to changing en- 
vironments have not modified, but enriched 
the many-sided gospel of redemption. So- 
cial and national influences, economic and 
cultural impacts have justified its uni- 
versal message and world-wide scope. It 
has found a habitation in different lands 
and among many peoples, but it has re- 
tained its distinctive character derived 
from Christ, and by no manner of means 
could it be identified with other religions 
nor compromise with them. 

This fact is worth considering in view 
of the diversified and at times contradic- 
tory testimonies of Christians. The differ- 
ences separating them into contending 
camps might be partly explained by an 
excess of zeal in conserving what were re- 
garded as closer approximations to the 
Truth of Christ. Such a devotion has un- 
fortunately been associated with an in- 
tolerance far removed from the catholic 
mind and magnanimous sympathy of our 
blessed Lord. Whenever the upholders 
of certain views gained the ascendency, 
they proceeded to persecute those who dif- 
fered with them in minor no less than in 
major matters. In the hostility of conflict 
they often lost sight of the main intention 
to glorify Christ. They substituted coer- 
cive authority for persuasive authority and 
became involved in strifes for triumph 
more than truth. This is the tragic phase 
in the history of Christianity or rather of 
the church. The two are generally thought 
of together, but clarity of judgment re- 
quires that they should oftener be sepa- 
rated, 

The church as an ecclesiastical organ- 
ization has frequently betrayed the spirit 
of Christ by worldly compromises and the 
acceptance of corrupt conventions. These 
ways of expediency have snowed under the 
spiritual and ethical mission of Christian- 


ity, and sowed the dragon teeth of dis- 
cord which produced damaging harvests in 
later days. And yet the church within 
the church and the church outside the 
church, made up of earnest and enlight- 
ened souls, have asserted the rights of the 
Spirit of Christ in the individual and in 
society. Their undivided allegiance has 
checked the distressing drift away from 
the center, and maintained genuine fellow- 
ship with Christ in the bonds of spiritual 
kinship with each other. Such providen- 
tial influences have been the leaven of 
Christian truth and life throughout the 
centuries. When we consider it in its 
entirety we have a vision of depressions 
and deliverances, of setbacks and ad- 
vances, of controversies and compacts, of 
lassitudes and revivals. God was not ex- 
hausted nor were his resources used up. 
Whenever the church reached an impasse 
there was a demonstration of divine power 
from some unexpected quarter. A new 
beginning was started which gathered up 
all that was good in the past, and con- 
tinued the journey in a different direction 
which led more surely toward the City of 
God. Such a review of the progress of 
Christian history has spiritual value only 
when it comprehends the future. It thus 
gives us an encouraging outlook for the 
coming days when the grace of Christ 
shall shine into all lives and the greater 
glory of God be realized throughout the 
world, 

America was late in joining the pro- 
cession, but its three hundred years of 
history constitutes a remarkable chapter 
in the annals of Christianity and the 
church. American Christianity is a dis- 
tinctive type, or, to be more accurate, a 
congeries of types, for there are two hun- 
dred and thirteen denominations with vari- 
ous shades of difference and agreement. 
This multiplicity of groups in competition 
or co-operation reflects the characteristic 
individualism of the nation and the spa- 
cious areas where climatic and economic 
differences exist. It must also be remem- 
bered that the foundations were laid by 
radicals and rebels in religious, social, and 
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political matters. These pioneers and 
those who followed them were furthermore 
engaged in grim struggles to subdue a 
vast continent, as they extended the fron- 
tiers to the distant ocean in the West. 
The exhibitions of self-reliance and hero 
ism constituted no small element in the 
development of the American character. 
Nationalism, sectionalism, denominational- 
ism were absorbing issues in such widely 
separated and extensive regions. 

In the very nature of the case it was im 
possible for these strenuous settlers to 
become internationally minded and to give 
any consideration to other nations. Their 
best energies were expended even to the 
last ounce in converting the wilderness 
into habitable areas and in compelling the 
land to yield up its treasures for the 
sustenance of these determined seekers. 
They could not forget their European 
heritage, but their exacting enterprise de 
manded exclusive concentration to work 
out their destiny. The time later 
when they or their progeny could look 
back and look across the ocean. The 
World War thrust the United States into 
the arena of the nations, but the hope of 
an association for international welfare 
was shattered by reactionary forces which 
advocated the status quo. 

The period since the Armistice has wit- 
nessed reprisals which have belied the 
idealism and humanitarianism of the 
American people. Their instigators were 
doubtless unmindful of the lessons of the 
past or probably ignorant of the contribu- 
tions made to the nation’s life by Prot- 
estantism and Roman Catholicism as well 
as by aliens who became citizens. It 
would seem that we are recovering from 
these nervous misadventures and that a 
better temper is appearing in the relations 
between religious, racial, and_ social 
groups. At any rate there are many ex- 
changes of thought and talk which are 
the invariable preliminaries to better 
courses. If the processes are long drawn 
out, whereby conviction is translated into 
action, sanguine spirits should remember 
that the American is an independent indi- 
vidualist and an inveterate idealist. Any 
attempts to stampede him may defeat the 
cause of progress. 

This volume by Professor Sweet is there- 


came 
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fore most timely. It is written with full 
historical knowledge, large und rstanding 
of the many strands woven into the text x 
of American character, deep ap} 


ure 
or reciation 
of the manifold contributions made }y the 


churches and sects to the general well- 
being of the nation. Such an impartial 
recital has obvious advantages. The de. 
nominational historian is of necessity 
stricted, and he unwittingly becom 
special pleader. Even this class of writer 
must acknowledge that justice cannot be 
fully done to his own church if he does not 
take cognizance of the activities of other 
churches, and of the economic, social, and 
political influences which have molded the 
moral and religious life of the people. 
Denominational are, however, 
valuable source documents. They must be 
used, as Doctor Sweet does, to present the 


re- 
mes ag 


histories 


case of Christianity as a whole without 
sectarian bias. The extensive bibliography 
is a proof that this author is familiar with 
the material, and his chapters show that 
he has read to advantage. 

When we are thinking to-day in inter- 
church, interdenominational and interna- 
tional terms, it is most fitting that the 
course of American Christianity should 
be considered in all its bearings. ‘This will 
help us to understand the devious paths 
followed and the many experiences en- 
countered as we reckon with the present 
situation. Indeed some modern dilemmas 
might be removed if we had a 
knowledge of the day before yesterday of 
the nation’s religious life. 
takes us through many a tangled passage 
which, however, led forward. He reminds 
us of much that makes for a better per- 
spective. He sets before us certain con- 
which 


better 


Doctor Sweet 


siderations serve aS warning, 
guidance, and encouragement. He reaches 
conclusions, at different points in this in- 
terpretative narration, which must be care- 
fully weighed as they are pertinent to 
our own needs. 

This well-Written account of one of the 
great adventures of Christianity is a grati- 
fying testimony to its progressive char- 
It has never been stagnant nor 
stationary and attempts to standardize it 
according to ecclesiastical or theological 
orthodoxies are futile. It is a living reli- 
gion in a state of constant change, but its 
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heart has always been sound toward Jesus 
Christ. So long as this continues we have 
no fears about the future. The self-con- 
trol of faith sees continuity beneath the 
broken surface of the much-used road. 
Travelers are welcome even though they 
may use a different language and journey 
in ways dissimilar to our own, provided 
they are bent on the same errand and have 
the same destination. It is this hospitality 
and courtesy that we most need to culti- 
vate, in order that the problems which 
confuse us may receive solutions that will 
further advance the cause of Christ in 
this and in other lands. 

There are twenty-one chapters in this 


volume. ‘The first is introductory on 
“Creative Forces in American Religion.” 
The second, on “The European Back- 


ground,” rightly points out that religion 
was a more potent factor than 
forces or the political rivalries of Spain, 
France, Holland, and England in found- 
ing the American colonies. Due recogni- 
tion is thus given to the migrations of 
Anglicans, Puritans, Quakers, Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, German 
Lutherans, French Huguenots. The story 
is continued in later chapters with refer- 
religious liberty 


economic 


ence to experiments in 
made by Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
In this survey notice is taken of religious 
diversity, the effects of the Great Awaken- 
ing in New England and the Middle and 
Southern Colonies, the initiation of mis- 
sions and benevolent enterprises, the re- 
actions of the War of Independence in 
nationalizing the churches, the of 
popular churches in the West with their 
frontier schisms and quickening revivals, 
the frequent epidemics of controversy on 
slavery, and party politics with 


rise 


theology, 
periods of suspended animation and fever 
ish activity, the divisions of churches in the 
North South after the Civil War, 
the interactions of religion politics 
during the reconstruction period, the tend- 
encies and influences of the church in the 


and 
and 


present age of big business. 
Instead of discussing 
chronologically it might be 
factory to consider it topically, and note 
a few of the outstanding issues which re- 
peatedly confronted the churches. Take 
first the important question of the sepa- 


this volume 


more satis- 
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ration of church and state. It is sig 
nificant that the first amendment to the 
Federal Constitution emphasized the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom apart from the 
handicap of state entanglements. This 
was a decided advantage in a democracy, 
for it enabled the church to speak with 
courageous independence and with no 
mufiied voice whenever moral issues were 
at stake. Some of the spokesmen of the 
church have doubtless been precipitate and 
their idealism led them to count without 
all the relevant facts. In the early days 
the meeting house was the worship center 
and the social center where political dis- 
cussion was wont to be held. The asso- 
ciations thus engendered have been vari- 
ously expressed at times favorably and 
again otherwise. Those alarmists who cry 
out that the church should keep out of 


politics are either committed to vested 
interests or do not know that the Ameri- 
can church from pioneer times has in- 


variably made its influence tell on behalf 
of reforms and against social and political 
corruptions. Nor could it be otherwise 


to-day. 


Revivalism has been a distinctive fea- 
ture of American Christianity. It has 
often happened that when the churches 


were in a low ebbtide of spiritual vitality, 
the tides of the Spirit moved with revival 
power and produced desirable results. 
Among the valuable byproducts were edu- 
cational and charitable projects including 
missionary activities. On the other hand, 
there were unfortunate reactions in bitter 
doctrinal controversies which diverted the 
attention and divided the strength of the 
churches and weakened their chief mission. 
The emotionalism of the revivals had some 
strange physical demonstrations, but it 
must be acknowledged that the total effect 
of revivalism was wholesome upon morals 
and manners. The modern tendency to 
disparage revivals is due to lack of clear 
thinking. The methods of former days 
must not be confused with the solid fact 
of a rejuvenated religious experience. Our 
need of this latter is too obvious, and any 
differences about methods must not be 
allowed to postpone the recovery of spir- 
our most urgent 
used for 


morale which is 
necessity. The means to be 
bringing about the present-day revival are 


itual 
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found in the opulent gospel, but the 
methods in furthering it depend upon cir 
cumstances. This distinction, if intelli- 
gently observed, will assuredly qualify us, 
other things being equal, to engage in an 
evangelism which is the life and hope of 
any aggressive church. 

A study of the post-war psychology re- 
veals the dismal fact that serious 
lapses have appeared as the aftermath of 
war. The fifty years following the Great 
Awakening were a period of 
deadness and of religious and moral in 
difference due in part to the American 
Revolution. Vital religion likewise suf- 
fered a serious check after the Civil War, 
seen in the lowering of the moral stand- 
ards and practices in private and public 
life. 
War are still bearing fruit. Consider the 
black reaction toward a strong national- 
ism, the antiracial and 
propaganda, the vehement debates between 
the defenders of conservative and liberal 
views of religion among the evangelical 
denominations. 
cations that “the atmosphere of suspicion 


moral 


spiritual 


The evil consequences of the World 


antireligious 


There are, however, indi 


and recrimination” is slowly disappearing, 
although the die-hards are loth to sur- 
render. Yet we live ‘n hope of a better 
day, as previous precedents justify us in 
doing. 

Religious toleration has often appeared 
in unexpected quarters. Lord Baltimore, 
a Roman Catholic nobleman, founded the 
colony of Maryland on the principle of 
religious liberty. This was not due mainly 
to his desire to encourage settlers, and 
courtesy at least requires that we acknowl- 
edge his magnanimous Christian spirit as 
the prime motive. At any rate contempo- 
rary Protestants were aggressively in- 
tolerant in this colony and elsewhere. 
Another shining example from those early 
days is that of Governor Dongan, also a 
Roman Catholic, whose administration of 
New York was distinguished by his policy 
of religious freedom. It is worth making 
honorable mention of these cases for 
many of their coreligionists no less than 
Protestants still show a spirit that violates 
the temper and tone of the Christ they 
profess to follow. Indeed, the recurrent 
harsh controversies which rent the Prot- 
estant denominations at frequent intervals 
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have unhappily not yet ended. [py this 
connection there is an illuminating Paper 
by Prof. Harold U. Faulkner on “Ameri. 
can Christianity and the World of Eyery. 
day,” and another on “Toleration” py 
Professor Muzzey, in a recent volume 
Essays in Intellectual History. 
both well worth careful study. 

Periods of restlessness and controversy 
have given birth to strange religious movye- 
ments marked by fanaticism and other 
weird extravagances. They have flourished 
on American soil, probably because there 
is more religious liberty here than else 
where. Among these are Mormonism, 
Millerism, Adventism, Spiritualism, Per- 
fectionism, Communism. These religioys 
eccentricities stimulated the Protestant 
churches, which added “tens of thousands 
of sane Christians to their memlx rship,” 
and developed educational and missionary 
enterprises. Beginning about 1880 the 
holiness quéstion agitated the Methodist 
churches and 
were organized. 
table in saying, “Many of the people whom 
they attract would be repelled by the 
denominations, and these small 
sects have therefore rendered a real servy- 
ice to many lowly and needy people.” The 
Christian Science Church is 
those remarkable phenomena which in 
spite of and “philosophic 
sophistries” has worked some measure of 
It is in the interest of fairness and 
that attention is given in 
these pages to the activities of the larger 
churches and of the innumerable 
The persistence of these latter is matched 
by their intense individualism, and _ they 
must be considered in any solution of the 
problem of Christian unity. 

This is assuredly one of the absorbing 
questions to which different answers are 
It is encouraging that churches of 
the same denominational family are ear- 
nestly determined to advance the cause of 
unity among themselves as an_indispen- 
sable preliminary to the larger unity be- 
tween all Protestant communions. The 
day of contented separation is about pass- 
ing, but much yet remains to be done 
before the logical step forward is taken 
toward union. The realization of this 
ideal may not be in the immediate future. 
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On the other hand, no one can predict how 
soon the eagerly awaited revival of reli- 
gion may come and break down all bar- 
riers, so as to accomplish the end cherished 
by fervent and faithful souls in every 
church. 

There is much else in this volume which 
must be here neglected for want of space. 
The outstanding fact is that religion has 
been a serious factor in American life. 
This should stimulate all Christians to 
renewed consecration, to richer  spir- 
ituality, to larger catholicity, in order that 
the Christ of our redemption may com- 
pletely control our lives and labors. May 
the illumination and invigoration of the 
blessed Holy Spirit come to us with 
greater fullness, so that we shall do our 
utmost to build Jerusalem in America’s 
“green and pleasant land” and thus help 
in the salvation of all mankind. 


Side Reading 


The Church in Politics. By Srantry 
Hien, (Harpers, $2.) The argument 
that the church should keep out of politics 
is based upon a misreading of history. 
Doctor High shows with the use of many 
illustrations from all periods of church 
life that there has been no hesitation on 
the part of the church to speak out when 
moral issues were at stake. It is also 
made clear that when the moral motive 
was not the dominating purpose the com- 
promises which resulted worked against 
the high interests of the church and im- 
periled the welfare of people. Christian- 
ity has always been socially revolutionary. 
American Protestantism has consistently 
influenced political undertakings. It could 
never be otherwise when the great days 
of American history are regularly cele- 
brated at the church services, and ser- 
mons deal not with patriotic generaliza- 
tions, but with patriotic duties in the 
context of current life. The two live 
questions of prohibition and war are well 
discussed in the light of our national 
traditions and ideals. How these and 
other responsibilities are to be discharged 
is clearly set forth in this straightfor- 
ward, balanced, and informing book. 


A New Economic Order. FEdited by 
Kmey Pace. (Harcourt, Brace, $3.) This 
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symposium is an attempt at group dis- 
cussion, The first part discusses rival 
world movements such as_ capitalism, 
fascism, communism, and socialism. ‘They 
are argued pro and con by representative 
advocates and critics. The second part 
suggests ways of transforming competi- 
tion into co-operation, Sixteen writers sub- 
mit their proposals on the minimum wage, 
social insurance, labor’s road to power, 
co-operative marketing, government con- 
trol of industry, public ownership, taxa- 
tion, credit, political action and _ social 
change, international economic co-opera- 
tion, economic incentives, and other related 
topics. Most of the writers are convinced 
that a change is necessary, for our social 
and economic problems are gravely peril- 
ous and portend fearful consequences 
unless they are corrected. The criticisms 
are vigorous and to the point, but the 
constructive measures offered reckon only 
with limited areas of life. We need not 
go to the extreme of one writer whose 
complacency leads him to uphold the 
status quo. Nor could we go to the other 
extreme of impatience which would ex- 
pedite changes without adequate fitness 
for them. To be sure some of the writers 
realize that a permanent solution of all 
our problems is not yet in sight. After 
all is said it resolves itself into our will- 
ingness to pay the price of progress which 
involves sacrifice. There’s the rub. But 
constant agitation and education, as repre- 
sented by this volume, will eventually 
create a popular demand for the desirable 
changes in society. 


Toward Civilization. Edited by Cuartes 
A. Bearp (Longmans, Green, $3). The 
machine age has been subjected to much 
scathing criticism as being destructive of 
spiritual and cultural values. The tech- 
nicians are accounted responsible for 
stifling the higher creations of the Spirit 
and depersonalizing the soul of man with 
their materialistic tests, standardized 
methods, and excessive specialization. An 
answer to this severe indictment is given 
in this volume by fifteen leaders of the 
machine age. They make report of the 
marvels achieved by the torch of science in 
invention, transportation, communication, 
agriculture, industry, architecture, art. 
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Research laboratories with thousands of _ life consisteth not in the abundance of 
specialists are helping to speed up pro things that he possesseth.” But here 
duction. The results are seen in higher impression is given that to be better off 
standards of living, in the increase of to be better. This has not been provey 
leisure hours, in making life more pleasur- _ these writers, and the economic disparf 
able and beneficial. If the advantages here which prevail even in our land of we 
outlined are not rightly used it is due to contradict this chorus of gratulation, 
unpreparedness which must be removed truest values are to be sought in religion 
by education. These eulogists of science pure and undefiled. The real worth of 
and the machine write with enthusiasm life is neither in penury nor plenty, but im 
and optimism. They are flushed with suc- purity and peace, and these blessings are 
cess and certainly merit our gratitude for far to find by way of the engineer, His 
their work. But they do not touch the view must, however, be considered, and in 
deepest things of life. It is well enough _ this volume we find his best word. 

to say that science is antagonistic to For further information about book” 
superstition and dogma, but not to true’ in general, address Reading Course, cam” 
religion, and that a right use of leisure of the Mernopisr Review, 150 Fifth 
depends upon a right philosophy of life. Avenue, New York City. 

The greatest Teacher said that “a man’s Oscar L. Josepa, 


EPIKLESIS 


Eprxtestis, that Greek title given to the prayer of Consecration for 
the Holy Communion, has in many liturgies contained a special invocation | 
of the Holy Spirit. Hippolytus, about 225 A. D., gave these words if 
the Eucharistic prayer: 

“We beseech thee that thou wouldst send thy Holy Spirit upon the obla- 
tion of the Holy Church, and that, gathering them into one, thou wouldst give 


it to all the saints who partake, that they may be filled with thy Holy Spirit 
unto the confirmation of their faith in truth.” 


The Roman Canon has not used in the Mass any so clear an invoca=s 
tion. But Archbishop Cranmer, who formed an Anglican Prayer Book 
in 1549, uses these noble words: 

“Hear us, O merciful Father, we beseech thee, and with thy Holy Spirit 
and Word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts, and creatures of 


food and wine, that they may be unto us body and blood of thy most beloved 
Son, Jesus Christ.” 


As we have passed the Holy Thursday, with its memory of that] 


Lord’s Supper in this Pentecostal year, and are now approaching All 


Saints Day and the Advent Season, we pray that all our sacred sacra 
ments may be a true inspiration from the Holy Spirit. 
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